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\IXTY years ago the greater part of | Cayuga, Cortland, Seneca, and Onon- 
tO Central New York was called the daga, with parts of Steuben, Wayne, and 


Onondaga Military Tract. 
and non-commissioned officers of the Rev- 
olutionary army were each entitled by 
act of Congress to one hundred acres 
of bounty land, which the Legislature of 
our state resolved, the 27th of March, 
1783, to increase to six hundred for those 
who had served in the New York line. 
The Indian title to the part of Central 
New York east of Seneca Lake was, 
with the exception of a few reservations, 
extinguished by the Albany Treaty of 
1788-89, and the military lands were 
located there immediately after. The 
tract, embracing the present counties of 





Entered aceording to Aet of Congress, in the year 1856, by 
Cariton & Porter, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of 
the Southern District of New York. 
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The soldiers | Oswego, was laid out into twenty-eight 


townships (the latter divided into lots of 
six hundred acres each) in the years 
1789, 1790, 1791. 

The officers who superintended the sur- 
vey of the Military Tract, fresh from the 
Revolutionary war, and familiar with the 
history of the early republics of Greece 
and Rome, named these townships chiefly 
after the warriors and sages of classical 
times.* Many of these names are still re- 





°The names of the twenty-eight military 
townships were Hector, Ulysses, Solon, Cincin- 


| natus, Ovid, Romulus, Scipio, Aurelius, Brutus, ' 
| Camillus, Marcellus, Sempronius, Tully, Fa- 


bius, Pompey, Manlius, Cicero, Lysander, Han- 
nibal, Cato, Galen, Junius, Sterling, Milton, 
Locke, Homer, Virgil, and Dryden. 
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tained. Galen and Junius, embracing the 
marshes at the foot of Cayuga Lake, and 
the most worthless part of the entire tract, 
were divided principally among the sur- 


geons and chaplains of the army (little | 


esteemed by the men of war) and the 
friendly Indians of the Oneida tribe. 
Hector and Ulysses reposed side by side ; 
Cato and Brutus were divided by the 
river of Seneca; Ovid and Milton smiled 
at each other across the fair Cayuga, 
while Scipio and Hannibal were placed 
far apart. But few of the old soldiers, 
however, settled upon their claims. Their 
habits had unsuited them for the life of 
pioneers, and as several years had elapsed 
since the close of the war, many of them 
had died or engaged in other pursuits. 
Most of the land fell into the hands of 
speculators. Many farms of six hundred 
acres were sold for a suit of clothes or a 
few gallons of whisky. 

The price of the land warrants in 1788 
was $8, and in 1792 only $30. Many of 
the same lots are now worth $100 per 
acre. But what the old soldiers lost in 
this way they made up, in part, by selling 
their claims many times, every day, if 
possible. 

The soil was exceedingly fertile, and 
the climate, especially on the Cayuga and 
Owasco, very fine. In the beautiful 
grounds of Dr. Thompson at Aurora, a 
name well known to the horticulturists 
of New York, I have seen growing the 
Deodar Cedar, the true Cedar of Lebanon, 
and the Paulonia from India, with tender 
plants and shrubs from yarious parts of 
the world. ‘The lake is rarely obscured 
by fogs, while the atmosphere is almost 
too dry for the culture of flowers. 

In my last article I brought the history 
of Aurora down to the autumn of 1790. 
As winter approached the settlers erected 
more substantial dwellings than the little 
cabins in which they had passed the sum- 
mer. In this labor they assisted each 
other, for it required the entire strength 
of the little colony to raise the heavy 
logs with which these houses were built. 
The mutual dependence of the settlers is 
well illustrated by ag incident which oc- 
curred at Scauas (Seneca Falls) the same 
year, or perhaps the year previous. 

A Mr. Bear determined to erect a grist 
mill, but when all the timbers were framed 
it was found that the whole force of the 
neighborhood was unable to put them in 





an upright position. The carpenter was 
in the habit of attending church at Geneva, 
and spoke of their dilemma to the minis- 
ter. The latter advised him to have a 
number of boats in readiness, and after 
the services he stated the case to the 
congregation. It was resolved at once 
to lend a helping hand to so useful and 
humane an enterprise. The boats were 
manned, and before sundown the good 
work was finished. The party returned 
home the same Sabbath evening, trusting 
that their motives would be received with 
lenity, if not with entire approbation. 

The little colony of Aurora prospered 
during the winter, and the following 
months brought a considerable addition to 
their number. The clearings were en- 
larged, and an abundant harvest rewarded 
the labors of the hardy woodsmen. One 
of the men, acting as a herdsman, drove 
the cattle over to the “ Flats” at the head 
of the Owasco for pasturage during the 
summer, while a number of others pre- 
pared hay for the winter on the wide 
marshes of Montezuma. There were 
some turbulent persons in the settlement, 
but for the most part they lived quietly 
and happily. The first child born in the 
county was a daughter of Mr. Durkee. 
We have no account of the first marriage, 
but from the earliest event of that nature 
in the town of Phelps, a few miles west 
of Cayuga, we learn how simple and un- 
pretending were the usages of the times. 
Tradition says that the father of the young 
lady who wished to enter into that tender 
relation was obstinately opposed to the 
union of his daughter with the person of 
her choice, and that he had forbidden him 
to enter his house. As the young suitor, 
afterward Judge Annin of Ontario County, 
was riding past the dwelling of his inam- 
orata, in company with Squire Sisson, she 
happened to be milking her father’s cows 
near the highway. The young woman 
willingly, though blushingly, set aside her 
milk-pail for a moment, and the lovers, 
standing up under an old Indian apple- 
tree, in the soft and dewy twilight of a 
lovely summer morning, were solemnly 
declared to be man and wife. The open- 


ing daisies and the patient animals, looking 
on with their tender eyes and fragrant 
breath, were the only spectators. 

The squire and the bridegroom went on 
their way, and Mrs. Annin finished milk- 
ing the cow which she had begun as Miss 
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Read. The parents of the lady, making a 
virtue of necessity, became reconciled to 
the union, and, for aught that has come 
down to us, the young people were as | 
happy as if they had been married in a 
parlor, with joyous guests, instead of be- 
neath the old apple-tree, with blushing 
morning as a bride’s maid, and among the 
honest-faced cows. 

Among the pioneers who came to Au- 
rora in 1791 was one Seth Phelps, a man 
destined to have much influence in the 
affairs of the settlement. He was an in- 
solvent merchant, and brought into the 
Lake country but little more than a bar- 
rel of rum. Captain Franklin, whom, 
after a life of remarkable hardship and 
suffering, fortune seemed at last to have 
favored, kindly received Phelps, supplied 
him, in his poverty, with a team and 
farming utensils, and permitted him to 
plow and sow within his own inclusures. | 
Phelps brought on his family the following | 

| 
| 





spring, and his generous friend took them 
into his own house, and suffered them to 
live there during the summer, free of ex- 
pense. | 

When Captain Franklin and his com- | 
pany emigrated to the Lake country, they | 
expected to lease land from the Indians in | 
whose possession it then was. In that, | 
however, they were defeated. With the 
exception of about fifty square miles of | 
reserved territory, the Indian title to the 
Onondaga Military Tract was extin- 
guished by the Albany Treaty of 1788-89, 
previous to which time, however, the 
Legislature had forbidden any person to 
purchase land of the Indians without spe- 
cial authority. 

The principal reservation lay on both 
sides of Cayuga Lake, extending back 
four miles from either shore, and from | 
Aurora, northward, to the salt spring of 
Montezuma, so as to include the latter. 
Hence a lease from the Indians was not | 
valid. Mr. Franklin was unfortunate in | 
another respect. When the state sur- 
veyors laid out the Military Tract, his 
house and half of his improvements were 
found to be upon the Reservation. This, 
however, was through no want of care on 
his part. There were Border Ruffians in 
those times as at present. ‘The Indians 
complained that fifteen or twenty other 
families had purposely settled upon their 
reserved lands, and caused them great 
annoyance. The intruders paid no atten- 





tion to the proclamation of Governor Clin- 
ton, warning them to leave the Reservation, 
so that in 1792, by direction of the Leg- 
islature, he sent out a company of dra- 
goons to dispossess them by force. 

The troops did their work thoroughly. 
With but one exception, the houses were 
burned and the families thrown upon the 
charity of their friends. Captain Frank- 
lin’s dwelling was near the line, and he 
requested permission of the sheriff to re- 
main until spring, which was granted, 
provided he could satisfy the Indians. In 
the meantime he set about securing the 
title to the lot adjoining the reservation on 
which his improvements had been made. 
Neither Captain Franklin nor Mr. Phelps 
was able to pay for it, but the latter 
promised to go East, find the owner of 
the land, and in some way procure means 
to make the purchase for himself and 
friend. ‘The six hundred and forty acres 
upon which Aurora now stands had fallen 


; to an old Revolutionary soldier by the 


name of Beauschatan, who asked for 
them the sum of $600. By the request 
of Phelps a Mr. Wolworth advanced 
that amount for one half of the lot, and 
for a slight additional consideration gave 
to the former the remaining half, thereby 
excluding Captain Franklin altogether, 
and even depriving him of the improve- 
ments he had made. ‘This act of ingrat- 
itude on the part of Mr. Phelps caused the 
death of the old pioneer who had so greatly 
befriended him. Captain Franklin was now 
growing old and infirm, and this great mis- 
fortune, coming after a life of sorrow and 
vicissitude, led him to believe that he had 
been forsaken by God and man. He sank 
into a forlorn and pitiable state of mind, 
and, though closely watched by his friends, 
shot himself a few rods from his own 
dwelling. He had previously attempted 
to commit suicide by fastening a rope, 
tied round his neck, to a tree, and then 
leaping from the bluff. In the last and 
fatal attempt he put the muzzle of the 
gun in his ear, and discharged it by means 
of a stick. Thus died the first settler in 
Cayuga County. 

Mr. Phelps gave his widow a deed of 
two acres of land adjoining the Reserva- 
tion and including part of the improve- 
ments made by her husband. Some of 
his best friends appear to have held hira 
free from blame in the Franklin transac- 
tion. He afterward kept an open house 
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AURORA ACADEMY. 


for strangers visiting the village. Upon 
the organization of Onondaga County, in 
1794, Mr. Phelps became one of the 
judges of Common Pleas, and was ap- 
pointed the first judge of Cayuga County 
in 1799. 

The family of Captain Franklin had 
endured great privations, but this was the 
heaviest stroke of all. Often reduced 
very low, they had risen again, and while 
the father and head of the family lived, 
could cheer one another with the prospect 
of better times. Mrs. Franklin was a brave- 
hearted woman, inured to trials. Her first 
husband fell in the massacre of Wy- 
oming, and herself and child, a boy of 
tender age, were carried into captivity. 
The latter, unable to sustain the fatigue 
of the journey to Western New York, 
was barbarously murdered by one of the 
Savages. 

They kept the afflicted mother for some 
months, until she was on the point of giv- 
ing birth to an infant, when, with barbarous 
humanity, she was left alone in the woods. 
The child was born in due time, but died 
from want of proper cherishing. The 
scanty raiment of the mother was reduced 
to a couple of garments, yet, with a moth- 
er’s love for her offspring, she wrapped 
one of these around her babe, and with 
her own hands buried it, after many kisses 
and with many tears, under the soft mosses 


|and leaves. She lingered several days 
near the grave of her little one, suffering 
greatly from want of food, and the cold, 
dewy night air. 

Hunger, and a lingering hope that she 
might yet reach a settlement, at last forced 
her away from the sorrowful spot, and the 
kind-hearted mother, after many return- 
ings, and often looking back, ventured into 
the pathless forest, leaving the wild flow- 
ers, and birds, and waving trees to guard 
the grave of her child. The poor creat- 
ure wandered in despair, almost naked, 
and not knowing whither to direct her 
steps, until one day she discovered a 
number of persons approaching in the 
distance. Uncertain whether they were 
whites or Indians, she hid herself in her 
fright behind a tree, dreading to be seen 
even by friends in her destitute condition. 
The party had, however, discovered her, 
and suspecting that Indians were near, 
prepared for an encounter. She held out 
her garment in such a manner as to in- 
form them of her situation. They turned 
out to be a company of border men from 
Wyoming in pursuit of the Indians. Her 
wants were supplied, as far as possible, 
by the good-hearted men, and not long 
afterward she reached the settlement in 
their company, only to find that her house 
had been burned and her family destroyed. 

After the death of Captain Franklin his 











two sons hired of the Indians that part of 
their father’s clearing which lay on the 
Reservation. The family lived in their 
own house, and by persevering industry 
raised sufficient grain for their support. 

In 1794 the Cayuga Indians made a | 
treaty with the governor at the Cayuga | 
Ferry, selling to the state their reserva- | 
tion, with the exception of four square | 
miles on the lake shore near Levanna. 
The family then purchased by preémption 
the lot upon which they had lived, and the 
gently rising eminence north of Aurora 
has ever since borne the name of Frank- 
lin Hill. 

For several years afterward there were 
frequent disturbances with the natives. 


CAYUGA 


ed the encroachments upon the hunting- | 
grounds of his people, and their council 
fires gradually extinguished. As_ the 
early settlers derived no small part of 
their subsistence from hunting, the rifle 
and the knife of the old Indian were wor- 
thy of close observation, and his skill of 
imitation. 

When the autumnal frosts stripped the 
forests of their gay attire, the Indian, and | 
the white man prepared alike for the 
chase, in order to Jay in their store before 
the game should be driven away by the 
deep snows of winter. In the autumn of 
1803 John Delaware and a settler by the 
name of George Phadoc agreed to share 
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Among the Indians who were permitted 
to roam freely through the settlements 
was one known as old Indian John, or 
John Delaware. The latter name would 
seem to indicate that he belonged to the 
Delawares, and there is a vague tradition 
of his having been almost the only sur- 
vivor of that once powerful tribe. He 
was tolerated on account of his age and 
his experience as a hunter, but at the 
same time feared in consequence of his 
ungovernable passions when excited by 
anger or rum. Indian John retained the 
embroidered moccasins and fringed hunt- 
ing-shirt, as well as the prejudices and 
traditions peculiar to his race. 

With pain the aged man had witness- 


~ 
7, 





BRIDGE. 


with each other the season’s hunt. Well 
prepared, they erected a bark cabin on 
Black Brook, a few miles west of the foot 
of Cayuga Lake. 

The white man and the Indian were 
successful in their hunting for several 
days, when “good luck” seemed to desert 
the latter. He lost his usual steadiness 
of aim; his rifle refused to give its sharp, 
quick report. The sight of the game laid 
low by the unerring weapon of Phadoe 
excited the superstitious passions of the 
savage. The idea of necromancy took 
possession of his brain; his eye grew 
fierce with anger; jealousy was roused to 
hatred, and hatred to revenge. He went 
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to Colonel Harris, and asked him to re- 
move the spell which Phadoc had put upon 
his rifle. His friend, aware of the super- 
stition of the Indian, muttered a few cab- 
over the gun, and bade 
Old John, supposing 


alistic words 


the witches depart. 


the spell to have been removed, returned | 
to the chase with Phadoc, but with the | 


same result as before. 
On the 11th of December, after an un- 
successful hunt on the part of the Indian, 


they returned to their cabin for rest, leav- | 


ing the game killed by Phadoc to be brought 
in the next morning. 
was thwarted that night in his purpose of 


The wily savage 


revenge upon his companion, but disap- | 


pointment added torture to his maddened 
brain. At an early hour the following 
morning Phadoe left the cabin to bring in 
a deer which he had shot the evening be- 
fore: when stooping to unburden himself 
at the cabin door on his return, a ball from 
John Delaware's rifle just grazed his side 
and lodged in the animal. 
stantly drew his tomahawk to dispatch 
the Indian, but a second thought induced 
him to seize his rifle and hasten to the 
white man’s abode for relief. The nearest 
families were greatly alarmed, well know- 
ing the ungovernable temper of the old 
Indian. In their fearful apprehension 
every tree seemed to shelter the lurking foe, 
but Indian John did not leave the cabin ; 
he reloaded his rifle, and awaited in patience 
an opportunity to gratify his desire for re- 
venge, which, unfortunately, soon occurred. 


The earliest settler in the township of | 


Tyre, now Clyde, was Ezekiel Crane, 
who arrived there in 1794. 


few years ago, that during the first twelve 
months of her residence in Tyre she never 
beheld the face of a white female.* 

She had patiently shared with her hus- 
band the dangers and privations of pioneer 
life. Now, however, they rejoiced in 
comforts which seemed like indulgence in 
The 
past, with all its hardships and toils, ap- 
peared to them asa dream ; the future was 
full of hope and promise. Thus happy 
in the increase of wealth, Mr. Crane de- 


comparison with their former want. 


° + 
termined to enlarge his real estate ; and 
on the morning of Phadoc’s disaster, ac- 


° For much of my information relative to Mr. 
Crane I am indebted to Delafield’s Description 
of Seneca County, 
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Phadoe in- | 


It has been | 
remarked by his wife, who was living a | 








companied by Ezra Degarmo, he set out 
to examine the country a few miles west- 
ward, and select such portions as might 
afterward prove valuable. Well acquaint- 
ed with Phadoe and Old Indian John, he 
determined to stop at their cabin and pro- 
cure a quarter of venison. Having reached 
Black Brook, they approached the cabin ; 
Crane tapped at the door, and in an instant 
a rifle ball penetrated the left side of his 
| chest and lodged in the shoulder. He 
fell, to all appearance, dead. Young De- 
garmo, unable to remove his companion, 
| and fearing that delay would jeopard 
his own life, hastened at once to arouse 
the neighborhood and inform the family 
of Mr. Crane of the sad event. In the 
mean time the latter, though mortally 
wounded, reached the dwelling of Asa 
Smith, where he lingered for five days, 
when death released him from his suffer- 
ings. 

Toward evening of the day on which 
Mr. Crane was shot, the hardy woodsmen 
assembled to capture the Indian. They 
determined that he should be punished 
by the laws of the land, rightly judging 
that a penalty thus inflicted carried with 
it a terror far greater and more abiding in 
its consequences than ever flows from 
| hasty illegal acts on the part of individuals. 
Waiting until darkness should conceal 
their movements, they carefully approach- 
ed the cabin. The old Indian was stand- 
ing at the door. Anticipating an attack, 
his keen eye, with characteristic sagacity, 
quickly discovered the movement of dark 
| objects among the trees, and instantly he 
made the forest ring with the war whoop 
and shouts of defiance. Impressed with 
the danger of taking him alive, without 
the sacrifice of one or more of the assail- 
ing party, it was difficult to restrain the 
younger men from shooting him as he 
stood in front of the cabin. 

With a better knowledge of Indian 
character, the older men procured the 
assistance of three friendly Indians, by 
whom the Delaware was first brought te 
a parley, and finally seized and bound. 
He was carried to Smith’s dwelling, and 
there met Phadoc. The old man’s rage 
rose to a pitch of fury at the sight of his 
intended victim. Impotent for harm, a 
reaction took place, and though he main- 
tained a deadly hatred against Phadoc, he 
expressed unfeigned sorrow for the death 
| of Mr. Crane. 























Old John was temporarily confined in the 
lower room of the gate house at the east 


end of Cayuga bridge. The winter was 
of unusual severity, and there being no 
jail in Aurora, the prisoner was kept at 
Canandaigua during the cold months. In 
the spring, or early in the summer, he was 
brought back to Cayuga for trial. The 
company, only seven in number, traveled 
on horseback, and somewhat secretly, for 
it was feared that the Indians would under- 
take to rescue their companion. The red 
men claimed that they were not under the 
jurisdiction of the whites, but the latter 
insisted upon taking cognizance of all 
cases, at least, in which their brethren 
were concerned, while, in fact, they ex- 
tended their jurisdiction over the Indians 
themselves. 

The escort met several bands of Indians, 
who, however, appeared to take but little 
interest in the fate of the Delaware. 

In the tavern at Geneva where the 
company remained over night, some one 
inquired of Old John why he had mur- 
dered Crane. 

“ Me want to shoot,” replied the Indian. 

* But they’re going to hang you, John!” 

‘** Me no care,” responded the old Indian, 
not sensible in his heart of having wronged 
any one, (for the savage claims the right 
of revenge,) and in no wise comprehending 
his own situation. 

The trial was held before D. D. Tomp- 
kins, judge of the Circuit Court, in the 
old Academy of Aurora, being the first 
capital case in the county. I have not 
seen the records of the court, but several 
persons who were present have informed 
me that the trial lasted but a single day. 

The Delaware was surly, and took but 
little notice of what was goingon. When 
asked by the court if he had killed Crane, 
he raised his honest, familiar face and re- 
plied, as if answering the most trivial 
question, 

** Yes, me kill him; me want to shoot !” 

The old Indian acknowledged that he 
had unconsciously taken the life of his 
friend, but, like an Indian, was not dis- 
turbed by any sense of guilt. It was a 
curious spectacle to see him there, before 
lawyers and jurors, silent, moody, and 
childishly ignorant of the strange proceed- 
ings around him. Whata mockery to him 
the latter, comprehending neither their 
nature nor their importance! When, 
under such circumstances, was justice ever 
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grantedtoanIndian? Alas, after we have 
exterminated them by our violence and 
cruelty we ask, “* Who were they?” When 
their council fires are put out, and they are 
gone, all gone, to the land of the hereafter, 
we inquire after their virtues and come to 
admire the noble race. In our day old 
Indian John would have suffered imprison- 
ment for a term of years or for the re- 
mainder of his life, but the jury convicted 
him of murder, and he was sentenced to 
be executed on the 17th of August follow- 
ing. One of the Indians who had assisted 
in capturing John was at Aurora during 
the trial. When they led the prisoner into 
the court room, he supposed that they were 
going to kill him. The Delaware had 
sworn to be revenged upon his enemy, and 
as the latter saw the old man brought out 
again in the evening, he rushed upon him 
with a knife, and could with difficulty be 
restrained from plunging it into his breast. 

During the remainder of his confinement 
Indian John was sullen and gloomy. Mr. 
Woodruff, the village pastor, and Elder 
Whipple, both godly men, often visited 
him to converse about religion, but appear 
to have had no influence upon the untutored 
mind of the savage. How vain the hope 
that he would receive the God of the pale 
faces, after they had driven his brethren 
from the earth and condemned himself to 
die like a dog! Had the Great White 
Father, indeed, forgotten his Indian chil- 
dren? Old John had no knowledge of 
God and the redemption, but to the good 
men who came to talk to him of Jesus, he 
one day conveyed in a simple and effective 
manner his idea of life and the future 
world. The old Indian was, in fact, a 
man of strong mind and great sagacity. 
Pointing with a stick to the first of three 
cracks in the floor, he remarked, * So far 
me knows as good as you,” meaning that 
by the light of Nature the white man and 
the Indian wandered in equal ignorance. 
“So far you knows better than me,” he 
continued, drawing his stick to the second 
line, and indicating thereby that civiliza- 
tion renders the white man superior to the 
Indian. ‘But here me knows again as 
good as you,” he added, after a short pause, 
giving his companions to understand that 
they were all alike unacquainted with the 
secrets of the grave and the mysteries of 
the future world. 

Indian John expressed a wish to be shot, 
in order that he might die like a warrior, 
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with his rifle in his hands, but that being 
denied him, he submitted to his fate with 
stoical indifference. A gallows was erect- 
ed in the shade of a venerable oak, near 
Paine’s Creek, a little south of Aurora. | 
The event drew together, for that time, 
an immense concourse of people. They 
came in boats and wagons, and by follow- | 
ing Indian trails, afoot or on horseback, | 
from settlements many miles distant, bring- | 
ing their own provisions and prepared to 
camp by the way. Even many women 
and children were present to witness the | 
execution. Inaccordance with the custom | 
of those times, Mr. Woodruff preached a | 
sermon before the assembled multitude, a 
portion of which was directed to the pris- 
The good pastor said : 


oner. 


“When you were arraigned at the bar of 
justice you confessed your murderous purpose, | 
and asserted your impenitence; nay, that your 
designs extended still further; to take the life 
of every white brother, until your own should 
be sacriticed, This is the hour of your execution. 
In a few moments you must die and be ar- 
raigned at the bar of God, and there be tried 
for this and all your other offenses. Although 
you have not lived under the light of the Gospel, 
yet such have been the advantages of the light 
of Nature, and such your intercourse with 
Christian people, that you never can be justified 
nor expect to escape eternal condemnation. 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save just 
such miserable, ignorant, dying sinners as thou 
art. Now look up to him; he will bring you 


unto that great and good Spirit where all the 
good are gone. 


It is not now too late, but a 
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few minutes’ delay will put it forever beyond a 
possibility to obtain pardon.” 

The old Indian listened with stolid in- 
difference. As the sheriff Richmond 
fastened the rope around the neck of the 


| culprit, he observed in his belt a pipe and 
(a piece of tobacco, put there, the latter 


declared, to smoke the pipe of peace with 
his friend Crane in the world of spirits. 
When the ox cart upon which old John 
stood was drawn away, his feet were ob- 
served to cling to it as long as possible. 
Being a large and powerful man, he strug- 
gled violently for a few moments, and then 
all was over. It is said that not less than 
thirty physicians were present to experi- 
ment upon the body of the unfortunate 
man. His skeleton is still in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Thompson. <A few of the 
natives appear to have been present at the 
execution. A great panic was caused by 
the report that the Indians had entered 
into a plot to massacre the wives and 
children of the settlers during the absence 
No attempt of the kind, how- 
The execution appeared 


of the men. 
ever, was made. 
to have a salutary influence upon the re- 
maining savages, and to this day the 
mothers of Cayuga often relate to their 
wondering little ones the story of old 
Indian John. 

When Central and Western New York 
began to attract a larger immigration the 
great Genesee Turnpike was opened, fol- 
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lowing nearly the oid trail of the Troquois 
from the Hudson to Lake Erie. This 
road was the precursor of the Erie Canal, 
and in its time contributed greatly to 
building up the West. John Maude, an 
English traveler, who visited this region 
in 1800, when Cayuga contained but four- 
teen houses, states that in the previous 
February nearly one hundred teams had 
passed the ferry in a single day, and that 
during one week ten thousand bushels of 
wheat had been conveyed across for the 
Albany market, where the farmers were 
fortunate if, after all their trouble, they 
obtained three shillings per bushel. The 
erection of the bridge began in 1798, by 
the Manhattan Company of New York, 
and required eighteen months for comple- 
tion, at an expense of $150,000. The 
grant to the company extended to a period 
of seventy-five years. The bridge was a 
mile and a quarter in length and twenty- 
two feet in width. The water varied from 
six to twenty feet in depth, with an equal 
stratum of soft mud below. The Cayuga 
Bridge was as closely identified with the 
struggles of the political parties of the 
State as the Erie Canal at a later day. 
The imagination of politicians gave to the 
structure a more mysterious interest than 
it otherwise possessed, although its erec- 


tion was, for the time, a great undertaking. 
* 





On the 18th of September, 1800, the 
opening of the bridge was celebrated by a 
grand festival, in which all the inhabitants 
participated for many miles around. There 
were speeches, feasting, and dancing to 
the “harmony” of two violins, the only 
music that could be obtained. The mile 
and a quarter trot across the bridge was 
formerly a great relief to staging on the 
muddy turnpike, and the structure was 
for a long time regarded as the connecting 
link between the East and the great, un- 
known West. 

From the foot of Cayuga Lake stretch 
away northward the low marsh-lands of 
Montezuma, an immense tract, which the 
state is now making an effort to redeem by 
lowering the Seneca River. Fires sweep 
over them in the autumn, as over the prairies 
of the West, consuming the exuberant vege- 
table growths of the summer and reddening 
the sky with their lurid glare. The Monte- 
zuma marshes are the paradise of mosqui- 
toes. According to a legend of the Onon- 
dagas, many, many moons before the arrival 
of the white men, two huge feathered mon- 
sters were permitted by Manitou to descend 
from the sky and light upon the banks of 
the Seneca River near Montezuma. Their 
form was that of a mosquito, and were so 
large that their shadow, when flying, cover- 
ed the earth like darkness. Standing on 
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opposite sides of the river, they stretched | and other animals, representing the same 


out their long necks and gobbled down such 


of the warriors as ventured to pass in their | 
When this destruction of life | 


canoes. 
had continued a long time, and all the ef- 
forts to exterminate the monsters had 
failed, the Cayugas and Onondagas held a 
great council to prevent, if possible, the 
total extinction of their tribes. It was 
resolved to bring all their warriors into 
the field. The battle was terrible, but the 
monsters were at last slain. When, how- 
ever, their bodies decomposed, the atoms 
flew away in the shape of mosquitoes, and 
they have infested the region ever since. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


MONG the vast concourse of animals 
that have passed away, after having 


mE 


| in the production of animal life. 





discharged their appointed functions, there | 
are, perhaps, none more remarkable than | 


what are called the pachydermatous, or 
thick-skinned animals. So far as 
present geological discoveries enable us 


our 


to judge, we infer that their remains are 
to be found in almost all parts of the world ; 
and although the species differ, still some 
type of remarkable form and structure may 
In England the 
remains of the great fossil elephant are 
very common, portions of some hundreds 
having been found. In France the Paleo- 
therium and other animals of their kind 
are frequently met with. In the Rhine 


always be discovered. 


valley the remains of that most gigantic | 


of all quadrupeds, the Dinotherium, were 
discovered by Professor Knapp. 


most northern parts of Russia, on the 


In the | 


borders of the Frozen Ocean, the bones | 


of the Mastodon, and even the body, have 
been found in a remarkable state of pres- 
ervation. America seems to be rich in 


those treasures of a buried world. 


Com- | 


mencing at the north pole, the bones of | 


the Mastedon are found in great abundance, 
down even to the Gulf of Mexico. Nor 
is South America destitute of these organic 
treasures: on the margins of the great 
rivers that intersect that country, the bones 
of that ungainly and strange animal, the 
Macrauchenia, are fqund, and not far from 
them the relics of the Mylodon and Meg- 
atherium. Australia presents us with the 
gigantic fossil Kangaroo, and New Zeal- 
and with her large wingless bird, the 
Dinornis. Neither is Asia less rich in 


those priceless treasures ; the Sivatherium, 


huge forras of animal life in India. We 
are but imperfectly acquainted with the 
geology of Africa; but, from the few fos- 
sils of gigantic hippopotami which have 
been found, we may infer that that country 
has been equally favored with all others 
In the 
remainder of this article we shall recall to 
our imagination the existence of some of 
those remarkable creatures, and endeavor 
to familiarize our readers with the form 
and structure of a few of the inhabitants 
of the earth, who browsed upon its pas- 
tures long before the deluge. 

It is not a little remarkable that the two 
most important cities in the world, Paris 
and London, stand upon the most interest- 
ing spots to geologists that have ever yet 
been discovered. Under each there was 
once a beautiful lake, on the shores of 
which lived animals of strange form and 
Let us cut through the mass 
of accumulated strata upon which Paris 
now stands, and go down to those times 
when other and strange creatures walked 
over the spot where the gay Parisians at 
present promenade. 

The first thing that we encounter is the 
verdant soil, which is rich and fruitful ; 
but under this casing is a bed of fresh- 
water limestone, which abounds in fresh- 
water shells. The city is built of this 
stone, which has been cut from the rock 
in subterranean quarries; these quarries 


appearance. 


have long been used as charnel houses, 
and contain the bones of tens of thousands 
of people piled up in rows, in many places 
corresponding with the streets 
Paris, the gay and beautiful city, is built 
with the dead inhabitants of the great lake, 
and stands upon whole generations of its 
own citizens ; but deeper down than this 
limestone tomb is another bed or layer of 
marl and sandstone, which was deposited 
there when it was the bottom of the sea. 
This also is the grave of millions of marine 
animals; but in still older times there had 
been a lake of fresh water on the same 
spot, which had left a thick bed of gypse- 
ous marl, in which are buried the bones 
of hundreds of thousands of once living 
creatures; and before this time the sea 
had been here, for this lake rested upon a 
bed of shells which had been left there by 
the ocean, and the ocean itself had flowed 
over a bed of plastic clay, which owes its 
origin to some old lake or river which 


above. 
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stood or flowed there in ages still more 
remote. Thus, the Paris basin is com- 
posed of five great beds or layers, three of 
which owe their origin to fresh water, and 
two to the sea. 

During what we may term the middle 
period, and when the lake above referred 
to was in existence, lived the Paleotherium, 
or ancient wild beast. It had a thick skin, 
and was about the size of a horse, but 
rather stunted and clumsy in appearance ; 
on each foot were three long toes, rounded, 
and without claws. The upper jaw was 
longer than the lower, like that of the tapir. 
The animal was herbivorous, and, judging 
by the skull, possessed no very high share 
of intelligence. 

We say nothing of the Anoplotherium, 
and other animals of the same species, 
which lived along with it, but pass on to 
the middle Rhine valley, and exhume the 
bones of the Dinotherium. Paleontology 
has made us so well acquainted with the 





relative proportions of the animal structure, 
that, having found the head and femur, 
(thigh bone,) we are enabled to reconstruct 
the whole animal, and recall not only its 
appearance, but its habits and instincts 
also. In point of size the Dinotherium is 
far beyond anything that the animal cre- 
ation has yet presented us with: the body 
is barrel-shaped, like that of the hippopot- 
amus ; it is, however, more than twenty 
feet long and fifteen high, has a short trunk, 
longer than that of the tapir, but shorter 
than the elephant’s. It has large and 
heavy tusks, suspended from the lower 
instead of the upper jaw, where they would 
have the support of the muscles of the 
neck ; and some idea may be formed of 
the enormous power of the animal, when 
we state that those tusks, with the bone 
they were imbedded in, weighed above 
400 lbs., and were no doubt used for the 
purpose of digging. The legs were great 
pillars ten feet high. 
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Such was another of the inhabitants of 
Europe in olden times ; but, in proceeding 
toward the north, we are by no means 
losing the track of those great animals 
which have, since their restoration, excited 
so much attention. 
which was discovered was a Mastodon, 
which had been imbedded in the ice for 
ages, and was found after a brisk thaw by 
a poor Russian fisherman. The Russians 
called it a mammoth, supposing that it had 
burrowed under the ground like a mole; 
but it has since been found that the masto- 


don is an animal of a distinct species, and | 
that at one time large herds of them went | 


every year toward the pole during the 
summer, and returned into the more tem- 


The first of them | 


perate regions, and more particularly to | 


the great salt “licks” of Ohio during the 
The temperature of the polar 
regions must, however, at that time, have 
differed very much from what it is now, 
or those large animals could never have 
found food to support them there during 
the warmest summer. 

Although in appearance the animal was 
something like the elephant, the size was 
at least double that of the largest specimens 
of that quadruped. The one found by the 
Russian was covered with a coat of long 


winter. 


hair, and must, when alive, have been a | 


very noble creature. We know more par- 
ticulars of this animal from the fact that, 
after being incased in ice for thousands of 
years, the skin still retained the hair upon 
it, the flesh was eaten by wild animals, and 
one of the pupils of the eyes is still pres- 
erved in the museum of St. Petersburgh. 

From the great number of bones which 


are known to exist in the northern part of | 
Russia and America, it is supposed that 


hundreds of thousands of mastodons must 


have perished at the same time, in conse- | 


quence of some great revolution of nature. 
or the early setting in of winter, which 
prevented their returning again to the 
milder regions of the South. Upon the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean there is said 
to be an island composed entirely of these 
mastodon bones; and the inhabitants of 
Siberia make excursions during the sum- 
mer and collect the tusks, which are 
brought into the ivory markets of Europe. 
The lady who wears an artificial tooth 
may perhaps have in her mouth a relic of 
one of those noble animals which perished 
ages ago beyond the arctic circle. 

Great as was the size, and enormous as 





must have been the strength, of those 
quadrupeds, still there were others, which 
in some points of physical development far 
exceededthem. Among the most remark- 
able of these was the Megatherium, or 
great Sloth of South America. The pelvis 
of this animal is one of the most massive 
bony structures that the world has ever 
seen. It is not so much the size, as the 
strength of the animal that is indicated by 
those colossal bones. It lived upon veg- 
etables ; and so great was its power, that 
it pulled up large trees by the roots, to be 
enabled to reach the upper branches. 
Having with its vast claws broken the 
ground around the tree, it rose upon its 
haunches, when, using its tail, which was 
three feet in circumference, as a third leg 
or prop, and taking the tree in its power- 
ful embrace, it rocked it to and fro, to 
loosen the roots, until, gathering up all its 
strength, it lifted it from the ground. 
Since those creatures passed away from 
the great Pampas, the world has seen 
nothing to equal them in point of pure 
physical power. 

In India the thick-skinned animals of 
the gigantic order were represented by the 
Sivatherium, a creature of enormous size 
and singular form, the head being of very 
peculiar shape. It had a trunk shorter 
than the elephant’s, and just above it two 
horns not unlike those of the rhinoceros ; 
but on the top of the head a pair of large 
horns or antlers branched out on either 
side like those of the stag. The bulk of 
the body was very large, and the whole 
structure indicated prodigious strength. 
In olden times those animals associated 
with others now extinct, such as the 
gigantic fossil Giraffe, and wandered in 
large herds over the continent of India. 

We are entirely indebted to science for 
our knowledge of those extraordinary 
creatures ; and it has taken many great 
and zealous laborers to restore them to 
the world’s natural history. One has de- 
voted his life to the study of the rocky 
crust of the earth, and pointed out the 
strata in which they are found ; another 
has gathered together the fragments of the 
bones, and reconstructed the body ; while 
a third has examined the floral productions 
of the age, and indicated the food on which 
they fed, and thus, by the aid of the lith- 
ologist, the paleontologist, and the bota- 
nist, the grave of a buried world is opened 


| and the dead come forth. 
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THE BLIND. 


| AVING, in the last number of Tue 

NATIONAL, stated the results of exper- 
iments in Europe and this country, in the es- 
tablishment of industrial institutions for the 
adult blind, we should not do justice to a 
subject so important were we to dismiss 
it without stating fairly the arguments ad- 
vanced for and against such institutions. 
We cannot but regard this as the great 
social problem of the Institution for the 
Blind, and its proper solution will require 
superior intellectual powers as well as 
goodness of heart. 

Those who oppose the organization of 
these workshops for the adult blind, urge 
the following reasons for their opposition : 

1. That the blind, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, (males especially,) can earn 
their own support, and that, especially in 
the case of graduates of blind institutions, 
society having educated them and fur- 
nished them with a trade or profession, has 
discharged its duty toward them. 

2. That even if they could not fully 
support themselves, it would be wrong to 
select one class of the helpless poor, and 
supply them with comforts and luxuries, 
while the rest are left to famish ; that this 
would be to offer a premium upon the loss 
of one sense, and thus encourage the vio- 
lation of physical laws which induces this 
misfortune. 

3. That contributions to the support of 
the blind, however made, are stil! alms, 
and that the recipient of alms is neces- 
sarily a pauper; and his support being 
guaranteed, he will almost, as a matter of 
course, fall into the habits and feelings of 
a dependent; that selfishness, ingratitude, 
and a repining, dissatisfied spirit, would 
take the place of the cheerful and happy 
disposition of the independent workman. 

4. That the concentration of the blind 
in masses, renders them clannish, and en- 
courages class feelings and views, greatly 
to their disadvantage ; that they would be 
benefited by being scattered in society, 
even if they were called to endure greater 
privation. 

5. That very many who would receive 
the benefits of such an establishment, have 


friends who are well able to aid them, and | 








Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by 
Carlton & Porter, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
we Southern District of New York. 


who ought not to be allowed to throw upon 
the public the burden of supporting those 
who have a just claim on them. 

6. That if there are special cases of 
hardship, they will be somehow provided 
for; and that the general benefit of the com- 
munity must preponderate over individual 
eases of suffering ; and that, in any event. 
it is only the more forward and fortunate 
few who will receive the benefit, while 
many equally, and perhaps more deserving, 
are suffered to continue in want. 

7. That these establishments, though 
they may prosper while their number of 
workmen is small, and their goods can be 
disposed of at retail, yet so soon as they 
have employés enough to manufacture 
largely, must become amenable to the laws 
of trade, and sell at wholesale, or accumu- 
late stock; that in either case they can 
only conduct business at a Joss, and their 
capital, of cqurse, be constantly impaired ; 
that this mode of conducting business is 
objectionable when the funds are furnished 
by the state, or contributed by general 
charity ; that if individuals choose to be- 
| stow the money in such a way, it is very 
well, but that we have no right to use 
public funds for such a purpose. 

8. That, in many cases, the more thor- 
ough mechanical education of the young 
blind would obviate any necessity of such 
aid. 

9. That the stern necessity of labor will 
be the best incentive to exertion on the 
part of the blind as well as the seeing, and 
that, if driven to this necessity, few of them 
would become inmates of the almshouse. 

10. That where the adult blind are 
boarded and lodged in the establishment, 
the feebleness of increasing years will 
soon make it an asylum for the aged and 
infirm, instead of a workshop for healthy, 
vigorous workmen, and thus the energies 
of even the most active will be impaired, 
and their ability for self-support lessened. 

To these arguments the advocates of 
industrial institutions reply : 

1. That with comparatively few excep- 
tions, the laboring blind, after the most 
strenuous exertions, are unable to earn 
sufficient for their entire support, owing 
to the severe competition to which they 
are exposed in the few trades in which 
they are most successful; that the ex- 
perience of all the institutions which have 
| been in operation for some years, demon- 
| strates this. 
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2. That the claim which the blind work- | isolated class in community, when thus 
man has on the public for assistance, is | surrounded by those who suffer the same 
based on the same principle on which all | privation, than when alone among the see- 
aid to the poor is asked ; namely, the duty | ing, and constantly reminded by the care- 
of the strong to help the weak ; and that | less question, or the thoughtless jest, that 
the fact that others of the poor need aid, | though in the world, they are not of it. 
does not absolve us from assisting the | 5. The circumstances of the blind and 
blind poor; nor, if rightly considered, does | their friends should, of course, be taken 
assistance to them offer a premium on the | into the account, and aid intended for the 
loss of sight more than the pittance doled | really necessitous, should not, and need 
out to the poor offers a premium on the | not, be bestowed upon those who can com- 
loss of property. | mand a support without it. 

3. That such allowance as may be ne-| 6. The argument that but few, and they 
cessary to enable a blind man to attain a | only the most forward, will be benefited, 
complete support, cannot, if properly ad- | conflicts directly with another often urged 

by the opposers of industrial institutions ; 
recipient of it as a pauper; inasmuch as | namely, that if such institutions are estab- 
his support is not guaranteed, but only a | lished, the entire blind population of the 
certain sum offered him as a premium to | state where they are situated, will apply 
stimulate his utmost exertion. It is not | for aid. Truth, probably, lies between the 
necessary, the advocates of this system | extremes. ‘That there are special cases 
contend, to administer this aid in such a | of hardship is undoubtedly true ; that these 
way as to interfere with the feeling of | are doomed by an inevitable law to suf- 
independence on the part of the work- | fering and starvation, does not seem so 
man. | clear. Meantime the number of the blind 

4. The assembling of the blind in com- | who require assistance, is not so large as 
munities, while it may be fraught with | is supposed. According to the census of 
some evils, has also numerous benefits ; | 1850, there are only three thousand nine 
they are much happier together, are Jess | hundred blind persons between the ages 
annoyed by officious helpfulness, and feel | of twenty and fifty in the United States ; 
much less keenly their misfortune ; and, | but as this document is almost worthless, 
contrary to the opinions of theorists, there | so far as accuracy is concerned, we will 


ministered, be considered as alms, or the | 


is less of the feeling that they are an | allow that it has neglected to report as 
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many of the blind as of oe deaf and dumb ; 
this would make the whole number about 
four thousand two hundred ; 
least one half, either from their location, 
their circumstances, or their prejudices, 
would not apply to such institutions, if es- 
tablished ; take for the balance the amount | 
named by Mr. Chapin, the principal of 
the Philadelphia Institution, as sufficient 
to bring up their wages to the point of 
support ; namely, $20 per annum, and you | 
have the sum of $42,000 per annum as 


the cost of enabling the entire blind of the | 


country, between twenty and fifty years 
of age, to support themselves. 


7. In regard to the number of persons | 


to be employed in industrial institutions, 
there is, undoubtedly, difference of opinion. 
A small establishment can sell the greater 


part of its wares at retail, and thus realize | 
a better price, one approximating more | 


nearly to a support for its employer, than 
a larger one ; while, on the other hand, a 
large establishment can buy to better ad- 


vantage, and selling at wholesale is more | 


certain of a steady market. No establish- 
ment of the kind should attempt to do busi- 
ness without some capital, either provided 
by the State, or by donation from individ- 
uals ; nor can they well conduct it with- 
out a fund of moderate amount, the in- 
terest of which should be applied to making 
up the deficiency in the labor of the work- 
men. It would be desirable, also, that 
the instructors and workmen should be 
interested, pecuniarily, in attaining the 
maximum of production. This has been 
accomplished in Paris, and might be here. 


That the mechanical training of the | 


pupils in the workshops might be more 
thorough, and their knowledge of busi- 
ness better, is undoubtedly true ; and this 


would enable them to make their labor | 


more productive, and would probably bring 
some to the point of self-support. 

9. “The stern necessity of labor” can 
as well be enforced in the industrial work- 
shop as anywhere else. It can be made 


for the interest of the employés to permit | 


no drones in the hive; and the work 
accomplished under such circumstances 
would be likely to approach very nearly 
to the highest amount they are capable of 
accomplishing. 

10. The effects of age in decreasing the 
capacity for labor, can be provided for by 
a moderate increase of the allowance made 
to a faithful workman after a certain num- 


of these, at | 


303 
| ber of years of service, and by the pro- 
vision of a retreat when he becomes too 
infirm to labor; where, though less com- 
| fortable than in a luxurious and well- 
| appointed home, there will be none of the 
| discomforts of the almshouse, and where 
| his labor may have earned him the right 
| to pass his declining years in quietness 
L and comfort. 
| 





The advocates of these institutions urge 
further, that with many of the blind, es- 
| pecially in our large cities, the choice lies 
between a scanty support acquired by la- 
| bor, and an ample one attained by a men- 
| dicant life ; and that the self-respect and 
| moral principle which leads the workman 
| to prefer the former to the latter, should 
| be encouraged and strengthened. Even in 
| an economic view this is desirable ; for 
| while the amount necessary to complete 
| their support is small, if they are encour- 
| aged to labor, their entire support must 
| be provided, if they are forced to remain 
in idleness, either by the almshouses, or 
| by the charities they extort by begging. 
| These are, so far as we are aware, the 
| principal arguments urged for and against 
industrial institutions for the blind; we 
have endeavored to give them fairly ; and 
though we have not always used the elo- 
quent language of the writers on either 
side, we have not, we hope, omitted any 
essential particular in their arguments. * 

The experience of our older American 
institutions leads to the following con- 
clusions : 

1. That for the present, at least, there 
are quite a number of the adult blind, es- 
pecially females, who cannot, by their un- 
aided exertions, attain a support. 

2. That it is desirable that aid, if fur- 
nished to these, should be so administered 
as not to guarantee thema support, (if they 
are able to labor,) without strenuous and 
continued exertion on their part, but only 
to render that exertion effective. 

That the funds used for affording 
this aid, should be derived from private, 
rather than from state appropriations ; not 
because the state is not interested in such 
beneficence, but because, in the adminis- 
tration of a private charity, more discrim- 





© We have been under special obligations to T. 
Colden Cooper, Esq., Principal of the New York 
Institution for the Blind, and to William Chapin, 
Ksq., Principal of the Philadelphia Institution, 
for valuable and interesting communications on 
this subject. 
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ination can be used than in the bestowment | 
of a largess from the state. 

4. That a small institution (not exceed- 
ing twenty-five or thirty workmen) can 
be conducted to better advantage than a- 
larger one ; and that it would be better to 
have two or three small ones in a large | 
state than one large one, especially if that 
one was located in a large city. | 

5. That, at times, aid to adult work- 
men, either in the way of loan or gift, to | 
enable them to purchase the necessary 
raw materials for the manufacture of their | 
wares, is more judicious than to adimit | 
them into workshops. 

6. That the teachers employed in the 
industrial education of pupils in institu- 
tions for the blind, should be superior 
workmen, and should, where it is prac- 
ticable, have a direct pecuniary interest in 
the success of those whom they instruct. 

7. That the capacity of the young blind 
man for self-support may be greatly in- 
creased, by giving him a better business 
training, devoting, during his last year of 
apprenticeship, ten hours a day to his 
work, and permitting him to aid in the 
purchase of the raw materials, and in the 
sale of the manufactured goods; thus 
bringing him more directly in contact with | 
the classes with whom, as an independent | 
workman, he will have occasion to deal. 

8. That we must look forward in the 





future to the establishment of asylums or 
retreats for the infirm and aged blind, es- 


pecially that portion of them who, though 


industrious and economical, have been un- 
able to provide for the wants of old age. 
The foundation of such asylums may well 
engage the attention of those whom Prov- 
idence has blessed with ample means, and 
who desire to bestow them so as to in- 
crease the sum of human happiness.* 

We have dwelt upon this subject at 
considerable length, because we regard it 
as one involving one of those great ques- 
tions of practical ethics, in which the 
whole community have an interest; and 
while the arguments of those who oppose 
industrial institutions may seem cold and 





° In this connection, the following particu- 
lars concerning the Hospice des Quinze-Vingts, 
which, in Paris, furnishes an asylum to the 
aged and infirm blind, drawn from M. Dufau’s 
work on the Blind, will interest the reader: 

“The hospital accommodates three hundred 
blind persons with their families. Its annual 
income is about $80,000. The allowance to a 
blind man is $89; or, if he is married, about 
$110; or, if he has one child, $120; or, if two, 
$130 50; and so on, adding $10 50 for each 
child. 

“ Besides these, it has about six hundred pen- 
siorers, who do not reside at the hospital, but 
receive $20, $30, or $40 per annum to aid in 
their support. In many of its arrangements, 
however, the Hospice des Quinze-Vingts is far 
from being a model establishment.” 
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unfeeling to some, it is no more than just- 
ice to them to say, that their objections 
arise not from any want of philanthropy, 
for among them may be found men who | 
are among the most eminent philanthro- 
pists of the age, but from the desire to act 
with impartial justice toward all the claim- | 
ants upon public sympathy and charity. 

There are many difficulties connected | 
with the successful solution of this great 
preblem; but we believe the experience | 
of the past will prevent serious errors in 
the future. 

We have, in a previous article, described 
the day-school for the blind in Paris, es- 
tablished by Dr. Ratier, and suggested its 
application to some of our large cities, | 
where a sufficient number of blind chil- 
dren could be found within a convenient 
distance, to render such a school useful ; 
but a philanthropist in Vienna, the ven- 
erable Klein, who has devoted more than 
fifty years of his life to the education of 
the blind, and whose philanthropy the 
frosts of eighty winters have not been able | 
to chill, has, in a little work, published in 
Vienna, 1843, suggested a plan for their 
more general which is well 
worthy the attention of the friends of the 
blind. 

In the first place, he lays down a series 
of plain, simple directions to the parents 
of young blind children, for the proper | 
early training of their children. We have | 
space for but a few of these ; he advises 
that they should be taught to sit upright 
in their chairs without clinging to any part 
of the chair, either with their hands or 
feet ; that if required to stoop to the floor | 





education, 


or ground, they should be instructed to 
bend the knees rather than the body ; that 
they should be encouraged to move about 
freely without assistance ; that they should 
learn and 
and to perform most of those little duties 
for their parents which are usually re- 
quired from seeing children; that in their 
playthings, special regard should be had 


to dress undress themselves, 


to their deprivation, and such articles 
given them as will instruct them in the 
form, size, or material of the object ; that 
they should not be reminded of their in- | 
firmity, unless as an incentive to greater 
exertion. When practicable, he would 
have them taught to read the raised letters 
early. 

In the primary schools, he observes, 
that they can learn very much by hearing 


VoL. X.—23 


the recitations of others, and the explana- 
tions of the teacher; and where there 
were several blind pupils in the school, 
the parish might be required to procure 
the elementary books in the raised letters, 
and maps and globes for their use. In 
the intermediate and higher schools it 


| would be necessary that the teachers 


should have some acquaintance with the 


| processes used for instruction in schools 


for the blind. This education, he sug- 
gests, should be acquired while their 
teachers are connected with the normal 
schools. (In Austria, all teachers of these 
grades must have received their education 
at the normal schools.) In those cases, 
where the normal school and the institute 
for the blind are in the same place, this 
training can be acquired by an attendance 
of an hour a day at the institute. Where 
they are in places distant from each other, 
one or more blind teachers should be em- 
ployed. 

This plan was strongly recommended 
to the French government by M. Dufau, 
in 1850, in his work ‘Des Aveugles,” to 
which we have already alluded ; and the 
effert is now making to carry it into effect 
in some of the Departments of France. 

The disproportion between the educated 


'and uneducated blind, is not so great in 
| this country as in most of the Kuropean 


states, thanks to the liberality of our state 
governments and to the energy of the 
friends of the blind; and there is not, con- 
sequently, so great a demand for such a 
system of instruction; but even here, 
much might be done by the circulation of 
simple directions to the parents of blind 
children, through the clergy, and by giving 
attention to their elementary instruction. 

The present is an age, beyond all others, 
remarkable for vigorous, well-directed, 
and persistent philanthropic effort ; of this 
effort the blind, as is natural from their 
mental activity and the interest which 
clusters around them, are receiving their 
fair share ; we would it were more, rather 
than less; but while they are remembered, 
the idiot and the insane should not be 
forotten. 

In our next we shall endeavor to give 
some account of the present condition of 
the prominent European schools, and as 
full a sketch as possible of our American 
institutions for the blind, including those 
of Indiana and Illinois, of which we give 
engravings in our present article. 





PHE LUCK 


Se MITE Luck of Eden-IHall” was writ- | 


ten by Mr. Wiffen, a member of the 
Society of Friends, who came before the 
public as an author in 1812, in a small book 
of poems. This volume, which contained 
promise of better things, was succeeded, 
in 1819, by a volume entitled “ Aonian 
Hours.” This work was succeeded by 2 
Roman story, entitled “ Julia Alpinula.” 


() | 





EDEN HALL. 


From this period he appears to have 


turned his attention almost exclusively to 
foreign literature, with a perseverance and 
suecess which have left the lovers of lit- 
‘“ He was,” 
writes a near relative, “so charmed with 
the 
solved, with something like a feeling of 


erature forever his debtor. 


sweet strains of Tasso that he re- 


poetical duty, to rescue his mind’s idol 
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from what Sir Walter Scott calls ‘the | 


frozen paws’ of his prosaic translator, 
Hoole. In this his labor of love he was 
encouraged by most of the poetic lights 
of the day, among whom may be named 
Scott, Southey, and Rogers.” 

In 1821 he accepted from the Duke of 
Bedford the office of librarian at Woburn 
Abbey. 
taste was entered upon with alacrity, and 
most ably filled up to the period of his 
death. 

About this period his taste having led 
him to explore the stores of Spanish liter- 
ature, he commenced a translation of the 
works of Garcilasso de la Vega, surnamed 
“the Prince of Castilian Poets.” This 
work, which won for him the highest lit- 
erary honors of Spain, was little appreci- 
ated in England, perhaps because eclogues 
and pastorals, however beautiful, are only 
adapted for a state of society emerging 
into the light of letters, and not for one 
on whom its meridian sun has long looked 
down. In Spain the lays of this poet are 
familiar as household words; and, after a 
long lapse of years, la Vega is still the 
pride of the ancient city of Toledo. In 
1824 the first volume of the * Jerusalem 
Delivered” made its appearance, and, after 


some delay, the second; the whole im- | 


pression of which perished in a fire at the 
office of its printer. In 1826 a second 
edition was called for; and in 1836 an- 
other of a smaller size, to meet the wants 
of readers of more limited means. 

In the year 1626 Mr. Wiffen visited 
Normandy for the purpose of collecting 
materials for his principal prose work, 


“The Historical Memoirs of the House | 


of Russell,” which, after seven years of 
labor and research, appeared in the year 
1833. In the year 1836, from a life calm- 
ly lapsing away in the happy solitudes of 
literature, Mr. Wiffen was suddenly called 
away, at the early age of forty-three, 
leaving a widow and three infant daughters 
to lament the loss of one equally good and 


gifted. His remains rest with the dead 
of his own people, a cypress alone distin- 


guishing his grave from the commoner 
earth, 

This ballad is founded on a popular su- 
perstition, and a family tradition, in Cum- 
berland, England. Eden Hall is a small 
village on the western side of the River 
Eden. The mansion and estates are the 
property of the Musgraves, heroes of in- 





An office so congenial with his | 


| numerable ballads, who have held property 


there since the time of Henry VI., and 
were distinguished during the reign of 
William the Conqueror, with whom they 
came over from Normandy. Ia the man- 
sion an old drinking glass, enameled in 
| colors, called Tue Luck or Epen Haut, 
is preserved with the greatest care. The 
letters I. H. S. on the top, point out the 
| sacred use from which it has been per- 
verted; but tradition affirms it to have 
been seized from a company of fairies 
who were sporting near a spring in a gar- 
den called St. Cuthbert’s Well; and, after 
an ineffectual struggle to recover it, van- 
| ished into thin air, saying : 


“Tf that glass do break or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Eden Hall.” 


In the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,”’ we find the subject thus referred to: 


“The martial spirit of our ancestors led 
them to defy these aérial warriors; and it is 
still currently believed that he who has cour- 
age to rush upon a fairy festival, and snatch 
from them their drinking cup or horn, shall 
find it prove to him a cornucopia of good for- 
tune, if he can bear it in safety across a run- 
ning stream. Such a horn is said to have been 
presented to Henry I. by a lord of Colchester.” 





The goblet took a name from the proph- 
| ecy, under which it is mentioned in the 
burlesque ballad, commonly attributed to 
the Duke of Wharton, but in reality com- 
posed by Lloyd, one of his jovial compan- 
ions. The duke, after taking a draught, 
had nearly terminated “ The Luck of 
Eden Hall,’ had not the butler caught 
the cup in a napkin as it dropped from his 
grace’s hand. It is not now subjected to 
such risks, but the lees of wine are still 
apparent at the bottom. 


On Eden’s wild romantic bowers, 
The summer moonbeams sweetly full, 
And tint with yellow light the towers. 
The stately towers of Eden Hall. 


There, lonely in the deepening night, 
A lady at her lattice sits, 

And trims her taper’s wavering light, 
And tunes her idle lute by fits. 


But little can her idle lute 

Beguile the weary moments now ; 
And little seems the lay to suit 

Her wistful eye and anxious brow. 


For, as the chord her finger sweeps, 
Ofttimes she checks her simple sung, 

To chide the forward chance that keeps 
Lord Musgrave from her arms so long; 











And listens, as the wind sweeps by, 
His steed’s familiar step to hear ; 
Peace, beating heart! twas but the cry 
And footfall of the distant deer. 


In, lady, to thy bower ; fast weep 

The chill dews on thy cheek so pale; 
Thy cherish’d hero lies asleep ; 

Asleep in distant Russendale! 


The noon was sultry, long the chase; 
And when the wild stag stood at bay, 
Bursek reflected from its face 
The purple lights of dying day. 


Through many a dale must Musgrave hie ; 


Up many a hill his courser strain, 
Ere he behold, with gladsome eye, 
His verdant bowers and halls again. 


But twilight deepens; o’er the wolds 
The yellow moonbeam rising plays, 

And now the haunted forest holds 
The wanderer in its bosky maze. 


No ready vassal rides in sight; 
He blows his bugle, but the call 
Roused echo mocks; farewell to-night, 
The homefelt joys of Eden Hall! 


His steed he to an-alder ties, 
His limbs he on the greensward flings ; 
And, tired and languid, to his eyes 
Woos sorceress slumber’s balmy wings. 


A prayer, a sigh, in murmurs faint, 
He whispers to the passing air ; 
The Ave to his patron saint, 
The sigh was to his lady fair. 


’Twas well that in that elfin wood 
He breathed the supplicating charm, 
Which binds the guardians of the good 
To shield from ail unearthly harm. 


Scarce had the night’s pale lady stay’d 
Her chariot o’er th’ accustom’d oak, 
Than murmurs in the mystic shade 
The slumberer from his trance awoke. 


Stiff stood his courser’s mane with 
dread ; 
His crouching greyhound whined with 


fear ; 
And quaked the wild-fern round his 
head, 
As though some passing ghost were 
near. 


Yet calmly shone the moonshine pale 
On glade and hillock, flower and 
tree; 
And sweet the gurgling nightingale 
Pour’d forth her music, wild and free. 


Sudden her notes fall hush’d, and near 
Flutes breathe, horns warble, bridles 
ring; 
And, in gay cavalcade, appear 
The fairies round their fairy king. 
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Twelve hundred elfin knights and more = - 
Were there, in silk and steel array'd ; 
And each a ruby helmet wore, 
And each a diamond lance display’d. 





And pursuivants with wands of gold, 
And minstrels scarf’d and laurel’d fair, 
Heralds with blazon’d flags unroll’d, 
And trumpet-tuning dwarfs were there. 


Sehind, twelve hundred ladies coy, 
On milk-white steeds, brought up their 
queen ; 

Their kerchiefs of the crimson soy, 
heir kirtles all of Lincoln-green. 


Some wore, in fanciful costume, 
A sapphire or a topaz crown ; 
And some a hern’s or peacock's plume, 
Which their own tercel- gents struck 
down. 


























And some wore masks, and some wore 
hoods, 
Some turbans rich, some ouches rare; 
And some sweet woodbine from the 
woods, 
To bind their undulating hair. 


With all gay tints the darksome shade 
Grew florid as they pass’d along, 

And not a sound their bridles made 
But tuned itself to elfin song. 


Their steeds they quit; the knights ad- 
vance, 
And in quaint order, one by one, 
Each leads his lady forth to dance ; 
The timbrels sound; the charm’s 
begun. 


Where’er they trip, where’er they tread, 
A daisy or a blue-bell springs ; 

And not a dew-drop shines o’erhead, 
Sut falls within their charmed rings. 


“The dance lead up, the dance lead 
down, 
The dance lead round our favorite 
tree ; 
If now one lady wears a frown, 
A false and froward shrew is she! 


“ There’s not a smile we fays let fall 
But swells the tide of human bliss; 
And if good luck attends our call, 
’Tis done on such sweet night as this. 


‘‘The dance lead up, the dance lead 


down, 
The dance lead round our favorite 
tree; 
If now even Oberon wears a frown, 


A false and froward churl is he!” 
Thus sing the fays ; Lord Musgrave hears 
Their shrill sweet song, and eager 
eyes 
The radiant show, despite the fears 
That to his bounding bosom rise, 


But soft; the minstrelsy declines ; 
The morris ceases ; sound the shaums! 
And quick, while many a taper shines, 
The heralds rank their airy swarms, 


Titania waves her crystal wand ; 
And underneath the greenwood bower, 
Tables, and urns, and goblets stand, 
Metheglin, nectar, fruit, and flower, 


“To banquet, ho!” the seneschals 
sid the brisk tribes, that, 
bees, 
At sound of cymbals, to their calls 
Consort beneath the leafy trees. 


thick 


Titania by her king, each knight 
Seside his ladye love; the page 
Behind his ’scutcheon’d lord, a bright 
Equipment on a brilliant stage ! : 


The monarch sits; all helms are doff'd, 
Plumes, scarfs, and mantles cast aside; 
And, to the sound of music soft, 
They ply their cups with mickle pride. 


as 
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Or sparkling mead, or spangling dew, 
Or livelier hypocras they sip ; 

And strawberries red, and mulberries blue, 
Refresh each elf’s luxurious lip. 


With “nod, and beck, and wreathéd 
smile,” 
They heap their jewel’d patines high ; 
Nor want their mirthful airs the while 


To crown the festive revelry. 


A minstrel dwarf, in silk array’d, 
Lay on a@ mossy bank, o’er which 
The wild thyme wove its fragrant braid, 
The violet spread its perfume rich ; 
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And while a page at Oberon’s knee 
Presented high the wassail-cup, 

This lay the little bard with glee 
From harp of ivory offer’d up: 


“ Health to our sovereign ! fill, brave boy, 
Yon glorious goblet to the brim ! 

There’s joy; in every drop there’s joy 
That laughs within its charmed rim ! 


“’Twas wrought within a wizard’s mold, 
When signs and spells had happiest power ; 

Health to our king by wood and wold! 
Health to our queen in hall and bower " 


They rise ; the myriads rise, and shrill 
The wild-wood echoes to their brawl, } 
“ Health to our king by wold and rill! 
Health to our queen in bower and hall !” 


A sudden thought fires Musgrave’s brain, 
So help him all the powers of light, 
He rushes to the festal train, 
And snatches up that goblet bright! 


With three brave bounds the lawn he cross’d, | 
The fourth it seats him on his steed ; 
“Now, courser! or thy lord is lost ; 
Stretch to the stream with lightning 
speed |” 


Tis uproar all around, behind; 
Leaps to his selle each screaming fay : 

“The charméd cup is fairly tined, 
Stretch to the strife, away ! 


away |” 
As in a whirlwind forth they swept, 

The green turf trembling as they pass’d; 
But forward still good Musgrave kept, 

The shallow stream approaching fast. 


A thousand quivers round him rain’d 
heir shafts or ere he reach’d the shore ; 
Sut when the farther bank was gain’d, 
This song the passing whirlwind bore : 


* Joy to thy banner, bold sir knight! 
But if yon goblet break or fall, 

Farewell thy vantage in the fight! 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall !”’ 


The forest clear’d, he winds his horn, 
Rock, wood, and wave return the din: 
And soon, as though hy echo borne, 
His gallant squires come pricking in. 


Tis dusk of day; in Eden’s towers 
4 mother o’er her infant bends, 
And lists, amid the whispering bowers, 
The sound that from the stream ascends. 


It comes in murmurs up the stairs, 
A low, a sweet, a mellow voice, 

And charms away the lady’s cares, 
And bids the mother’s heart rejoice. 


“Sleep sweetly, babe!” *twas heard to say ; 
“ But if the goblet break or fall, 
Farewell thy vantage in the fray! 


Farewell the luck of Eden Hall !” 


Though years on years have taken flight, 
Good fortune’s still the Musgrave’s thrall: 
Hail to his vantage in the fight! 
All hail the Luck or Even Hatt! 
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HOWE’S CAVE. 
ie. E’S CAVE, situated in Schoharie 


County, New York, on the banks of 
the Cobbleskill two 
from the Schoharie River, was discovered 


Creek, and miles 
about twelve years ago by Mr. Lester 
Howe, a Yankee, who has since kept a 
hotel for the entertainment of visitors to 
his under-ground possessions. The re- 
gion of country in which the cave is situ- 
ated is nearly barren of attractive features, 
presenting numerous pits and holes filled, 
or partly filled, with loose stones, and re- 
sembling in some sort, as has been fanci- 
fully said,a face damaged by the small-pox. 

Opening upon the road that winds among 
these uninviting hollows, the traveler is 
very glad to see a rude gate having 
‘* Howe’s Cave” painted in great letters 
upon one of its bars, and still more glad, 
when, having turned aside from the main 
road and crossed a little strip of more 
smiling landscape, he alights at the door 
of the Mineral Hotel, and receives the 
friendly hospitalities of the great cave 
explorer. As a first item of preparation 
for the dark journey, he invariably recom- 
mends an internal fortification, and as the 
best stimulus toward compliance, presents 
beefsteaks, 
pies, and preserved fruits, before which 


an array of coffee, custard 
the curiosity of the most inveterate ad- 
venturer is apt to subside for a time. In- 
the delightfully 


feasted with some of the accounts of the 


deed, imagination is 
cream-cakes, berries, and fat chickens to 


the Mineral Hotel. 


cellent a landlord is of course furnished 


be found at So ex- 
with wardrobes containing such equip- 
ments as the law of cave adventure directs, 
jackets and trousers of coarse sacking, 
and a skull-cap of leather, for purple and 
fine linen are not suitable articles for the 
drawing-rooms of the nether world. 

In one of the narratives of an expedi- 
tion to this cave there is a particular de- 
scription of the appearance which the 
platoon presented, and they are said to 
have lamented exceedingly their inability 
to send home to wives and daughters da- 
guerreotypes taken in the uniforms worn 
on the occasion, and thus have suggested 
a new study on the * 
Clothes.” 

Lamps, luncheon, and matches are also 


Philosophy of 


a part of the necessary furniture of an 


expedition. At the time of the discovery 
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of the cave the entrance to it was so small 
as to oblige all visitors to drag themselves 
through it, lengthwise along the ground, 
after the manner of our ancient enemy. 
Since then the inconvenience has been 
obviated by blasting the rocks and remov- 
ing the broken pieces, a work which may 
be supposed, not only to have startled the 
ancient echoes from their sleep, but that 
also 
“The terrific spirits bred 
In the sea-caverns, moved by those fierce jars, 
Rose up like giants from their watery bed, 
And, shook their silver hair against the stars. 
“ And now from out the watery floor 
A city rose, and well she wore 
Her beauty and stupendous walls, 
And towers that touch’d the stars, and halls 
Pillow’d with whitest marble, whence 
Palace against bright palace sprung, 
And over all a green roof hung.” 

Since the early settlement of the part 
of Schoharie County in which the cel- 
ebrated cavern is situated, it has been 
known, says one who has furnished some 
interesting particulars concerning it, that 
there was a spot somewhere along the 
ledge of rocks, north of the Cobbleskill, 
from which issued a strong current of air, 
so cold and strong, indeed, that in summer 
it chilled the hunter as he passed near it. 
It was familiarly called “ The Blowing 
Rock,” and no person ventured to remove 
the underbrush and rubbish that obscured 
the entrance, lest some hobgoblin, wild 
beast, or “* airy creature of the elements,” 
should pounce upon him as its legal prey. 
When Mr. Howe took up his residence in 
the neighborhood he heard of the exist- 
ence of this singular rock, and with a 
curiosity characteristic of his race, de- 
termined to visit it, which determination 
he carried into execution 

“Alone withouten any company.” 


He found the fact as stated, and upon re- 
the 
gap, some four feet square, from which 
proceeded a current of cold air, plainly 
perceptible at a distance of several rods. 
Satisfied of the existence of a cavern, he 
returned the following day with a friend, 
lights, pick-axes, ete., and creeping 
through the narrow entrance, penetrated 
a considerable distance : 


moving under-brush, discovered a 


“In low dark rounds the arches hung, 
From the rude rocks the side walls sprung, 
The stones with mildew gathering o’er, 
That never mortal footsteps wore, 

Were all the pavement of the floor.” 


Finding his observations uninterrupted by 
hobgoblins, or any other thing more for- 
midable than 

“Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph that liv’st 

unseen 

Within her airy shell, 

By slow meanders margent green, 

And in the violet-embroider’d vale 

Where the love-born nightingale 

Nightly to hear her sad song mourneth 

well,” 

he renewed his visits from one time to 
another, each visit penetrating a little 
further, and making some new discovery, 
until finally, having explored the distance 
of a mile, his progress was interrupted by 
a lake of water. Not discouraged, how- 
ever, he collected materials, constructed 
a boat, and had ere long the satisfaction 
of crossing the water and penetrating five 
miles beyond, still leaving “‘ much land to 
be possessed.” 

The opening of the cave, now suffi- 
ciently wide and high to admit of the tall- 
est person walking in erect, is approached 
by a gradual descent, and having entered, 
the beginning of a world of wonders pre- 
sents itself. A short distance from the 
mouth the passage widens to a breadth of 
fifty feet, but does not materially increase 
in height, and the roof, which seems to be 
the segment of a large circle, is smooth and 
even. For the next quarter of a mile the 
ceiling descends so lew as to oblige the 
visitor to double himself down, and _ pro- 
ceed at a slow and shambling pace. At 
the end of that distance the roof curiously 
and abruptly rises to a great height, and 
widens into what is called the Chapel. 
The name is not inappropriately derived 
from a beautiful combination of stalactites 
resembling an altar, and overhung with 
a drapery, fluted and fringed in a style of 
royal magnificence. Immediately above 
this altar is a conical opening in the roof, 
twenty or thirty feet across at the base, 
and of such immense height that no num- 
ber of torches can more than partially il- 
luminate it. 

A good many similar openings are to 
be seen in different portions of the cave, 
and Mr. Howe has not inappropriately 
christened them Depending 
from the edges of some of these belfries 
are fringes of stalactites, and other fan- 
tastic ornaments, which require to be seen 
in the full glitter of the torch-lights to be 
appreciated, as any written description 
falls immeasurably short of the reality. 


belfries. 
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Besides the altar, the chapel contains 
another curious formation of stalactites 
called the epaulet, from its striking re- 
semblance to that suldierly appendage ; 
none, however, but a giant could support 
its weight. 

The“ Gallery” presents few attractions ; 
not enough, indeed, to compensate for the 
trouble of an exploration, which can only 
be effected by stooping, walking on the 
hands and knees, and in some parts even 
dragging the slow length along, in in- 


ience of visitors, which is arranged with 
the kindliest regard to their comfort, for 
he feels a commendable pride in whatever 


| pertains to his subterranean domains. 


glorious likeness of the ancient beast, so | 


narrow the between fluor and 
ceiling. 


Many a forlorn adventurer has been led 


1s Space 


to believe, as he wriggled through this 
damp darkness, flattening himself between 
the stony roof and floor, that * night and 
shade had joined with hell in triple knot 
against his unarmed weakness,” 
put unction, elsewhere undreamed of, in 
the spirit’s soliloquy : 
Though so esteemed by shallow ignorance, 
“T tell you ‘tis not vain or fabulous, 
What the sage poets taught by th’ heavenly 
muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks, whose entrance leads to 
hell.” 


In this gap, or gallery, as it is called, 
there is a continuous draught of air, very 
cold, and so strong as to make it almost 
impossible to keep the torches alive ; 
some of them are always extinguished in 
every exploration, and too much precau- 


tion cannot be taken in regard to them, as | : 
ure innumerable side passages of greater 


the adventurer, who here loses his ‘ up- 
right shape, and downward falls into a 


groveling swine,” cannot hope for 


5 
“The swift sparkle of a glancing star 
To shoot from heaven, and give him safe 
Convoy out of the awful labyrinth.” 


The danger of this passage has hitherto 
begotten caution, and no fatal accidents 
have taken place. 

The path beyond this gallery is com- 
paratively easy for the distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile, but as the lake is approached 
the ground is strewed with fragments of 
rocks that have fallen from the roof, and 
some caution has to be observed in order 
tu the maintenance of an upright position. 

The lake is situated at a distance of 
nearly a mile from the entrance of the 
cave, and Mr. Howe has always in read- 


iness a substantial boat for the conven- 


The boat is rowed across the water in 
a few minutes, the lake being only about 
fifty feet wide; its depth is some twelve 
feet. 
passage, as the lowest projections of the 


There is no danger whatever in the 


rocks still leave sufficient room for those 
being ferried across to retain their upright 
position. 

Following the main avenue of the cave 
for about a mile beyond the further shore 
of the lake, the visitor’s attention is ar- 
rested by a rumbling noise like the sound 
of distant thunder, and he presently dis- 


| covers an opening in the rocks at the left 


| hand, passing through which and journey- 


and to | 


ing forward, the roar increases in volume 
until it becomes almost deafening, and 
presently he discovers that he is standing 
on the level with the top of a cataract, 
which tumbles, and groans, and breaks 
itself to pieces on the rocks below with a 
momentum that shakes the very found- 
Notwithstanding 


ations of the cavern. 


the crash and dash of the water, there is 


| said to be a soothing charm in its noise, 


and the traveler is apt to linger as if 


“The murmurs of the wandering wave, 
Seem’d to his ear the pity of a friend.” 


The main passage of the cave presents 
the appearance of a Jong and spacious hall, 
occasionally into ample 
Besides the main avenue there 


widening out 


rooms. 


or less extent, many of which have only 
been partially explored. It known, 
however, that many of them branch out 
into what appears to be interminable dis- 


is 


tance, presenting a broad field for the in- 
quiries of the curious. One of the largest 
of these side rooms is called The Cotton 
Factory. <A stream of considerable size 
runs through it, and the roar of another 
one some half a mile distant is heard very 
distinctly. 


similar to that he experiences in witness- 


The sensation of the visitor is 


ing the gathering of the most terrible 
storm, so awfully grand are the reverbera- 
tions. 


for 


One of the passages winds a long 
distance on the margin of a small-stream, 
which has not been explored to its termina- 
tion, but which, so far as it has been ex- 


plored, abounds with curiosities in the shape 
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of stalactites and stalagmites, some of 
them of such gigantic dimensions as to 
make the journey among them almost im- 
practicable. Most of these formations are 
suspended from the roof; some of them 
sufficiently high to offer no obstruction to 
the traveler, but others descending so low 
as to make it difficult even to crawl beneath 
them. 

A most agreeable music may be obtained 
by playing upon these columns as upon an 
instrument, and a singer, by ingeniously 
regulating his strokes, may accompany 
himself very admirably, and produce music 
which all the artificial instruments in the 
world cannot equal, as has been said by 
those who have heard it. There isa clear 
ringing silveriness about it that no other 
sound, or combination of sounds, come 
anywhere near producing. Perhaps some 
melodious genius may catch here some 
ideas, the embodiment of which shall com- 
mand the admiration of the world. 

A circuitous path, which obliges the 
visitor sometimes to stoop and sometimes 
to creep, conducts to a large apartment 
running up into a towering dome. One 
of the ornameuts of this chamber is an ex- 
ceedingly large stalagmite in the form of 
a pyramid, of a yellowish color, and pre- 
senting a surface smooth and shining as if 
it had been varnished, as indeed it has been 
by the continuous moisture of ages. 

Another one of the chambers is almost 
entirely filled by an enormously large sta- 
lagmite, sitting in everlasting darkness 
like one of the old divinities, ‘“* Who had 
wrapped his senses up in sweet oblivion 
of all thought, a piece of excellent beauty.” 

Many of the ceilings are hung with sta- 
lactites, and their uniformity of appearance 
throughout the cave is remarkable ; they 
resemble more than anything else huge 
mullen leaves growing in clusters. 

The air of this, like that of the Mammoth 
Cave, appears to produce the most exhilar- 
ating and healthful effects. A traveler 
who has experienced them says: “* Com- 
paring the air with water, that of the cave 
is the pure cool water of the fountain, and 
that of the earth the insipid water of the 
rain-vat,” and on coming out, he experi- 
enced, he tells us, a sensation of lassitude 
wholly unknown to him while within the 
eave. These salutary effects are probably 
attributable to the niter which abounds in 
greater or less degree in all caverns, im- 
parting an easy action to the respiratory 

Vou. X.—24 


organs, buoying the spirits, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. The efficacy of 
cave air in alleviating pulmonary diseases 
has been referred to in some of the previous 
articles of this series. 

Howe’s Cave possesses an advantage, 
in the great size of its curiosities, over 
most other caves, as they cannot be easily 
mutilated ‘or removed by the unrighteous- 
ness of visitors. It would be tedious to the 
reader were we to enter into minute and 
elaborate descriptions of the many avenues, 
chambers, domes, and ceilings which this 
beautiful wonder of nature presents to the 
visitor, as most of it would seem a mere 
repetition of descriptions which have been 
previously given. 

It abounds in the most curious and 
beautiful formations, such as challenge 
the intensest and sincerest admiration of the 
| beholder. ‘I found,” says one of its ex- 
| plorers, “in the course of my wanderings, 
several square columns, with bases and 
cornices, apparently cut out of the solid 
rock, and noticed many arches overhead 
that looked like fine stone masonry ; the 
white incrustations having the appearance 
of cement or mortar.” 

It is very hard to infuse into the ima- 
gination an idea of splendors, to which noth- 
ing the eye has seen bears a resemblance ; 
not much, therefore, is to be hoped from 
such poor word-paintings as I can com- 
mand. Any further attempt would be 
little more than an accumulation of words, 
leaving all the marvel, and mystery, and 
solemn magnificence still a great way off 
from the apprehension of the reader. 

Those who have examined it carefully 
bear testimony to the fact that every step, 
so far as explored, gives the beholder more 
and more extended ideas of the awfully 
sublime mysteries of nature, and more and 
more impress the mind with a sense of its 
own littleness. 

Were it not that love, and not power, 
is the name of Him who made all these 
things, we might justly fear that we should 
be lost and forgotten among the glories 
through which we creep about. But, 


“He sees with equal eyes, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall.” 





So thoroughly ventilated is Howe’s 
Cave, with a current of air coming from 
no one knows where, and going no one 
/ guesses whither, that no danger need be 
| apprehended from a visit to it; the niter, 
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too, is not only a preservative of the health, 
but a benefit to it. 

That the cave was known before the 
settlement of the whites is a supposition 
underlying which is the argument that 
human bones, as well as pieces of charcoal, 
incrusted with a solid coating of carbonate 
of lime, of two or three inches in thick- 
ness, have been found at the distance of 
more than a mile from its entrance. 

The action of water has in a great de- 
gree affected and varied the formation of 
the cave, but it appears probable that the 
opening of the solid rock was first pro- 
duced by some tremendous convulsion, and 
the splintered walls, together with the stu- 
pendous masses of rocks with which the 
floors are strewn, and which seem to have 
been torn from the roof, are indications 
favoring this idea. 

Wherever the ceiling is smooth and 
sufficiently low, “ it is covered with auto- 
graphs and classic symbols done in lamp- 
smoke,” and showing that ambition’ sur- 
vives the difficulties of the way. It is not 
unusual for the guide, on reaching a cer- 
tain point, to undertake, like Salmoneus 
of old, to rival the thunders of Jupiter. 
‘* His firmament,” says one who witnessed 
one of these vast attempts, ‘* was compara- 
tively narrow, and the fulminating ma- 
chinery somewhat primitive, but there was 
nothing contemptible in the report of the 
thunderbolts.” His method was to raise 
a heavy plank on end, and by throwing his 
weight upon it, bring it in sudden contact 
with the floor. The nearest arches would 
catch up the sound, split it into ten thousand 
fragments, and multiply them into each 
other until they became a deafening peal ; 
then they would cuff them this way and 
that, till they deepened into the angry bel- 
low of an earthquake, sending them through 
the long-drawn aisles of the immense 
apartments, until every rock in those miles 
of cavern would be gifted with a voice of 
thunder. ‘ We stood still, submerged in 
the awful noise,” continues the narrator ; 
and he concludes by saying, “If Jupiter 
Tonans could have fourc any fault with 
the report of that fulminating plank, his 
idea of good thunder must have been differ- 
cnt from ours.”” The same writer says: 


“A second experiment in acoustics was not 
less brilliant. Howe had brought a mysterious 
box under his arm, shaped like a baby’s coffin, 
from which he took out a violin, and resigning 
the insignia of Jove, he stepped abruptly into 
the character of Ole Bull. Howe the thunderer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





had petrified us into speechlessness; converted 
us into momentary fossils ; but Howe the fiddler 
re-executed the old Orphean feat, and made the 
human rocks caper about him in wild excite- 
ment; his music went to the heels quicker than 
champagne ever went to the head, and the magic 
of the place transformed his humble instrument 
into something divine.... Our spirits, buoyed 
up by the music, kept their elevation until we 
came in sight of The Harlem Tunnel. This pas- 
sage is half a mile long, and not more than five 
feet square. On entering the cave we had passed 
the Tunnel on stones thinly covered with water ; 
now the stream had risen so high that there 
was only a foot of space between its surface 
and the roof of the passage. Howe drew near, 
and so held his lamp that we could clearly 
see the torrent rushing through the tunnel. 
‘There,’ said he, ‘ we must either wade through 
that passage or retrace our steps, and pass the 
night within the cave.’ The water was fast 


rising, and in twenty minutes would fill the 
tunnel. Before us were a warm supper, dry 


bedding, cheerful daylight, wives and sweet- 
hearts. Behind were darkness, hunger, cold, 
wet rocks, and a fearful looking for of death by 
flood or precipice. We gave the onward word, 
and followed our leader, The passage was well- 
nigh a tragic affair, yet we managed to extract 
fun from it. We had only to look well after 
our lights, and avoid butting the rocks with our 
foreheads, and the rest was simply wading. 
Once through, we drained our boots, and pressed 
forward without obstruction. A hundred rods 
from the entrance, our eyes were greeted with 
a soft pale-blue light, which grew larger, and 
whiter, and warmer as we advanced, until our 
lamps became dim, and we were again bathed 
with the glad and yellow sunshine. Howe was 
especially grateful for the preservation of his 
violin, while there lingered in all hearts 


“*A feeling like the moan 
Of wearied ocean when the storm is gone.’” 


It is advisable that those persons pro- 
posing to make a subterranean journey 
should provide themselves with a suitable 
outfit before leaving home, over which one 
of the “ court dresses,” made and provided, 
may be worn; said dresses not unfrequently 
bearing evidence of service that makes the 
fastidious shrink from immediate contact. 

It is a little surprising, in view of the 
number and magnificence of our under- 
ground palaces, that they have not more 
especially attracted the attention of travel- 
ers, and not more frequently afforded in- 
spiration to poets, particularly to our own 
poets, as they present not only the best 


| quality of material for fancy to work with, 


| but are also infinitely suggestive. 


So we 
will take our leave of Howe’s Cave, 


‘From whose curved roof the mountains’ frozen 
tears, 

Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, 

Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful 
light.” 
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BRITISH INDIA—N® ILI. 


THE CONQUEST OF BENGAL. 


O°: previous article closed with the 
settlement of the great preparatory 
question, whether the French or English 
were to be the future lords of India. The 
great blow to the French dominion had 
now been given by Captain Clive, but the 
issue of the contest still continued for some 
time doubtful, but at last terminated in 
favor of the British arms. We now turn 
to the second act of this great drama, the 
denouement of which was the subjugation 
of Bengal to British authority. 

The affairs of the Company in India 
being now in a highly prosperous condition, 
Captain Clive, the hero of the Carnatic, 
returned to England, where he was greeted 
with universal applause, received with 
public honors, and presented by the Court 
of Directors with a diamond-hilted sword. 
At this time war again broke out between 
France and England, and the former, 
chagrined at the advantages she had lost, 
and which had been acquired by her rival 
in India, was determined to encourage and 
support her agents in their efforts to restore 
and extend her influence in the East. In 
the meantime Captain Clive had em- 
barked in an election contest, and had been 
defeated, and having, by his extravagant 
and expensive habits, nearly exhausted the 
immense fortune he acquired in India, he 
began to look again toward the East. 
This was the very thing desired by the 
Company and the government, who were 
both eager to avail themselves of his serv- 
ices in the promising conflicts of India. 
Accordingly, after an interval of two years, 
the Directors appointed him Governor of 
Fort St. David, and the king gave him 
the commission of a lieutenant-colonel in 
the British army, and in 1755 he again 
sailed for the East. 

The theater of Clive’s former brilliant 
exploits was the Carnatic, and the object, 
the breaking of the French power in India ; 
the next scene was changed to Bengal, 
the richest, most populous, and most pow- 
erful of all the subdivisions of the Mogul 
empire, and the prize of the contest was 
a kingdom. ‘The province of Bengal, to- 
gether with Orissa and Bahar, had long 
been governed by a viceroy, named Aliverdi 
Khan, and who, like the other viceroys of 
the Mogul, had become virtually independ- 
ent. His death, in 1756, gave the sover- 








eignty to his grandson, a youth under 
twenty, whose name was Surajah Dowlah. 
This young sovereign, rash, ignorant, and 
unfeeling, enervated in body and mind by 
excessive debauchery, and cruel as an 
Oriental despot, was just the character, 
and lived in just the circumstances, to lose 
an empire ; Colonel Clive, beld, adventur- 
ous, and ambitious, was just the man to 
win it. 

On some pretext of being displeased, 
Surajah moved his powerful army toward 
Calcutta, and as he drew near the yates, 
the governor, the few soldiers, and all 
who could, fled to the ships in terror. 
When the last boat had pushed off, the 
Nabob’s troops were entering the town, 
and there were still one hundred and ninety 
Europeans left in the city, who had no 
means of escape. These took refuge in 
the fort, where they were assailed by 
Surajah’s troops, and after a valiant but 
fruitless defense, were compelled to sur- 
render. ‘Their number was now reduced 
to one hundred and forty-six, who were 
taken into custody, and marched in the 
evening to a small chamber, which had 
served as the prison of the fortress. Then 
was enacted the most foul of all the acts 
of cruelty which ever stained the annals 
of mankind, known as the tragedy of the 
“ Black Hole,” and which led almost di- 
rectly to the establishment of the British 
dominion in India. 

The * Black Hole” was a room eighteen 
feet by fourteen, badly ventilated by two 
small windows, which were barred with 
iron, and which opened into a verandah. 
Mr. Holwell. a member of the council and 
the chief of the English there, remon- 
strated against the cruelty of forcing them 
into so small an apartment ; but the officer 
of the guard threatened to cut down any 
one who refused to enter, and the wretched 
prisoners, like sheep driven to the slaughter, 
suffered themselves to be literally packed 
in this small chamber, and the door was 
locked. 

It was on the 19th of June, and the 
evening was more sultry than is usual 
even in India at that time of the year. 
Many of the prisoners were suffering from 
severe wounds, and some were intoxicated 
with arrack, which they had been drinking 
in the fort. Nothing can surpass the hor- 
rors which were recounted by the few sur- 
vivors of that fearful night. A writer 
says: 
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“They cried for mercy; they strove to force 
open the door; they trampled each other down; 
fought with desperation for places at the miser- 
able windows; contended with each other for 
the small quantities of water with which their 
cruel murderers mocked them; they became 
mad with despair; insulted, and then implored 
the guards to fire among them. Mr. Holwell 
offered one of the inferior officers a thousand 
rupees if he could get them distributed into 
two apartments. He tried, but on his return 
said that the Nabob was asleep, and that no 
change could be made. The sum was doubied, 
and he tried again, but returning, reported 
that the Nabob still slept, and no one dared 
to awake him. The air in the confined cell 
became pestilential, and many were suffocated, 
and others trampled to death. At two o’clock 
only fifty were yet alive; and when Surajah 
awoke at six in the morning, only twenty-three, 
ghastly and insensible, were taken out alive.” 


As soon as the news of this fearful mas- 
sacre, and the fall of Caleutta, reached 
Madras, it was determined to prepare an 
expedition forthwith, to retake the posses- 
sions of the English, and to avenge their 
wrongs. An armament was fitted out, con- 
sisting of nine hundred Europeans and 
fifteen hundred Sepoys, with a fleet of five 
ships under the command of Admiral Wat- 
son, and the direction of the whole move- 
This 
expedition, undertaken ostensibly with the 
view of recapturing the small territory 
taken from the English by Surajah Dowlah, 
and of avenging the fearful punishment he 
had inflicted on one hundred and forty-six 
subjects of Great Britain, wears the aspect 


ment was given to Colonel Clive. 


of a movement altogether justifiable on the 
part of the English, and one which was 
ealled for by the grievous wrongs which 
had been inflicted upon them. But it soon 
changed from an armament formed for de- 
fense and revenge, to an army of conquest, 
and the expedition was soon converted 
into one which called into action the talents 
of Clive as a statesman, rather than his 
ability and courage as a soldier ; an expe- 
dition in which his military movements 
became subordinate to his political designs. 
In this new character he exhibited great 
talents, and gained great results ; but that 
the transactions in which he then began 
to take a part, have left a deep stain of 
blood and treachery, upon his character, 
and created a link of treachery in the 
acquisition of Bengal by Great Britain, we 
shall now see. 

The expedition sailed from Madras in 
October, but did not reach Bengal until 
December, 1756. On the second of Janu- 
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ary, 1757, they retook Caleutta without 
any difficulty, as it had been already 
abandoned by the Nabob, who was con- 
centrating his troops at some distance from 
that city. Although the army of Surajah 
amounted to forty thousand men, Clive 
determined to make a night attack upon 
his camp. He was not successful, but 
was obliged to retire with a considerable 
loss ; yet the daring attack had all the in- 
fluence of victory. Surajah was alarmed, 
and sought rather to negotiate than to fight, 
and a compact was made by which great 
advantages were conferred on the English. 
The treaty, however, had scarcely been 
concluded, when Surajah formed new de- 
He intrigued with 
the French authorities at Chandernagore. 
He invited M. Bussy to march from the 
Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive the 
English out of Bengal. All this was 
known to Clive and Watson. They were 
aware of the efforts which the French 
government was making to recover its 
influence and power in the East; they 
knew that Bussy, the successor of Dupleix, 
and his equal in valor and artifice, was at 
no great distance from Bengal, with a 
European and a large native force, and 
they clearly saw that a French and En- 
clish dominion could not exist together in 
India. They concluded, therefore, that 
they would be consulting the honor and the 
highest interest of England, by attacking 
her greatest rival, while they could do so 
with advantage. Instead of waiting to be 
attacked in Calcutta, they determined to 
strike a decisive blow, and to march against 
Chandernagore itself, which was the head- 
quarters of the French. Watson directed 
the expedition by water, Clive by land. 
The 
fort, the garrison, the military stores, all 
fell into the hands of the English. Nearly 
five hundred European troops were among 
the prisoners. The result proved that 
Clive was correct in his suspicions and 


signs against them. 


The success was rapid and complete. 


opportune in his attack, for it was then 
discovered that the Nabob was actually in 
treaty with the French. Clive then de- 
termined to incur the further responsibility 
of declaring war against this prince, and 
of taking part in a formidable conspiracy 
already existing among his subjects, to 
“He is,” said Clive, “a 
villain, and either he or we must be upset.” 

A prime leader in this native conspiracy 
against Surajah was Omichund, an artful 


dethrone him. 
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and avaricious banker, who had suffered 
by the fall of Caleutta, and who had been 
the chief instrument in carrying on the 
recent negotiations between the English 
and the Nabob. The confederacy included 


also Roydulluh, the minister of finance, | 
Meer Jaflier, the principal commander of | 
the troops, and Jugget Seit. the richest | 


banker in India. ‘The plot was opened to 
the English agents. ‘Their wish was to 


dethrone Surajah Dowlah, and to make | 


Meer Jaffier their ruler in his stead. 
Communication was opened between the 


malcontents at Moorshedabad and_ the 
English committee at Calcutta. The 


committee hesitated, but Colonel Clive de- | 


clared for the conspirators, and his vigor 
and firmness bore down all opposition. 
was determined that the English should 


It | 


lend their assistance to depose Surajah | 


Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier on the 
throne of Bengal. 
ised ample returns to the Company and its 
and liberal donation to the 
army, the navy,and the committee. This 
began the struggle directly, and the ge 
of artifice for Bengal, and from * 


servants, a 


Jus time 


forward Clive had to carry on; a painfully | 


anxious game of treachery,-and dissimula- 
tion. 
justify the deceptioas which he stooped to 
practice. 
in 
the 
to perfect security. 
who carried this to the Nabob, carried to 


term’, ‘S& affectionate and loyal, that 


, for a time lulled that doomed prince 


Mr. Watts, an agent of the Company at | 


Moorshedabad, a letter in the following 


7 : ‘Siting 
terms: “ Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothing. | 
I will join him with five thousand mena, | 
Assure | 


who never turned their backs. 


| 
him I will march night and day to his as- | 


sistance, and stand by him as long as I 
have a man left.” 


But his dissimulation and treachery were | 
met by the indecision and artful duplicity | 


of his conspiring allies. Meer Jaffier took 
an undecided part, evidently desiring to 


adhere to the Nabob, until he saw that he | 
Nor could | 


could desert him with safety. 
the avaricious Omichund be depended on ; 


he held the thread of the whole intrigue, 


and by one word in the ear of the Nabob he 
could destroy the whole plot. The plans 


were all ripe for execution, when on the | 


very eve of action Omichund, in addition 
to the enormous reward already promised 
kim, demanded £300,000 for his agency 


In return, Jaffier prom- | 


Even winning “an empire cannot | 


He ‘srote to Surajah a letter | 


The same messenger | 


in the plot. The peril was imminent ; 
the life of Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of all 
the conspirators, was at his merey. The 
| committee, appalled at the danger, knew 
| not what course to take. But Clive was 
ready even for this emergence. The man, 
he said, was a villain, and any artifice 
which could defeat such knavery was justi- 
fiable. ‘* Promise him all he asks,” said 
the man who was determined to win Ben- 
gal, ‘“‘and draw up any forra of engage- 
ment that shall satisfy him and secure us 
| against his treachery.” ™'wo agreements 
| were prepared, one written en red paper, 
promising all that Omichund had asked ; 
the other on white paper, giving him 
nothing. Admiral Watson signed the lat- 
ter, but refused to sign the other, which, 
however, Clive determined to do for him. 
Omichund was deceived and _ satisfied ; 
Clive had forged the name of Admiral 
Watson! 

_All was now ready for action. Clive 
put his troops in motion, and wrote to 
| Surajah in a menacing tone, very different 


from that of his previous letters. The 
| Nabob assembled his whole force and 
marched to encounter the English. Meer 


| Jaffier, still undecided, delayed to fulfill 
his engagements, and returned evasive 
answers to the earnest remonstrances of 
the English. Clive’s situation was immi- 
| nent and painfully anxious, but his valor, 
| if not indeed his recklessness, was equal 
to it, and in spite of the decision of a 
| council of war to the contrary, he determ- 
_ ined to march to Plassey, where were con- 
centrated the thousands of Surajah’s troops. 
After a day’s toilsome march, the English 
army took up its quarters within a mile of 
the enemy. The day broke; the day 
which decided the fate of India; the day 
| which gave an Asiatic empire to Great 
Britain ; the day which converted the East 
India Company of traders into a company 
of sovereigns! At sunrise the army of 
| the Nabob began to move toward the grove 
| where the English lay. The battle com- 
menced with a cannonade. It lasted but 
a few hours. The forces of Surajah were 
dispersed never to reassemble. Only five 
hundred of the vanquished were slain ; 
| “ but their camp, their guns, their baggage, 

innumerable wagons, innumerable cattle, 

remained in the power of the conquerors. 

With the loss of twenty-two men killed, 
_and fifty wounded, Colonel Clive had 
scattered an army of sixty thousand men, 
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and subdued an empire larger and more 
populous than Great Britain. 

As the battle was closing, Clive observed 
a dense body of troops, on the left of the 
enemy, moving toward his right. As they 
made no communication, they were fired 
on as they approached, but in a short time 
some horsemen came in, announcing that 
this was Meer Jafflier’s corps, and that he 
sent his congratulations to the victors. 
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| spread the terror of her arms throughout 


the provinces of the Mogul empire, nearly 
all of which have since been subjected to 
British dominion. 

Various have been the judgments of 


| English writers with regard to these trans- 


actions of Lord Clive. Some honestly con- 


| demn the whole transaction, and exhibit 


| 


| 
| treachery. 


° ; | 
Although he had given no assistance to | 
the English, yet on the following morning | 


he entered the camp, and claimed the con- 
ditions of the agreement. He was obvi- 
ously uneasy, and conscious of his duplicity. 
Clive, however, though he was in reality 
master of Bengal, and could as easily have 
driven off Jaffier as he had scattered the 
forces of Surajah, knew that it was not 
the time, and would be neither politic nor 
safe to assume the sovereignty of an em- 
pire, and therefore he received him with 
open arms, and hailed him as Nabob «* 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Ina few days 
the ceremony of the installation was per- 
formed, Clive led the new Nabob to the 
seat of honor, placed him on it, presented 
to him an offering of gold, and then turn- 
ing to the natives who filled the vast hall 
of the palace at Moorshedabad, congratu- 
lated them on the good fortune which had 
freed them from a tyrant. 


the character of Clive as one of infamy and 
Others, like Macaulay, pre- 
sent for consideration many circumstances 
which they suppose palliate his guilt and 
duplicity, while Sir John Malcolm under- 
takes to defend the affair in all its parts. 
About sixteen years after the battle of 
Plassey, the treacherous transactions be- 
tween Clive and Meer Jaffier were con- 
demned by the public voice, and severely 
criticised by Parliament. In 1772, that 
body felt that it could no longer neglect 
the affairs of India, and leave the interests 


| of so great a territory and so vast a number 


of people, wholly in the hands of a mere 
trading company. ‘The ery of tyranny 


| and oppression constantly rang about the 


Soon Omichund came to gather the | 


enormous rewards that had been promised 
for his treachery. The white treaty above 
referred to, and the only one which Admiral 
Watson had signed, was now produced and 
read, and Clive turned to Mr. Crafton, one 
of the Company’s secretaries, and said : 
“Tt is now time to undeceive this treacher- 
ous Omichund.” “ Omichund,” said Mr. 
Crafton, “ the red treaty is false, and with- 
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out authority ; you are to have nothing! 


of his attendants; he revived, but his mind 
never recovered from the fearful shock. 


chanyers of Parliament; Clive was hated 
and condemned throughout the country ; 
the financia?. difficulties of the Company 
brought on a cry's's, and the ministers were 
forced to take up tie Subject. A long and 
scrutinizing investigat,.. of the career of 
Clive and the affairs of the Company en- 
sued, and at length the House of «'°m- 
mons, by a succession of strange and con ~ 
tradictory resolutions, condemned and ap- 
proved the transactions of Lord Clive; 
severely criticised his treachery, and at 
the same time assumed to itself the vast 
consequences of his duplicity. They re- 
solved that acquisitions made by the arms 
of the State, belong to the State alone, and 
that it is illegal in the servants of the State 


| to appropriate such acquisitions to them- 
Omichund fell back insensible into the arms | 


| 


He survived the event a short time, bereft | 


of both his estate and his reason, and died 
in poverty and obscurity. 


Such were the intrigues attending this | 


treacherous overthrow of Surajah Dowlah ; 


and such was the famous battle of Plassey ; | 
a battle which marks the first great era in 
the history of British India ; a battle which 
achieved for Great Britain the richest 
district ef Hindoostan ; broke completely 
the power of the French in the East; 
established the authority of England, and | 


selves. They resolved that this whole- 
some rule had been systematically violated 
by the English functionaries of Bengal. 
They resolved that Clive had, through the 
power which he possessed as commander 
of the British forces in India, illegally ob- 


tained large sums from Meer Jaffier ; and 


: 2 
| then passed a unanimous resolution that 


“Lord Clive had, at the same time, ren- 
dered great and meritorious services to his 
country.” Clive was promoted, and left 
in the enjoyment of his vast fortune and 
doubtful honors. Great Britain took pos- 
session of his vast territorial acquisitions 
in the East; began from that time forward 























to direct and regulate the affairs of India, 
and from that time becomes responsible to 
God and the world for the administration 
of the affairs of an empire more vast than 
herself, and containing a population of 
more than one hundred millions of souls. 


+. +. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 

T has been a question among zoologists 

whether or not man ought to be con- 
sidered as an animal, and to take his place 
in the system of nature with a generic 
and specific name. Some have decided 
in the affirmative, as Linneus, who places 
Homo sapiens it the head of his Primates, 
and Cuvier, who creates an order, “ Bi- 
manes,” for the express reception of the 
humanspecies. Others, as Aristotle, Ray, 
and Swainson, exclude him from their 
systems, and refuse to assign him a zoo- 
logical place. ‘The grounds of this ex- 
clusion are tersely expressed by the pres- 
ent Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
following words: “ There is nothing phifi- 
osophical in the comparison of a being 
possessed of improvable reason with one 
that is governed by natural, instinct. be- 
cause there is no just affir,ity between the 
talents which are comp-ired.” 

We incline te, think, however, that 
both thes@ "hypotheses are true. Man, in 
Tefard to his body and soul, is an animal, 
“and is to be compared with other animals ; 
he is the highest form in the highest class ; 
while it is in regard to his spirit, the 
moral consciousness of responsibility, the 
principle which constitutes him capable of 
worshiping God, that he is separated from 
the brute creation, and placed per se. The 
contrast between man and beast is not a 
contrast between reason and instinct, com- 
mon, and almost universal as is this sup- 
position, for it can be readily shown that 
these two mental qualities, though very 
different, are by no means inseparable ; 
that in point of fact the dog is endowed 
with reason as well as instinct, and that 
man performs many actions which are 
purely instinctive, as well as those which 
are prompted by reason. We shall pres- 
ently adduce some examples in proof of 
the former of these propositions. 

What is the nature of spirit, or how 
that principle can be defined, by the pos- 
session of which man is raised above com- 
panionship with the ape and the dog, is a 
question which we will not attempt to 
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answer. ‘In the image of God made he 
man.” ‘The Creator, who spoke all other 
terrestrial existences into being by his 
almighty word, condescended to * breathe 
into the nostrils’ of man, whom he had 
formed out of dust, “ the breath (or spirit) 
of life.” Thus his spiritual part was a 
direct emanation from the Deity, who had 
respect to the wondrous plan, devised be- 
fore the foundation of the world, whereby 
the creature man was to be brought into 
the closest union with himself. Here is 
the true dignity of man: it is not that he 
is a reasonable being ; it is not that he is 
a moral being ; but it is that by an act of 
stupendous grace his being has been shared 
by the everlasting God, who became par- 
taker of his flesh and blood, in order that 
he might become a partaker of the Divine 
nature. Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God! 

‘To some it may appear strange that we 


‘should consider the possession of a soul, 


as well as a body, common to the brutes 
with man, and may possibly startle even 
some who do not fall into the general 
mistake of confounding the soul with the 
spirit. Yet it is evident that the inferior 
creatures do manifest mental attributes. 
“The phenomena,” observes Dr. Prich- 
ard, “‘of feeling, of desire and aversion, 
of love and hatred, of fear and revenge, 
and the perception of external relations, 
manifest in the life of brutes, imply, not 
only through the analogy which they dis- 
play to the human faculties, but likewise 
from all that we can learn or conjecture 
of their particular nature, the superadded 
principle, distinct from the mere mechan- 
ism of material bodies. That such a prin- 
ciple must exist in all beings capable of 
sensation, or of anything analogous to 
human passions and feelings, will hardly 
be denied by those who perceive the force 
of arguments which metaphysically de- 
monstrate the immaterial nature of the 
mind.” 

Instinct has been defined as a natural 
impulse to certain actions which animals 
perform without deliberation, and without 
having any end in view, and without know- 
ing why they do them. It differs from 
intellect in the unerring certainty of the 
means it employs, the uniformity of its 
results, and the perfection of its works 
prior to, and independent of, all instruction 
or experience ; and, lastly, by the pursuit 
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of nothing beyond what conduces directly 
either to the continuation of the individual 
or the propagation of the kind. But the 
arts of rational creatures proceed slowly 
through diversified and oft-repeated ex- 
periments, while the means they employ 
are always various, and seldom the best 
and most appropriate. 

Assuming the correctness of this diag- 
nosis, let us examine the source of the 
actions recorded in the following anec- 
dotes : 


“The battering-train going to the siege of 
Seringapatam, had to cross the sandy bed of a 
river that resembled other rivers of the Penin- 
sula, which leave, during the dry season, but 
a small stream of water running through them, 
though their beds are mostly of considerable 
breadth, very heavy for draugi?t, and abounding 
in quicksands. It happened that an artillery- 
man, who was seated on the tumbr.il of one of 
the guns, by some accident fell off, in such a 
situation that in a second or two the hind- 
wheel must have gone over him. The elephant, 
which was stationed behind the gun, perceiv: ng 
the predicament in which the man was, in 
stantly, without any warning from its keepers, 
lifted up the wheel with its trunk, and kept it 
suspended till the carriage had passed clear of 
him.” 

“While an old man was wandering by the 
side of one of the largest tributaries of the Al- 
mand, he observed a badger moving leisurely 
along the ledge of a rock on the opposite bank. 
In a little time a fox came up, and after walk- 
ing for some distance close in the rear of the 
poor badger, he leaped into the water. Imme- 
diately afterward came a pack of hounds at 
full speed in pursuit of the fox, who by this 
time was far enough off floating down the 
stream, but the luckless badger was instantly 
torn to pieces by the dogs.” ; 

“A gentleman was engaged in the amuse- 
ment of coursing, when a hare, closely pressed, 
passed under a gate, while the dogs followed, 
by leaping over it. The delay caused to her 
pursuers by this manceuver seems to have taught 
asudden and useful lesson to the persecuted 
creature, for as soon as the dogs had cleared 
the gate and overtaken her, she doubled and 
returned under the gate as before, the dog¢ 
again following and passing over it. And this 
flirtation continued backward and forward un- 
til the dogs were fairly tired of the amuse- 
ment, when the hare, taking advantage of their 
fatigue, quietly stole away.” 


Of dogs numberless well-authenticated 
stories are on record, (and almost every 
one can add to the nymber from his own 
circle of information or observation,) which 
indicate a comparatively high degree of 
reasoning power. Who has not observed 
the intelligence of those dogs which lead 
the blind through crowded thoroughfares 
and dangerous places, always awake, not 
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| to their own comfort, but to the safety of 
| their unconscious masters? Montaigne 
| has seen one of these dogs along the ram- 
| parts of a town leave a smooth and uni- 
form path, and take a worse, in order to 
| lead his master from a too close proxim- 
ity to the edge. 
| M. Fred. Cuvier, in his highly interest- 
ing description of an orang, brought to 
| France by M. Decaen, makes the follow- 
After alluding to its love 


' 


ing statement. 
lo ° 
| for its owner, he says: 


“This principle of affection generally in- 
| duced our orang to seek the society of those 
| persons with whom it was acquainted, and to 

shun solitude, which was at all times displeas- 
ing to it. On one occasion it exhibited for this 
purpose a very remarkable degree of intelli- 
gence. It was kept in a small room off a large 

| saloon, usually occupied by the members of the 
| family, and had frequently been observed to 
| mount a chair which stood contiguous, for the 
purpose of unbolting the door and joining the 

| rest of the company. At length the chair was 
removed to a distant corner of the room for 
the express purpose of preventing the intru- 
sion ; but scarcely had the door. been shut than 
. was again opened, and the orang was seen 
lin tthe act of descending from the identical 
| chair, witich he had carried back again to its 
| old situation, to enable him to mount up to the 
height of ie iplt. It is certain that the ani- 

| mal had never be’.,.. taught to act in this man- 
Ah. seen others do so; the 


} ner, nor had he «®t « 
| t of his own natural 


| whole affair was the resu’ 
reason, and differed in no respect» 

human being would have done in like & 
| stances.” 


| 
| 


from what a 
“reum- 


And is not this a legitimate deduction 2 
and will it not apply to all the examples 
| we have enumerated, and to thousands of 
| others? The elephant had never been 
| caught to lift wheels when they threatened 
| to crush fallen men; nor the fox to trans- 

fer his own peril to a stray badger ; nor 
| the hare to run to and fro under a gate ; 
| nor the blind man’s dog to give a wide 
berth to the rampart’s verge. The actions 
were not the results of education, of habits 


| induced by training. 


| Neither were they, 


or any of them, marked by “ unerring cer- 


| tainty in the means,” or “ uniformity in 
| the results,” nor can it be said that they 
| were “ performed independently of all ex- 
| perience ;” they differed in toto from in- 


stinctive actions. Every one of them 
indicates a reasoning power, combining 
cause with effect, using the light of past 
experience, or perceiving the suitability of 
some resource to present emergence, and 


that, in one or two of the cases, as in those 


| of the fox and the hare, with a sudden 
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promptitude which in man would have | T Elephants habitually perform certain 


been admired as presence of mind. Why 

should we hesitate to call it so here 2 
Instances are not wanting in which the 

inferior animals have manifested a cap: 


abstract notions, such as time, number, (nd 
language—notions whieh certainly \ave 
little in common with instinct. Sowhey, 


in * Omniana,” mentions two dogs which | 


were able to count the days of thetweek. 
One of these, he says, belonge? to his 


ing two miles every Saturday’to cater 
for himself in the shambles. “TI know,” 
he adds, “ a more extraordinary and well- 
authenticated example. A dog, which had 
belonged to an Irishman, and was sold by 
him in England, would never toych a mor- 
sel of food upon Friday.” 

In one of his Essays, Mo'faigne says : 


iuties on the mere verbal promise of 


,special rewards, which it would be very 


dangerous to withhold when the condition 


| is accomplished. 
city for comprehending some of the mv-e | 


But one of the most remarkable “exam- 
ples on record of this faculty, is the fol- 
lowing story of a spaniel, avouched by the 
personal knowledge of Mr. Martin, a zo- 
ologist of deserved reputation : 


“One morning, as the lady to whom the 


ee ji ‘ ‘ | spaniel belongs was lacing her boots, one of the 
grandfather, and was in the habit «f trudg- | 


laces broke. She turned to the dog, and play- 


| fully said, ‘O dear! I wish you would find me 


another boot-lace ;’ and having managed with 


| the broken one, thought no more about it. On 


“ The oxen that served iy the royal gardens 
of Susa, to water them, ajd turn certain great | 


wheels to draw water for that purpose, to which 
buckets were fastened, (such as there are many 
in Languedoc,) beings ordered every one to draw a 
hundred turng’a day, they were so accustomed 
to this NUM jer, that it was impossible by any 
force to thake them draw one turn more ; but, 


their t¢ck being performed, they would sud- | 
the brutes, especially those which, being 


deuly -stop, and stand still.” 


A's proofs that brutes can acquire some 
krvo>wledge of human language, we may 
mention the following facts and anecdotes 
out of many. Mr. W. C. Martin says: 


“We have two dogs, a spaniel and a terrier, | 
£5, 


both of small size; and if, by way of trial, in 
the course of conversation we say, in the ordi- 
nary tone of voice and without looking at them, 
‘Iam sure there must be a cat somewhere 
about the house,’ they are instantly excited, 
and search in every place for the animal, to 
which they bear instinctive hatred.” 

Dr. Gall says that dogs learn to un- 
derstand not merely separate words or 
articulate sounds, but whole sentences 
expressing many ideas. In his treatise 
upon “ The Functions of the Brain,” is the 
following passage : 

‘“T have often spoken intentionally of objects 
which might interest my dog, taking care not 
to mention his name, or make any intonation 
or gesture which might awaken his attention. 


He, however, showed no less pleasure or sorrow, | 


as it might be, and, indeed, manifested by his 
behavior that he had perfectly understood the 
conversation which concerned him, I had taken 
a bitch from Vienna to Paris; in a very short 
time she comprehended French as well as Ger- 
man, of which I satisfied myself by repeating 
before her whole sentences in both languages.” 


the following morning, when she was again 
lacing her boots, her spaniel ran up to her with 
a new silken boot-lace in his mouth ; not only 
to her great amazement, but that of the family. 
Where the dog had obtained the boot-lace no 
one could tell; but, doubtless, he had purloined 
it from some work-box or similar repository.” 


The same naturalist has mentioned sev- 
eral instances in which a communication 
was made by one animal to another of 
certain events that had occurred to the 
former, and of a definite and intelligent 
common action resulting. 

Every observant reader is aware that 


domesticated, come more frequently under 
our notice, display many of what, in our- 
selves, we call moral feelings or affec- 


tions, whether good or bad; but, perhaps, 
| all are not cognizant of the extent of the 


category. We could readily cite anec- 
dotes to prove that love, hatred, jealousy, 
gratitude, pity, sympathy, faithfulness, 
obedience, sorrow, joy, pride, revenge, 
and even conscience of guilt, are attributes 
of the bestial, no less than of the human 


| soul. Some of these are too commonly 


witnessed to need illustration, but we shall 
cite a few examples. 

The affection of the dog for his human 
friend is so fervent, so tender, that it is 


| scarcely surprising that it should some- 


| times beget that horrid accompaniment, 


jealousy, with which in our nobler bosoms 
it is so often associated. Nor is it only 
of their own species that dogs are jealous ; 
any intruder that appears to share the re- 
gard which they had been accustomed to 
consider exclusively their own, becomes 
an object of fierce hatred. M. Blaze men- 
tions a dog which died of consumption, 
because its mistress received home an in- 
fant that had been put out to nurse. He 
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growled whenever he saw her kiss the 
child. 
upon and killed a child of six years old, in 
the arms of his mother; the only reason 
for this ferocity being that the little fellow 
had been in the habit of caressing another 
dog in the sight of the savage animal, 
which had always, before this, been kept 
chained. 

As to pride, it is well known in the 
East that the elephant receives pleasure 
from his gorgeous trappings, and moves 
with a more stately step, and with manifest 
appreciation of his honors, when bedizened 
Pliny relates that 
one of the elephants of Antiochus, having 
been deprived of his silver ornaments for 


in scarlet and gold. 


refusing to sound the depth of a river, re- 
jected his food, and actually died under 
the sense of his disgrace. 

The same intelligent creature shall af- 
ford us an illustration of sympathy, so 
strong as to overcome even the obedience 
habitual to the animal. Bishop Heber 
saw an old half-starved elephant fall under 
his work, and being unable to rise, another 
of very large size 
him. 


vas brought to assist 


“T was much struck,” says the good prelate, 
“with the almost human expression of sur- 
prise, alarm, and perplexity in his countenance, 
when he approached his fallen companion. 
They fastened a chain round his neck and the 
body of the sick beast, and urged him in all 
ways, by encouragement and blows, to drag him 
up, even thrusting spears into his flanks. He 


pulled stoutly for a minute; but on the first | 


groan his companion gave, he stopped short, 
and turned fiercely round with a loud roar, and 
with his trunk and fore-feet began to attempt 
to loosen the chain from his neck.” 


Dr. Abel, in his minute account of the 
manners of a Bornean orang, speaks of 
the fitsof passionate anger into which he 
would sometimes fall : 


“If repeatedly refused an orange, when he 
attempted to take it, he would shriek violently, 
and swing furiously about the ropes; then re- 
turn and endeavor to obtain it: if again refused, 
he would roll for some time like an angry child 
upon the deck, uttering the most piercing 
screams, and then suddenly starting up, rush 
furiously over the side of the ship, and disap- 
pear. On first witnessing this act, we thought 
he had thrown himself into the sea; but on a 
search being made found him 
under the chains.” 


we concealed 

The worthy doctor says that this act, 
in a rational being, would have been called 
the threatening of suicide. Was it any- 
thing else in this ape? Was not the act 


| evidently the result of a process of reason- 
In 1841, a bull-dog in Paris flew | 


ing, founded on his observation of the 
value his master set on him, and compre- 
hending the sorrow which the supposed 
léss would produce? The cautiousness 
which determined that it should be only a 
deceptive loss was a refinement of intel- 
lect, almost human. 

A kindred animal, the Siamang, shall 
afford us an example of a mental principle 
very like conscience. The dog and cat, 
howevei, often display its workings as 
well. Im Mr. Bennet’s “ Wanderings,” 
there is an account of this ape, which he 
was keeping. In the cabin, there was a 
piece of so\ap, which had excited the Si- 
amang’s eippidity, and for the abstraction 
of which h*® had been several times scolded. 
One day Mr. Bennet, while engaged in 
writing, happened to see the siamang en- 
gaged in his t:hievish practices. 


“T watched him,’ * says the observer, “ with- 
out his perceiving thav* I did so ; he occasionally 
cast a furtive glance towzard the place where I 
sat. I pretended to write ; she seeing me busily 
engaged, took up the soap an.d moved away 
with it in his paw. When he had , walked half 


| the length of the cabin, I spoke quiettiy, without 


frightening him. The instant he found I saw 
him, he walked back again, and deposit ed the 
soap nearly in the same place whence bh: e had 
taken it; thus betraying, both by his firstn and 
last actions, a consciousness of having dt one 
wrong.” . 


We shall close these anecdotes with a 
very touching one, illustrative at once of 
the most tender and faithful love, and of 
the deepest sorrow. After the battle of 
Aughrim, the bodies of the Irish were left 
where they fell, to the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the field. Among them was 
an Irish officer, who was killed and strip- 
ped in the battle. But his faithful dog dis- 


| covered his remains, and guarded the body 


day and night; and though he fed with 
other dogs on the slain around, yet he 
would not allow them or anything else to 
touch the body of his master. When ail 
the dead bodies were consumed, the other 
dogs departed ; but this one used to go in 
the night to the adjacent villages for food, 
and presently return to the place’ where 
his master’s bones only were then left. 
Thus he continued from July, when the 
battle was fought, till January following, 
when one of Colonel Foulk’s soldiers, who 
was quartered in the neighborhood, hap- 
pening to go near the spot, the dog, fear- 


| ing he came to disturb his master’s bones, 
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rushed upon the man, who unslung his 
musket on the instant, and shot the poor 
animal dead. He expired faithful as he 
had lived. 


Here we take a respectful leave of our 
readers. 


small portion of the wide range of anirjated 
being. Our course has been like that of a 
railway passenger through a varied and 
fertile country : it is but a small pertion of 
the expanse that falls under his brief and 
rapid glances, but then this affords him a 
fair sample of the whole. 
untouched multitudes of details, not less 
interesting in themselves, nor less suggest- 
ive than those which we have noticed ; but 
these may suffice to be the spokesmen of 
the vast band, who with one accord render 
unceasing praise, not less elo juent because 
silent to the ear of sense/ unto Him who 
made them all for his o¥n elory. 


aa: 


THE HOLY SCAPULAR. 


HERE lie before me two small pieces 


of btown woolen cloth. I judge 
they May be about two inches Jong and 
an inG-h and a half wide. On the reverse 
of One of them is a female figure in plain 
CORtume with rays of diverging light 
streaming from both hands. Over her 
head are these significant words: “ O 
Marie, concu sans péché, priez pour nous 
vous,” which the 
iT 0 
Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us 
who have recourse to you.” Just at the 
bottom we read, “ Ces rayons sont le 
symbole des graces que Marie obtient aux 
hommes,” which words do inform us that 
“These rays are the symbol of the favors 
which Mary obtains for men.” 

On the reverse of the other we have the 
letter M, surmounted by a cross, so ar- 
ranged as to answer for I. M. I., [Jesus, 


gut avons recours a 


English reader may understand thus : 


Mary, and Joseph,] and the sacred hearts | 


of Jesus and Mary, surrounded by six- 
teen stars, and these solemn words are 
at the bottom, “Revers de la médaille mi- 
raculeuse:” * Reverse of the miraculous 
medal.” Now mysterious 
pieces of cloth, lined with cambric and so 


these two 


curiously stamped, are coupled together | 


by two strings of very small worsted 


braid. 


These pieces of cloth, gentle reader, are | 


We have sought to lead them, | 
rapidly but not unobservantly, throuch a | 
~ > 


We have left | 


Tue Hory Scapunar, concerning which 
i beg to submit to your consideration sun- 
| dry strange and miraculous facts from the 
l highest official authority. 

| There is also before me a notable book, 
| the title of which runs thus: 


“The Scapular Book; Containing the Scap- 
ular of our Lady of Mount Carmel; the Scap- 
| ular of our Blessed Lady of the Seven Dolors ; 
the Scapular of the Immaculate Conception ; 
the Scapular of the most holy Trinity ; the red 
Scapular of our Lord’s Passion, and of the Sa- 
cred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. With the ap- 
probation of the most Rev. John Hughes, D. D., 
Archbishop of New York. Donnegan & Brother, 
151 Fulton-street, New York.” 

You are inclined to ask, What can be 
the importance of these two little pieces 
of cloth? They cannot, you say, be 
even properly named, for the word Scap- 
ular indicates something about the shoul- 
der, like a scarf or mantel, thrown grace- 
fully over. But do not be hasty; these 
are representative pieces of cloth. They 
do, instead of entire “livery.” Know 
| what St. Alphonsus Liguori saith: 


“ As it is considered a mark of distinction by 
men to have attendants wearing their livery, so 
does the blessed Virgin like to see her servants 
wear her scapular; it should be a sign of their 
having devoted themselves to her service, and 
| of their belonging to the family of the mother 
of God.” 


Think of that, O ye heretics! And what 
unapproachable kindness in “ the blessed 
Mother of God” to accept of a couple 
of little patches, in the stead of a whole 
One would think, to be sure, that 
this was an attempt of the saints to cheat 
the blessed Virgin out of so much cloth; 
but it is by no means so. Hear what is 
said under the sanction of the incomparable 
Archbishop Hughes: 


dress. 


“The scapular should be made of two pieces 
of woolen cloth, of a dark brown or coffee color, 
attached to a double string, so that it may hang 

| over the shoulders, one piece on the breast, and 
the other on the back.” 


It would seem that there has been some 
little mistake in the size of this “ Scapular 
of our Lady of Mount Carmel,” which lies 
before us, for it is said in a note, “ with 
the approbation of the most Rev. John 
Hughes, D. D., Archbishop of New 
York,” that “ these pieces are each about 
three inches square ;” and these, as I have 
told you, are not quite so large. If, how- 
| ever, the Archbishop is anything like as 
accommodating as the blessed Virgin, who 
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gives up at least ninety-nine hundredti's 
of the garment, for convenience, he wil 
not hesitate, for the benefit of the faithful 
poor, to spare half an inch or so from 
the scapular, which, to tell the truth, 
without his blessing, would be no better 


5? 


than any other rag! 


We gather much 
encouragement as to this gracious “ in- 
from that 


“about three inches square,” 


“ about,” 
his 


dulgence,” word 
which 
grace has seen proper to sanction. 
That our readers may have full expla- 
nations of the reason for the reverse of 
“the Scapular,” we append the official 


statement thus: 


“It is a pious custom to have a picture of 
our blessed Lady sewed on the scapular, or to 
have the initials I. H. S. marked on the piece, 
and the initials I. M. I. on the other, but 
{thanks be to Mary} neither the picture nor 
letters {O bishop! what 
grammar !] a simple scapular without either is 
sufficient!” 


these ie necessary } 


What a merey! It behooves us to in- 
quire diligently where this ‘ miraculous 
medal” came from. It would seem just, 
to a simple, uninitiated heretic, to be like 
of the African, 


made, you know, of braided strips of leath- 


the “ greegree” savage 


er, and most scrupulously worn around the 
neck, as a charm to keep off “ bad spirits” 
and the like, precisely similar to the pur- 
pose for which the very Rev. Archbishop 
Merely 


see just 


Hughes wears “ the scapular !” 
at them, 


much sense, just as little divinity, and 


looking one can as 
just as much ridiculous superstition in the 
the But read 


official book : 


one as other. from this 


“It is Mary who presents it to us as the 
sign of her adoption, as a pledge of her assist- 
ance, and a source of peace and confidence !” 
Well 


for though you 


Not these very pieces of cloth ? 
yes; it would seem so; 
can buy them by the dozen at Donnegan 
& Brother, 151 Fulton-street, New York, 
yet Mary gives us the scapular, all stitched 
and sewed up, just as if a pretty Irish 
girl had made it with her If 


it isn’t by a sort of transubstantiation by 


own fingers ! 


the power of the priest when he blesses 


it, (for he does bless it,) similar to that 
which makes “the v 


of God” out of the bre 


ery body and blood 
ad and wine, we do 
not know how it is done. 

But we must take you clear back into 
the dark ages to show you the origin of 
this gracious overture to poor mortals. 
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| 
| “This devotion was instituted toward the 


middle of the thirteenth century; it was in 
some measure the fruit of the prayers of St. 
Simon Stock, born in England, in the County 
of Kent, in 1163. He was endowed from in- 
jancy with extraordinary grace. At the age 
oi twelve years he retired to a solitude; his 
focl was only herbs and roots, with water from 
a rvulet. The hollow of an old tree served 
him for an oratory, a bed, and a cell ; prayer 
was wis sole occupation; the Mother of God 
favorel him with particular graces; monks 
from Mount Carmel found him, and at length 
raised jim to the dignity of Superior General 
of Mount Carmel. He then zealously devoted 
himself to promote in his order an ardent devo- 
tion to the blessed Virgin Mary, in which he 
pertectly succeeded. From that period he 
might assuredly claim her special protection, 
and even, #f we may presume to say so, the 
vratitude of her who has said, ‘I love them 





that love me.’ 

‘For a long time he entreated her to grant 
him some ledge of her favor. After he had 
passed seve ratl years in tears and supplications, 
this good mother appeared to him surrounded 
by a great number of blessed spirits, and, hold- 
ing a scapular in ser hand, said: ‘ My beloved 
eon receive this scapuhar as the livery of my con- 
fraternity. It is a privilege granted to you 
and to all the Carmelites sit shall be a mark 
of predestination, [only think.,of it!) a safe- 
guard in danger ; my de ar sir !\| @ pledge of 
peace and of eternal alliance. [My Lord Bish- 
op!] Whoever shall be so happy #8 to die 
wearing this garment shall not suffer, 1 the 
eternal flames of hell.” 

\ . 

O Bishop Hughes, do wear yours night 
and day! It is, we fear, your only safety. 

Let no one presume that this is a mere 
This 
story, showing that the scapular (two bits 
of woolen cloth, string and all) was actually 


figment of monkish superstitions. 


made in heaven! (nice looms, and no- 
body knows how many busy weavers and 
seamstresses they must have up there !) 
and literally handed to our pious monk, 
St. Simon Stock, by ** the Mother of God,” 
with all 


power, has, as we are gravely assured on 


and invested ihis miraculous 
the authority of Archbishop Hughes, re- 
ceived the sanction of kings and popes. 
“ Besides many popes of former days,” 
says a pious author, “ we know that sev- 
eral nearer to our own times, as Clement 
X., Clement XI., Clement XII., Ben- 
edict XIII. and XIV., wore the holy seap- 
They did! 


We have not room to give the long line 


ular with great veneration.” 


of popes and worthies who have given the 
sanction of immutable authority to this 
solemn, impious fraud. It gave unheard- 
of popularity to the confraternity of Mount 


| Carmel, and mere numbers made a decree 
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of Pope Gregory XVI. necessary to dis- | 


pense with the inscription of the names 
upon the record. 

Other revelations were given; other 
seapulars devised; those, for instance, 
named at the beginning of this article, dif- 
fering, however, in nothing essential to 
the reader from the one we have de- 
scribed. It is enough to say that no point 
of Romish polity is more clearly defined, 
more solemnly ratified, and sacredly en- 


joined upon papal devotees, than “the 


devotion of the scapulars !” 

With the utmost gravity, Archbishop 
Hughes wishes his miserable dupes to be- 
lieve that this stupendous falsehood is 
true! and he joins with popes and princes 
to assure them of the efficacy of these 
scraps of cloth when piously worn. He, 
by this officia! endorsement, assures them 
that ‘‘ the devotion of the scapular is of 
great antiquity, and ever since its first 
beginning, has been highly approved of by 
the Church, which is sufficiently attested 
by the bulls of the pontiffs, and the indulg- 
ences they have granted to it at various 
times.”” He covers with his name the as- 
sertions that “it is not of human inven- 
tion; it is favored with the special pro- 
tection of the queen of heaven; it has 
the promise of eternal salvation ; it avails 


much to shorten the expiatory flames of 


purgatory ;” and, finally, “It has been 
favored by God with many graces and 
miracles ever since its first institution.” 
Under the same high sanction, insulted, 
degraded human beings are hypocritically 
informed that they shall secure to them- 
selves the following blessings by piously 
wearing these two pieces of cloth. First, 
“communion of merits; second, * the 
special protection of Mary ;” third, “ ple- 
nary indulgences,” and numerous “ partial 
indulgences,” the occasions of which are 
detailed with great particularity ; fourth, 
“a shorter purgatory ;” and fifth, ‘the 
grace of salvation!” ‘The amplification 
of the last ** advantage” begins with these 
notable words : 

“The holy Virgin, in giving the scapular to 
St. Simon, made him a most consoling promise. 
She put no bounds to the confidence of those 
who should wear her habit. In the engagement 
she made to protect them is no condition. Her 
words are precise: ‘ Whoever shall die wearing 
this habit shall not suffer eternal fire.’” 

Who now will say that Romanism cor- 
rects her gross and blasphemous supersti- 
tions under the influence of modern civil- 
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ization? When has she ever, more pre-’ 
sumptuously than to-day, denied the Lord 


| that bought us, and trampled into the dust 


the souls and rights of men? How unde- 
niably does she elevate not only the Virgin 
Mary, but a contemptible piece of cloth, 
above the glorious Saviour of the world! 
and teach her votaries to depend upon 
‘the scapular” for salvation. In this very 
book, authorized by Archbishop Hughes, 
is an extract from a sermon by Pére Co- 
lombiére, S. J., in which he says: 


“T conclude that the devotion of the scapu- 
lar is the best of all those pious practices 
which the Church authorizes, because it has 
been confirmed by more frequent and well- 
authenticated miracles than any other. How 
many fires have been extinguished by it, while 
it has itself been preserved whole and entire in 
the midst of the flames! How often have per- 
sons in danger of perishing by fire been so 
wonderfully protected by it that they passed 
through the burning flames without even a hair 
of their heads being singed! Its utility has 
been more than once proved in shipwrecks, as 
well as on other trying occasions, but especially 
in sickness. I should never end were I to par- 
ticularize the many instances in which the 
servants of Mary have been preserved by it.” 


Then six examples of miracles are 
given and solemnly attested! One shows 
how a soldier was shot and not killed. 
‘** He was instantly undressed, when it was 
perceived that the ball, after penetrating 


| his clothes, rested on the scapular which 


he wore, when it stopped, thus evidently 
proving that to it he owed his life!” 
‘‘Monsieur de Cage” received a cannon 
ball which “ tore his heart to pieces,” and 
yet he lived “three or four days,” made 
his confession, and repented of his “ mor- 
tal sin,” and was “ preserved from eter- 
nal death,” all of which was explained by 
the fact that “the bullet had driven the 
scapular into his heart!” A fire broke out 
in a house, and raged with much violence, 
when, at the suggestion of “a worthy 
clergyman,” a young man “threw his 
scapular into that part of the fire where it 
was raging most violently. At the same 


, moment the flames seemed to ascend like 


a whirlwind and the fire ceased burning. 
The scapular was found intact on the fol- 
lowing day!” The others are similar ; 
but we have seenenough. Bishop Hughes 
is said to be intelligent, and he doubtless 
is. How, then, must his cheek burn with 
shame to find that the fact of his endorse- 
ment of such stupendous frauds is known 


| to the American people. 
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HAMMERING IT IN. 
person by a severe cold, for 


which I was indebted to the variable 


nature of the late bad weather, I sat, a few | 
mornings since, in a despondent way beside | 
my coffee and dry-toast, roasted the soles | 


of my slippers, and read away my digestion 
over the last 
morning paper. 


murder recounted 


in the | 
Suddenly I was startled | 


by the step of a man rushing hurriedly up | 
stairs; the door of my sitting-room was | 
burst open, and my friend Boulder, flour- | 


ishing in his hand a heavy hammer, stood 


_ and I felt painfully nervous. 


before me and gasped out, “I’ve done it | 


at last, Smith! I’ve done it at last!” 
Boulder is a most excitable man, with a 
wife and a large family of boys. I looked 
aghast for marks of blood upon the ham- 
mer—for a trace of human hair in some 
crack of the handle. 


“ Which—who—how many?” I shouted. | 
“My son Jack,” he declared, * is ,the | 


cause of it all. He brought it upon me. 
O Smith, my dear friend, would you have 


| flourished it again. 


believed I should have ever come to this? | 


Cut me some ham.” 


He sat down opposite me in-an easy | 


chair, turned up his soles also to the fire, 
helped himself to a thick slice of bread, 
and said again, ; 


**Cut me some ham. I must be off to 


the hills in ten minutes, and it’s well to 
fortify myself, because I may miss dinner | 


to-day.” 
“Sir! Mr. Boulder!” 


“Let me ring for a cup and saucer. | 
There, now, go on with your breakfast, | 


and [ll tell you ail about it. I was led 
to it entirely by that hard-headed fellow, 
David Page.” 

“ Page 2?” 

“David Page, F.G.S. Hark you! 
Three weeks ago, Mrs. Boulder came to 
me, and said, ‘ Peter.’ 
nah.’ She said, ‘Look at Jack’s clean 
shirt.” She showed mea shirt folded neat- 
ly, and its front covered with red stains, 
‘Mercy,’ I 
Jack 
was at school, round the corner, you know, 
Tickleby’s day-school. ‘I wish to show 
you, Mr. B.,’ said my old girl, ‘ Jack's 
linen drawer.’ 


and holes, and indentations. 
cried, ‘what’s the cause of this?’ 


Followed my wife, looked 
in the drawer, found it filled up with stones 


and dirt. In the drawer below that found 


clay, sand, and old shells in his Sunday 
Caused the dirt to be instantly | 


jacket. 


I replied, ‘ Susan- | 





carried to the dust-hole. Further exam- 
ined drawers in Jack’s room, and, in the 
corner of one, found a book entitled, ‘ Ad- 
vanced Text-Book of Geology, Deserip- 
tive and Industrial, by David Page, F.G.S.’ 

“¢ That’s what has done it, Peter,’ Mrs. 
B. said. ‘ That’s the book I’ve seen him 
reading, evening after evening.’ ‘ He 
shall read no more of it,’ said I. ‘The 
book is confiscated.” When Jack came 
home at dinner-time we had a great dis- 
turbance.” 

Here Mr. Boulder gasped over his ham, 
Boulder went 
on: 

“ ¢ Jack,’ said I, ‘ you shall never more 
look on that book.’ I put it on my 
own library table. I peeped into it; I 
looked into it; I read bits of it; I read 
more of it; I liked it; I studied it; I 
threw myself heart and soul into it; I 
comprehended it; I bought a hammer.” 

Here Boulder caught his hammer up and 
He was evidently 
stone-mad. 

“With this hammer, my boy, I break 
my way into the treasury of Nature.” 

Here Boulder brought his hammer down, 
and smashed my tea-cup. 

“Ah, good!” he cried, taking a frag- 
ment up. “A lucky accident. Look at 
the crystalline fracture. What's here? 
Clay. What makes the clay crystalline 
in its fracture? Fire. Theory of the 
igneous rocks. Thickness of the ponder- 
able crust of the globe, eight hundred 
miles. Depth at which most of the rocks 


‘ordinarily found at the surface would exist 


in a molten state, say five-and-twenty 
miles. Undercrust of the globe, granite. 
Here’s a bit.” 

My excitable friend took from the mantel- 
piece a handsome paper-weight of polished 
stone. 

‘* Some ass of a man has polished this 
fine specimen of primitive rock.” With 
one tap of his hammer, Boulder broke it 
in two. ‘* Observe,” he said, “ the exqui- 
site fracture.” 

“ E-xquisite—confound—” 

“ Never polish a fine specimen. The 
geologist, my dear boy, is most particular 
to show you a clean fracture and nothing 
else. He breaks a stone, and takes pains 
not so much as to dim with a finger’s 
touch the brilliance of the broken surface. 
Now fractures are of various sorts, con- 
choidal or shell-like, even, uneven, smooth, 
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splintery, hackly. Only look in this beauti- | 


ful bit of granite, at the silvery gleams of 
the mica and the suety bits of quartz 
speckling the solid pudding of the felspar. 
Quartz is, of simple minerals, one of the 
hardest. I knock out a little chip of gran- 
ite, and you will observe that it is impos- 
sible to powder the quartz in it by blows 
of a hammer on the hearth-stone. You 


perceive the hearth-stone breaks, but the | 


quartz grains remain uncomminuted.” 
‘Mr. Boulder,” I began, faintly. Iwas 
made somewhat weak and helpless by my 
cold, or I should have met vigor with vigor. 
‘Pardon me, Smith; they remain, I 
say, uncomminuted. Let me advise you 
to be a geologist. I am going to the hills 
to-day onan excursion. Come. Ah, you 
have a cold. Well, I will stop exactly 
half an hour.” Here he pulled out his 
watch. ‘I do want you to share my en- 
joyment. I do want to make you feel the 
delight caused by the study of geology. 
I didn’t think that I should take it up my- 


self when I turned out Jack’s drawers. 


Page over-persuaded me. He's just the 
man to bring the science home to you. 
Ah, Mrs. Boulder doesn’t know it, but I’ve 
carried up her sheets and blankets into one 
of the attics, and have a most beautiful 
experiment on the formation of mud-banks 
from aqueous deposit in her linen chest. 
I’ve mixed up in water earth and shells, 
and a shilling’s worth of shrimps. Ina 
few days, when I drain the water off, you 
come over to me, and Ill show you how 
the top crust of the world is formed, and 
how the remains of extinct animals get to 
be mixed with it. Only, if Mrs. B. should 
by chance go to the chest before the ex- 
periment is finished—-O those women! 
those women! 

** But now, Smith, as you’ve a cold, and 
can’t go to the hills, I'll show you how a 
geologist need go no farther than his own 
room for a study of incomparably the most 
glorious of sciences. I'll give you to-day 
When I come 
next we'll go into the thing more com- 
pletely. _ Now look here,” down came the 
hammer on the corner of my mantle-piece, 
‘‘T break off this little piece of meta- 
morphic rock; the character has been 
destroyed by polishing, but now what 
beauty have I not revealed.” 

‘“* Boulder,” I cried, “give me your 
hammer. Let me send your hammer 
down into the hall.” 


only an elementary lesson. 


“Thank you, thank you; I shall be 
going presently. °Tis not worth while. 
Dismiss from your mind what I was just 
saying about aqueous rocks. Above the 
igneous you have the metamorphic; you 
have, to speak familiarly, the mantle-piece 
upon the paper weight, and not the paper 
weight upon the mantle-piece.” 

“ T have, have I?” 

“To be sure you have. Heat and the 
| pressure of the superincumbent strata have 
given to these metamorphic rocks their 
crystalline appearance, though it is be- 
lieved that they were once deposited by 
water, and contained fossils of which all 
trace has been extinguished. Well then, 
Smith, on the top of the metamorphic 
rocks, on the top of the mantle-piece, we 
place Sir Roderic Murchison.” 

** Can it be possible ?” 

‘Yes, Murchison and the Silurian rocks 
defined and discovered by him. They 
used to be called, along with some others, 
the Greywacke formation.” 

“QO, indeed !” 

“Yes. Here we have certain sand- 
stones, shales, limestones, flagstones, and 
the slates near Bala. By Jove! Smith, 
you've a slate top to that console table. 
If it should be Silurian, you happy dog! 
if it should be Silurian !” 

Up leaped my friend and up leaped I, 
but not in time to save the chipping of a 
rather costly bit of furniture. 

“ Boulder,” I eried, hoarse with rage 
and rheum together, “ break another piece 
of furniture, and we are enemies forever !” 
“Ah, my boy, you have your enthusiasm 
I'll promise to break nothing 
But of what value are these 

precious polished specimens of yours? 

Their value’s doubled when they show the 

fracture and the cleavage, and that sort of 

thing. Nay, Vil break nothing more. 

Well, then, above the Silurian you have 

the old red sandstone, and then above that 

—ha! but it’s all fair to break coal—above 

that the coal.” 

A heavy lump of coal was suddenly 
whipped out of the coal-scuttle, and ham- 
mered into fragments on the break fast-cloth 

| before I could effectually interfere. 

“It is most interesting to search coal 
for the remains of extinct vegetable life. 
The markings sometimes are of the most 
beautiful description. The whole of yes- 
terday I spent in our coal-cellar, and a more 

| delightful day I never—” 


yet to come. 
of any value. 
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A loud knocking at the street-door 
startled us. Mr. Boulder was picking 


earefully about the contents of the coal- 
scuttle, and had spread some choice bits 
on the rug for further investigation, when 
a servant appeared to report that Mrs. 
Boulder wished, if Mr. B. was disengaged, 
to see him instantly. 

* Ah!” said my friend, laying another 
coal upon the rug. ‘“ She has been to the 


linen-press. Smith, go and pacify her.” 


+. mw oe 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
CAIN AND ABEL; OR, THE FIRST MURDER. 


W FE are told by the apostle (Hebrews 

xi, 4) that by faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifving of his 
gifts ; 
eth. And this is one of many illustrations 
of the fact that the New Testament throws 
light upon the writings of Moses and the 


and by it he being dead yet speak- 


prophets. 

In the book of Genesis the account of 
Cain and Abel is very brief, and the apos- 
tle’s allusion to the two brothers will ma- 
terially aid us in our present meditation. 

Brief as is the record of their history, it 
is interesting from the contrast exhibited 
their conduct. 
In them we behold the first germ of that 
division which has ever since existed in 


in their character and in 


the human family ; a division which places 
the righteous on the one hand and the 
wicked on 
clares that Cain was of the wicked one: 


the other. 


and Jesus Christ calls his younger brother 
righteous Abel. 

There are several points of similarity 
between them to which we shall turn our 
attention in the first place. They were 
both born with a corrupt nature; equally 
prone to sin, and by consequence equally 
in need of the atonement shadowed forth 
With 
there can be no doubt that 
It 
is not reasonable to suppose that there was 


in God’s promise to their parents. 
this 
they were both equally well acquainted. 


promise 


any material difference in the instructions 
which they rece ived. With the dire his- 
of the fall, lamentable 
quences, and everything connected with 


tory its conse- 
it, they were doubtless familiar. 

There is no evidence that there was 
any parental partiality, or undue prefer- 


| shepherd: occupations equally 


The apostle de- ; 


warrant for such an opinion. 
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ence of one before the other ; and, conse- 
quently, the great difference in their moral 
character cannot thus be accounted for. 
On the contrary, it would scem by the re- 
markable language used by Eve at the 
birth of her first-born, and which is rather 
inadequately rendered by our translators, 
that she regarded him as the promised 
seed by which was to be bruised the ser- 
pent’s head, and by whom was to be 
averted the consequences of God’s bitte 
curse. 

We learn, also, that they were both 
trained to habits of industry. Cain was a 
Abel, a 


favorable 


tiller of the ground, a farmer; 
to piety and religious meditation. ‘Toward 
each, let it be observed also. God looked 
with the same eye of kindness and benig- 
nity. ‘There was no irreversible decree 
in favor of the one or against the other. 
They were both, alike, free moral agents. 
If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted ? was the language of God to Cain. 
A question indicatory of a strong affirm- 
ation: thou shalt be accepted if thou doest 
well, and implying, beyond controversy, 
that it was abundantly within his power to 
do well, and thus to find acceptance with 
God. 

In the external observance of religious 
duties it appears also that they both par- 
ticipated. In process of time, it is said, 
it came to pass that Cain brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the 
firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof. 
It has been said, I know, that the offering 
of Abel was, in itself, more valuable than 
that of Cain; but there is no Scriptural 
They both 
offered unto God from those things which 
they possessed as the fruit of their respect- 
ive callings. 

As to the of their of- 
ferings, there could be, in the sight of God, 


intrinsic value 


no real difference. 
the Lord’s, but the cattle also upon a thou- 


Not only is the earth 


sand hills. It was, however, in this offering, 
that the difference in the moral character 
of the two is discernible, 
specially pointed out by the sacred writer. 
It is said, The Lord had respect unto 
Abel and his offering ; but unto Cain and 
Mis offering he had not respect. Why 
this difference? Wherefore had God re- 


brothers and 


spect unto the one and not unto the other ? 
The answer to this question is found in 
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the language of the apostle already re- 
ferred to. By faith Abel offered a more 
acceptable sacrifice than Cain. It be- 
comes, therefore, a subject of serious in- 
quiry, What is implied by the faith where- 
with Abel made his offering to God? and 
in the answer to this question we shall see 
wherein consisted the difference in the 
offering of the two brothers. 

I remark, then, that faith has always 
reference to some previous revelation, and 
looks forward to some prospective good. 
Thus, the faith of a Christian has for its 
foundation the word ef God, and in its 
exercise regards the promises made by 
him to all who believe. 

The faith of Abel must have rested 
then upon some promise cr declaration 
from the Almighty with which it has not 
pleased him to make us acquainted. Its 
nature, however, may be gathered from 
what Abel is said to have done by faith, 
and this was the offering in sacrifice of the 
firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. 
That this was done in accordance with 
directions from Heaven, and with assur- 
ances that such a sacrifice would be ac- 
ceptable, is clear from the fact that other- 
wise the faith spoken of could have had no 
warrant, and the act itself would not have 
been an act of faith, but of mere fancy. 

In the language of the eloquent Arch- 
bishop Magee: ‘ Abel, in firm reliance on 
the promise of God, and in obedience to 
his command, offered that sacrifice which 
had been enjoined as the religious expres- 
sion of his faith ; while Cain, disregarding 
the gracious assurances that had been 
vouchsafed, or at least disdaining to adopt 
the prescribed mode of manifesting his 
belief, possibly as not appearing to his 
reason to possess any efficacy or natural 
fitness, thought he had sufficiently acquit- 
ted himself of his duty in acknowledging 
the general superintendence of God, and 
expressing his gratitude to the Supreme 
Benefactor by presenting some of those 
good things which he thereby confessed 
to be derived from his bounty. In short, 
Cain, the first born of the fall, exhibits 
the first-fruits of his parents’ disobedience, 
in the arrogance and self-sufficiency of 
reason rejecting the aids of revelation, be- 
cause they fell not within its apprehension 
of right. He takes the first place in the 
annals of Deism, and displays, in his 
proud rejection of the ordinance of sacri- 
fice, the same spirit which in later days,” 

Vout. X.—25 





turns away from the atoning merits of 
the bleod of Christ, and seeks some other 
means of salvation than that of the only 
name given under heaven whereby men 
may be saved. 

Every man, probably without exception, 
who has heard of the possibility of salva- 
tion beyond the grave, lives in the expect- 
ation of enjoying that salvation and par- 
ticipating in that glory. But what found- 
ation, what warrant has he for that hope 
if he have not repented of his sins and be- 
lieved in Christ? Does he say he be- 
lieves in the existence of God; that he is 
thankful for God’s goodness; that he 
attends to the outward ordinances of re- 
ligion? Sodid Cain. In all these things 
we find no difference between him and his 
brother Abel, and yet while the latter was 
accepted the former was rejected. Faith 
in Jesus Christ constituted the grand 
characteristic difference between them. 
The same faith runs the dividing line 
through the human family, leaving the 
righteous on the one side and the wicked 
on the other. 

By what means God manifested his 
approbation of Abel’s offering we are not 
told. There have been many conjectures 
on the subject. It may have been by an 
audible voice from heaven, or by the de- 
scent of celestial fire consuming the sacri- 
fice of the one and leaving the other un- 
touched ; or, by a sensible communication 
from the Holy Spirit to the soul of Abel. 
In whatever way it was done, it was suf- 
ficiently evident unto the parties them- 
selves. Abel obtained witness that he 
was righteous, or justified, and accepted 
by his Maker. 

Thus early is shadowed forth the doe- 
trine, which is looked upon even by mary 
at the present day as fanaticism: the 
doctrine of assurance, the knowledge of 
acceptance with God. Abel, says the 
sacred writer, obtained witness that he was 
righteous. ‘This was to him, doubtless, a 
cause of rejoicing ; being justified by faith 
he had peace with God. And of all the 
enjoyments that man can have in this life, 
what one can compare with this, the wit- 
ness of acceptance with God? 

Very different was the case of Cain. 
He was wroth, and his countenance fell. 
With whom was he angry? With his 
brother? Surely Ae had given him no 
cause. It was not Abel’s fault that God 
had not accepted Cain’s offering. Why, 
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then, was he angry with his brother? 
Alas! the question is easily answered. It 
was caused by that spirit of envy, the bit- 
ter fruits of which have been perceptible 
in every part of our earth, from the day 
sin first entered into our world to the pres- 
ent hour. He hated his brother because 
his own works were evil and his brother’s 
righteous. 

But Cain was angry with his God also. 
Instead of attributing the non-acceptance 
of his sacrifice to its true cause, the ab- 
sence of suitable feelings on his own part, 
he feels as if the Almighty had acted with 
unjust and unreasonable partiality toward 
his brother. In this unhappy frame of 
mind, in infinite condescension, God visits 
him, talks with him, and endeavors to al- 
lay the storm raging within his bosom. 
The Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou 
wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen ? 
Behold, sin, or, rather, as it should have 
been rendered, a sin-offering, lieth at the 
door. As if he had said, Thou hast no 
cause to be angry either with thy brother 
or thy God. Though thy former sacrifice 
has been rejected, yet is it not too late 
even now for thee to make a suitable of- 
fering, which, if thou wilt do, thou also 
shalt be accepted. 


Is it not strange that Cain’s heart was. 


not softened by this endearing language, 
this language of entreaty from his great 
Creator? Should we not have thought 
that he would gladly avail himself of the 
proffered blessing by at once bringing the 
suggested offering? Yes, his conduct 
was strange ; to the holy angels who gazed 
upon it, perhaps unaccountable. But to 
us it is not so strange when we behold 
multitudes, even at the present day, to 
whom also God condescends to speak by 
his Spirit, to woo and invite to the great 
atoning sacrifice, and who, like Cain, turn 
away from that sacrifice and spurn the 
proffered mercy of Jehovah. 

In the most correct editions of the He- 
brew Bible there is a mark indicating an 
hiatus, or omission, after this address of 
God to Cain, and some of the ancient 
Targums have supplied this deficiency 
with a fancied conversation between the 
two brothers. They have described mi- 
nutely the circumstances attendant upon 
the dark transaction which we are now 
about to contemplate; but as they are 
merely imaginary, we need not dwell upen 
them. The inspired writer enters not into 





detail, but says: Cain talked with Abel 
his brother, and it came to pass when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
Abel, his brother, and slew him. 

It would seem from this brief account as 
if there had been malice aforethought on 
the part of Cain. They went together to 
the field; they conversed there, and while 
thus engaged, death entered our world ; 
death in its most horrid form; death by 
violence and blood; death by a brother’s 
hand. ‘Terribly true to nature is the lan- 
guage put by a modern poet into the lips 
of the murderer as he stands over his 
bleeding victim, and beholds the answer to 
the hitherto unanswered question, What 
is death ? 

“My brother, 

Awake! Why liest thou so on the green earth? , 

*Tis not the hour of slumber. Why so pale? 

Thou wert full of life but now; I pray thee 
mock me not. 

Stir; stir; nay, only stir! 

Why, so; that’s well; thou breath’st! breathe 
upon me, 

His eyes are open! then he is not dead! 

Death is like sleep; and sleep shuts down our 
lids. 

His lips, too, are apart; why then he breathes ; 

And yet I felt it not. His heart! his heart! 

Let me see, doth it beat? methinks. No! No! 

This is a vision, a horrid dream, or I am be- 
come 

The native of another and worse world. 

The earth swims round me; what is this? ’tis 
wet; 

And yet there are no dews! 
blood ? 

My brother’s blood; and shed by me! 

But he cannot be dead. Is silence death ? 

No! he will wake: then let me watch by him, 

Life cannot be so slight, as to be quench’d 

Thus quickly! 

What shall I say to him? My brother? No! 

He will not answer to that name; for brethren 

Smite not each other. Yet, yet, speak to me. 

O for a word more of that gentle voice, 

That I may bear to hear my own again.” 


Tis blood; my 


It needs very little aid from the imagina- 
tion to enter somewhat into the feelings of 
Adam and Eve, when they first became ac- 
quainted with this horrid affair. How was 
the father’s soul lacerated, and the heart 
of the mother wrung with agony, when 
they first gazed on the pallid. features, 
the stiffened form, the cold body of their 
beloved Abel ; and what must have been 
their feelings toward the surviving brother, 
their first born, the murderer! toward him 
whom Eve had fondly thought might be the 
promised seed. 

It is an awful thing to look upon a man- 
gled body whence the soul has been forced 

















by violence. At the present day, when 
death is so common, few can gaze upon 
his ravages when brought about by vio- 
lence, without a shudder, even though 
the victim be a total stranger! But here 
we have the father and the mother behold- 
ing death for the first time, the death of a 
son, the holiest man perhaps on earth, and 
that death caused also by their own son. 

But it was well with Abel! The pang 
was momentary ; the transition glorious. 
The angels of God now entered upon that 
duty assigned them by the great Creator ; 
ministering spirits, says the apostle, unto 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ; they 
eaught away the first of the redeemed from 
earth, and welcomed righteous Abel, as 
the foremost of the spirits of the just made 
perfect, into the blessed society of the 
angelic host. Far happier was thy lot, 
thou murdered martyr, than that of thy 
bereaved parents ; they were left to weep, 
while thou wert safely landed in that peace- 
ful clime where sorrow and sighing are 
forever unknown. And being dead, he 
yet speaketh; he speaketh to us by the 
sacrifice which he offered, proclaiming, as 
he did to the men who lived before the 
flood, to succeeding generations, in the 
patriarchal and in the Mosaic dispensation, 
as he will continue, by that offering, to 
proclaim till time shall be no longer: 
Without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin, no forgiveness, no hope! 

And how was it with Cain? What 
were his feelings when the bloody deed 
The fires of hell were kindled 
prematurely in his bosom, and he manifests 
no signs of contrition, or sorrow, or peni- 
tence. ‘The Lord said unto Cain, Where 
is Abel thy brother? a question designed, 
doubtless, to draw from him an acknowl- 
edgment of his guilt; and who shall say 
that even then he might not have obtained 
mercy? But instead of confession, he 
answers his Maker with a direct falsehood : 
Where is thy brother? I know not, is the 
reply ; and not satisfied even with this, he 
retorts upon his God with the insolent 
question « Am I my brother’s keeper? 

It is scarcely possible to conceive an 
answer more full of hardihood; or how 
language could have been used more clearly 
to illustrate the depth of depravity into 
which Cain had fallen. We look upon it 
as even worse than the bloody deed itself. 


was done? 
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For the murder, were it not for Cain’s 
subsequent conduct, there might possitiy | 
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have been some palliation, but for this, 
none, even with the utmost stretch of 
charity. And mark here how rapid and 
how dreadful is the progress of crime. 

At first in the bosom of Cain there arose 
a feeling of jealousy toward his brother ; 
this, indulged, led on toenvy. Envy pro- 
duced its natural fruit, malice; he hated 
now that brother whom once, no doubt, he 
loved with fraternal affection. Hate 
prompted to revenge, revenge called for 
blood, blood is shed ; and now, with hands 
reeking and crimsoned, he meets his Maker 
with a bold falsehood and an impudent and 
barefaced denial of his guilt. But his 
denial avails him nothing. The voice of 
thy brother’s blood, says the Almighty, 
crieth unto me from the ground. Whata 
terrific figure! Thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto me from the ground. 

The blood of the martyr has a voice that 
reaches heaven ; the cold, inanimate earth 
is represented as refusing to cover up that 
blood, the ground becomes vocal, the very 
stones ery out for vengeance. And now, 
continues Jehovah, now art thou cursed 
from the earth, which has opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand. When thou tillest the ground, it 
shall not henceforth yield unto thee her 
strength: a fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be in the earth. The amount of this 
awful sentence seems to be, that while 
Cain continued on earth, it should be 
doomed to a peculiar barrenness wherever 
he should fix his abode ; that he should be 
a wandering outcast, hated and shunned 
by all. God fixed a visible mark upon 
him, that all might see the indignation of 
Heaven against a murderer. 

Then Cain went out, says the sacred 
writer, from the presence of the Lord; 
that is, as has been supposed, from the 
place where the Almighty, was wont to 
manifest his peculiar presénee, throwing 
off all restraint and all semblance of the 
fear and the worship of his Maker. 

To this departure from God's presence 
St. Paul probably alludes when, speaking 
of the final doom of the wicked, he says, 
they shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord 
and ‘from the glory of his power. How 
long after this Cain lived, or when, or 
where he died, we know not. A dark, 
portentous cloud rests upon his history, 
and the sacred record throws not a gleam 
of hope upon his endless destiny. 
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CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE LEAF INSECT. 





Within the egg are found two delicate, 
pellucid membranes. The inner one is a 


| capsule of a rich carmine hue, shaped like 


HE resemblances existing between in- | a flask at the bottom, but flat at the top. 
sects and other natural objects, par- | The nature and functions of this capsule 


ticularly those of the vegetable kingdom, 
are frequently very striking. Some cater- 


| cussion. 


pillars have a habit of porrecting their | 
| our indebtedness, has expressed views 


bodies, and, being attached only by their 
posterior legs to the branches of the plants 


upon which they feed, they look not unlike | 


small twigs; the deception being very much 

favored by their color and warty appear- 

ance. 
The insect 


cochineal was, 


until the | 


year 1530, mistaken for a seed, when | 


Acosta, a Spanish naturalist, examined it 
carefully, and ascertained its real charac- 
ter. The mistake continued to be made, 


have been the subject of considerable dis- 
Mr. Murray, to whose mono- 
graph upon this subject we acknowledge 


on this matter and its bearings, which 
are certainly plausible and beautiful, and 
which, if admitted to be true, must revo- 
lutionize much of what is now believed 
in relation to insect life. 

It is known that orthopterous insects— 
the grasshopper, for example—do not quit 
the egg as caterpillars, but seem to have 


| already attained the perfect state, were it 


long after this date, by persons engaged | 


in commerce. 


One of the most remark- 


able instances, however, of this strange | 
similarity, is the Leaf Insect, (Phyllium | 


Scythe,) whose resemblance, in the perfect 
state, to a leaf, has given origin to its 
name. ; 

It belongs to the order of Orthoptera. 


not that the absence of wings, and the un- 
developed conditions of some other organs, 
suggest the contrary opinion. They never 
become dormant, but, after casting their 
skin a definite number of times, the wings 
and other parts make their appearance. 


| The period intervening between extrusion 
| from the egg and the ultimate attainment 


Its egg is barrel-shaped, and about the 
| pupal states, the latter commencing when 


Its appearance re- 
minds one of a seed. It has six longitud- 
inal ribs, which are separated by equal 


size of a small pea. 


intervening spaces, except two, which are | 
insect; while the pupa was said to be 
| active, differing in this respect from the 


placed more widely apart than the rest. 
The space between those two ribs is also 
flatter, so that, when the egg falls, it finally 
settles upon this flatter side. 


The outside | 


is corrugated, like the bark of a tree, and | 
is penetrated by longitudinal rows of large | 


holes on each side of the ribs, and by rows 
of small holes between the larger ones. 
At one extremity is an opening, into which 
fits tightly a little conical lid. The out- 
side of the lid is rough, like the rest of the 
egg, and its gim is studded with minute 
projections. 
the inner wall of the egg, 
white color and looks like enamel. 
the shell is held up between the observer 
and a good light, the spaces corresponding 


center of each light space is a dark point, 
appearing to bea pore. The cortical part 
of the shell is very thick, and, seen with 
the naked eye, its structure appears to be 
reticulated and fibrous ; but 
microscope, it is seen to be composed of 
cells, arranged in rows which radiate out- 
ward, 


of structural and functional perfection, has 
been supposed to embrace the larval and 


the wings begin to appear. The larva, in 
such cases, was said to be “‘ homomorph- 
ous,” from its resemblance to the perfect 


passive chrysalis of the butterfly. It has 
been shown, however, by the philosophic 
Owen, that the larval state of these insects 
is to be sought for within the egg, and not 
outside of it. Careful observation has con- 
vinced him that some insects undergo, in 
the egg, organic changes, similar in all 


| essential respects to those which others 


On removing the lid, we see | 
which is of a | 


When | 


experience after their emergence from it. 
He says: 
“T first learned to appreciate the true nature 


and relations of the nominally various and dis- 
tinct metamorphoses of insects, by watching 


| and pondering over the development of a cock- 


roach, which quits the egg as a crustacean. [ 


: : | saw that it passed through stages answering 
with the holes are translucent, and in the | 


to those at which othet insects were arrested ; 
there was a pericd at which its jointed legs 


| were simple, short, unarticulated buds, when 


under the | 


its thirteen segments were distinct and equal; 
when it was apodal; when it was acephalous.” 

Mr. Owen’s views were plainly novel, 
qguoad the larva. But here he stopped. 
It was left for Mr. Murray to announce 
the fact, that orthopterous insects pass the 
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pupa as well as the larva state within the 
egg. 

Analogy inculcates the idea, that orthop- 
terous insects must remain, during a por- 
tion of their life, in a state of quietude, in 
order that those changes may be effectu- 
ated, by which they may be carried to the 
perfect state. Such a state of quiescence 
obviously does not exist after their escape 
fromtheegg. Itmustthen exist before that 
event. But what is the real ground for the 
supposed necessity of a quiescent state ? 
It is to be found in the magnitude of those 
changes which are requisite to transform 
an insect from an imperfect to a perfect 
animal; from the maggot to the fly, or 
from the grub to the beetle. Can such 
changes as these take place while the 
animal is moving about? Certainly not. 
A true pupa state seems, therefore, to be 
necessary, and that state is to be found in 
the egg, for it is not discoverable else- 
where. 

These views are not invalidated by the 
fact, that orthopterous insects cast their 
skin several times after leaving the egg. 
The perfect crab sheds its skin; and yet 
no one, on that account, ceases to regard 
it as perfect. But it is not so easy to dis- 


pose of the objection, which is founded on 
the changes that affect the form of these 
insects, and on the alteration of organs 
previously existing, and the appearance 


of new ones. The antenne are consider- 
ably lengthened, and the number of their 
joints is increased, after each molt. The 
wings begin to show themselves after the 
first change of skin, budding out, as it 
were, from the back; their size is some- 
what augmented after the second change, 
and they do not attain their full expansion 
until the third and last. It should be ob- 
served, however, that these alterations and 
increments are gradual and progressive, 
and seem to have a closer analogy with 
ordinary growth, than with metamorphic 
changes. They have been very happily 
compared to the growth of the teeth in the 
mammal, and to the alterations which take 
place in the human species at the period 
of puberty. 

Resuming, now, the special considera- 
tion of the leaf insect, I remark that it 
escapes from the egg by pushing off the 
lid.. The middle of the body appears first ; 
the head and tail, which meet each other, 
are next drawn out; the legs are extri- 
eated last. It now measures about three 


a reddish-yellow. 





quarters of an inch in length. Its color is 
When it has once 
settled upon the leaves upon which it 
feeds—as those of the common myrtle—it 
quickly becomes bright green, and can 
scarcely be distinguished from them. The 
deception is increased by its habit of curl- 
ing its tail upward, reminding one strongly 
of the bend at the extremity of the myrtle 
leaf. The upper surface of the insect is 
of an opaque green, but the under surface 
is exceedingly glossy. It adheres to the 
under side of the leaf, so that its bright 
surface is uppermost ; a beautiful contriv- 
ance, serving greatly to heighten the re- 
semblance of which I have spoken. It is 
enabled to lead this “ upside-down mode of 
life” by the claws which terminate its tarsi, 
and by a spongy pad between the claws, 
which execretes a viscid substance that 
causes it to adhere firmly to the leaf. 

At this stage the leaf insect is destitute 
of wings. ‘The antenne#, whether the ani- 
mal turns out subsequently to be a male or 
female, have at present the form belonging 
to those of the perfect female. The legs 
have the male form. The abdomen tapers 
from the third segment to the tail. The 
number of segments in the abdomen, and 
of parts in the thorax, is the same as in the 
fully developed animal. A small swelling 
indicates the site of the future wings, and 
a slight elevation marks the place where 
the scutellum afterward appears. 

The leaf insect undergoes three molts, 
or ecdyses, as they are technically called. 
The first molt takes place about ten 
months after the éclosure, or hatching. 
During this interval it experiences a slight 
increase in size. After this molt its ap- 
pearance is changed in a very slight de- 
gree. The abdomen is a little broader 
than before, and the swelling at the point 
where the wings afterward appear is rather 
more marked. The third joint of the 
antenne has grown larger. The second 
molt occurs about three months after the 
first. The wings and wing-covers now 
make their appearance, but are of small 
size. The joints of the antenne in the 
male exhibit decided traces of division. 
Mr. Murray's specimen, cannibal-like, de- 
voured its second cast skin. ‘ This insect, 
whose food is exclusively vegetable, has 
made a curious deviation from its instincts, 
unless we are to hold that the leaf inseet 
not only looks like a leaf, but also tastes 
like a leaf.” The third and last molt 
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takes place two months after the second. 
For a day or two before each molt, the 
insect is uncommonly lively, shaking its 
body, while its feet are firmly attached to 
the leaf. 
which is doubtless caused by the loosening 
of the skin. 

After the last molt, the insect rapidly 
attains its perfect development. After the 
first two moltings its color is an emerald- 
green, but now it has a shade of yellow 
along its lateral margins. It subsequently 


It also acquires a grayish tinge, | 
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F all the lesser articles of usefulness 

or luxury which have ever been in- 
vented for the convenience of man, none, 
perhaps, ever attained such a world-wide 
celebrity as Farina’s Cologne water, gen- 
erally konwn, even in the land of its origin, 
under its French name of Eau de Cologne. 
Certainly no article, the manufacture of 
which has been kept a profound secret, 





ever called forth such a host of imitators, 


becomes brownish at the edge, and, in fact, | 


passes through all the tints of a decaying 
leaf. Considerable difference is now ob- 
servable between the appearance of the 
male and that of the female. The former 
is two inches and three quarters long, while 
the latter measures three inches and a 
half. Inthe male the antenne are an inch 
and a quarter in length, and are composed 


of twenty-four joints, of which the basal | 
| valley of Vigezza, in the district of Domo 


thirteen are smaller and different in form 
from the apical eleven. The antenne of 
the female are not more than an eighth of 
an inch in length, and consist of but nine 
joints, of which the third is much bulkier 
than the rest. The flattened, leaf-like ap- 
pendages of the legs are much broader in 
the female than in the male. The abdomen 
is much wider in the female, and tapers 
gently to the tail, instead of exhibiting 
that parallelism which is seen in the ab- 
dominal borders of the male. 

The proper home of the leaf insect is 
India. It requires a continuously genial 
atmosphere, so that it could not flourish in 
our variable latitude. I am not aware 
that any attempts have been made to intro- 
duce the insect into the United States, but 
it would certainly form a most beautiful 
addition to our conservatories. 

Such is a very imperfect account of the 
leaf insect. But how is our 
knowledge of it, compared with what still 
remains to be known. ‘The hand and the 
eye of the minute anatomist have not ex- 
plored the hidden recesses of its structure ; 
nor has the physiologist unraveled the 
complicated web of its vital, chemical, and 
mechanical functions. In view of these 
facts, we may well exclaim with Réaumur, 


meager 


| 


not only of the leaf insect, but of insects | 


generally : ‘“* Combien de merveilles nous 
Que 
mous en découvririons, si nous pouvions 
voir distinctement tout artifice de la struc- 
ture intérieure de leur corps !” 


sont cachées, et le sont toujours! 


| d@’Ossola, 


and no name has been surreptitiously used 
to so great an extent as that of Farina; 
hence, nothing is more difficult for the gen- 
eral public than to be thoroughly assured 
that the Cologne water which they pur- 
chase is the genuine article of the original 
inventor. 

John Maria Farina, the original inventor 
of Eau de Cologne, was born of poor par- 
ents, in 1685, at Santa Maggioris, in the 


Like so many youths of his 
rank of life in Italy, both then and at the 
present day, he quitted the land of his 
birth at an early age, to seek his fortune 
on the wide theater of Europe. With a 
slender supply of money, and the whole of 
his property contained in the small bundle 
which he carried with him, this founder 
of a splendid fortune and a celebrated 
name quitted the humble cottage home of 
his fathers, and commenced on foot his 
travels toward the north. Of the probable 
struggles, trials, and vicissitudes of his 
early career, we are unable to speak ; but, 
whatever they may have been, prudence 
and perseverance must soon have enabled 
him to vanquish all difficulties, for we find 
him at the early age of twenty-four natu- 
ralized in Cologne, and carrying on a brisk 
trade in objects of art, silk-mercery, and 
perfumery. His shop was the favorite 
resort of the maskers of the carnival; in 
the celebration of which, Cologne at that 
time, and indeed up to a late period, vied 
with its ancient tome. The 
masks, dominoes, and gay dresses of silk, 
satin, and velvet, were all imported by 
Farina from his native country, the manu- 
facture of such articles having been first 
introduced into Germany at a much later 


parent, 


time. 


At an early period of his residence in 


| . 
| Cologne, he invented his celebrated per- 


fume, to which he gave the name it now 
bears, after the town of his adoption. The 
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agreeable qualities of the new Eau de 
Cologne soon spread its fame among his 
fellow-citizens, and it became so import- 
ant a branch of his business that he in- 
vited over his brother from Italy to come 
and join him as a partner. The latter 
dying in 1732, John Maria Farina, who 
was unmarried, sent for his nephew, John 
Maria, from Italy. The remittances of 
money sent to Italy by the elder Farina 
for the traveling expenses of the younger 
one cannot have been upon a very extend- 
ed scale, as the youthful John Maria ar- 
rived at Cologne with no other clothes 
than the threadbare ones on his back, and 
searcely a frane in his pocket. The ac- 
count of his journey formed one of the old 
gentleman’s favorite stories, at the time 
when he ranked as one of the richest citi- 
zens of his adopted city. This nephew 
succeeded to the secret and business of his 
uncle in 1766. He had three sons, the 
last of whom died in 1850, at the age of 
eighty, leaving behind him the present 
head of the firm, John Maria Farina, who 
was born in 1809. ‘The present proprietor 
carries on the business in partnership with 
the widow of his cousin, the only son of 





the eldest of the three above-mentioned | 


brothers. The portraits of the original 
inventor, with his long, venerable-looking 
wig, as also those of his successors, are 
carefully preserved by the present Farina 
as family relics. 

The sale of Eau de Cologne, though 
sufficiently extensive to induce the inventor 
and his nephew to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to its manufacture, was of course 
very limited compared with that which it 
has obtained of late years. 


Its merits be- | 


eame gradually known. The French, who | 


occupied the Rhenish provinces during the 
seven years’ war, soon appreciated the 
excellent qualities and agreeable perfume 
of the Eau de Cologne, and were princi- 
pally the means of extending its fame to 
France and distant parts of Germany, 
whence it afterward found its way to the 
remotest corners of the civilized world. 
About the same time that the original 
inventor settled in Cologne, other branches 
of the family settled at Maestricht and 
Dusseldorf. In 1750, the Cologne water 
was already so celebrated that it was con- 
sidered as a profitable speculation to em- 
bark in; accordingly, John Anthony Far- 
ina, of Dusseldorf, established in Cologne 
a manufactory of Eau de Cologne, under 


the firm of John Anthony Maria, of the 
City of Milan. He transmitted his busi- 
ness to his eldest son, while his youngest 
established another firm under the title of 
John Maria Farina, of the City of Turin. 
These three firms are the only ones to 
whom the name of Farina legitimately 
belongs, though the official gazette of 
Cologne, in 1819, numbered sixty manu- 
factories of Eau de Cologne, nearly all 
of which were carried on under the name 
of Farina. It may be asked, how could 
so many Farinas have arisen, there being 
but three in reality, and it being unlawful 
to assume the name of anotherman? The 
unscrupulous are never at a loss for expe- 
dients to profit by the invention of others ; 
and many ingenious contrivances have 
been resorted to by the imitators to be- 
come possessed, with a shadow of legiti- 
macy, of the coveted name. 

The name of Farina has become so 
closely associated with Eau de Cologne, 
that it was soon found that all attempts to 
gain a sale for the imitation were useless, 
unless under the sanction of the name. 
At the close of the Jast century, a Charles 
Francis Farina, residing in Dusseldorf, 
sold the use of his name to a maker of 
Eau de Cologne, and within a very short 
space of time six other houses sprang up, 
all using the name of Farina, and all de- 
rived from the same source. In the course 
of a few years, the number amounted to 
sixty. One of these firms at last took a 
house in the immediate vicinity of the 
original Farina, and usurped the words 
‘“‘ Opposite Julich’s Place,” which words 
had been till then the sole property and 
distinctive mark of the inventor. This 
was too much for his patience, and, in con- 
junction with the other two legitimate 
owners of the name, recourse was had to 
law. It was decided by the court that it 
was unlawful to purchase a name as an 
article of trade. This was a great blow 
to the interlopers, who were obliged to 
earry on their business under their own 
names, and, to their cost, they soon learned 
to appreciate the magical properties that 
reside in a name. Others gave up their 
business at once. 

But the means of evading inefficient 
laws were soon found by ingenious manu- 
facturers, whose consciences were none 
of the tenderest. Many of the discom- 
fited Eau de Cologne makers posted off 
with all speed to Italy, where the name 
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of Farina is by no means uncommon. | ing about a couple of gallons, filled with 


Among the Italian peasantry there were 
many Farinas found who were willing 
enough, for the consideration of a—to 
them—large sum of money, to become the 
heads of establishments for the manufac- 
turing of Eau de Cologne. Of course, 
they were merely the nominal heads of 
the firms, giving only their name, but with- 
out receiving any part of the profits, or 
having any authority whatever in the busi- 
ness. ‘Thus, by this ingenious contrivance, 
the mere name was no longer purchased, 
but the Farina was, according to law, the 
head of the firm. The last street direct- 
ory of Cologne mentions twenty of these 
spurious firms, the law affording no pro- 
tection against this abuse of the name. 

But the increase of the number of 
Farinas gave rise to increasing vigilance 
on the part of the public, and it was no 
longer enough to usurp the name of Far- 
ina, for the name of * Julich’s Place” be- 
came as intimately associated with the 
article as that of Farina itself. Firms 
were established in the vicinity, and the 
words ‘Opposite Julich’s Place” were 
again appropriated by them to their own 
use. When brought before the law courts, 
the use of the word opposite only could be 
forbidden, so that those who had been for- 
tunate enough to establish themselves in 
the vicinity adopted at, near, or by, which 
they continue to use to this day. 

Let us now take a glance at its manu- 
facture. In visiting the establishment of 
John Maria Farina, at Cologne, there is 
little to interest the sight-seer, compared 
with what is to be seen at the great brew- 
eries, manufactories, and gigantic estab- 
lishments of London. The little that there 
is, however, the kindness of the proprietor, 
when we recently visited his premises at 
Cologne, has enabled us to lay before the 
reader. 

The manufacture is conducted in a few 
rooms, none, with the exception of the 
cellar, being larger than a good-sized sit- 
ting-room; and, while passing through 
them, we could hardly help expressing our 
surprise that an article so extensively in 
use, and so well known in all the civilized 
countries of the earth, should emanate 
from so small a manufactory. 
room into which we were introduced was 





the different essential oils and essences. 
To secure uniformity in the quality of the 
oils, upon which, of course, in some de- 
gree depends the uniformity of the Eau de 
Cologne, M. Farina imports all the oils 
and essences he requires from one distiller 
in the south of France, who supplies him 
not only with those he distills himself, but 
also with several others whose native land 
is Italy. They are exported in small, 
copper, barrel-shaped vessels, tinned over 
in the inside, each containing about a gal- 
lon. ‘There were hundreds of these ves- 
sels piled up in the laboratory. After 
their arrival, the essences are drawn off 
into the glass-bottles, and allowed to re- 
pose till all sediment is deposited. A mix- 
ture of these sediments is much prescribed 


| by the physicians of Cologne, as an em- 


brocation equal to the genuine Eau de 
Cologne itself as a medicament, in all 
countries where the duty imposed upon it 
has not rendered it too expensive for com- 
mon use. 

The only apparatus in the laboratory is 
a large copper cylinder, holding about fif- 
teen or twenty gallons. Small as the room 
is, it is fully large enough for those who 
have to work in it, the number being con- 
fined to one, namely, the proprietor him- 
self. Entering here, and turning the key 


| in the lock of the door, he mixes the oils 


in their due proportions till the cylinder is 
full. It will be needless to inform the 
reader that we were not initiated into this 
part of the secret, which is known only to 
the proprietor himself, and with which his 
successor will not be made acquainted 
until the death or retirement from business 
of the present head of the firm. It is now 
generally admitted that the manufacture 
of Eau de Cologne is no longer a mystery ; 
but, as the original receipt has descended 
from father to son as a profound secret, 
the composition can have been only in 


| part discovered by long experience in the 


imitation of it. Modern chemistry has 
worked wonders ; but though it informs us 
of the proportion of elementary matter 
that any substance contains, it has not 
reached to such a degree of perfection as 


| to discover the proportion of essential oils 


The first | 


the laboratory, a small room scarcely large 


enough to hold a dozen men. 
rows of large glass bottles, each contain- 


Here were | 


dissolved in a given quantity of spirits of 
wine. It is true that the most sensitive 
olfactory organs can distinguish scarcely 
any difference between the odor of the 


| original and that of some of the imitations; 
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is to be attributed rather to the care taken 
in its manufacture than to the secret of 
the essences which impart to it its pe- 
culiar fragrant odor. It is mainly on the 
quality of the spirits of wine which are 
used that the excellence of the Eau de 
Cologne depends. Most of the manufac- 
turers, the success of whose business rests 
upon the cheapness of the article they 
prepare for exportation, are compelled to 





Ascending the staircase, we were now 
shown the two store-rooms, where the 
water lies packed ready for sending away. 
One of these rooms is partitioned off by 
wooden lattice-work, with a door at each 


‘end. The object of these two doors is to 


use an inferior kind of spirit made in Ger- | 
many, and, indeed, in Cologne itself, or in 
the neighborhood, and prepared from po- | 
| is about seventy thousand bottles, there 
| being in this one room, at the time we saw 


tatoes and other vegetable fruits. M. 
Farina makes use only of the purest 


French spirit, of which he imports many | 


hogsheads at atime from Montpelier. The 


heavy duty upon imported spirits, and the | 


expense of carriage, raise the price to 
nearly double the cost of that which he 
might purchase at home ; the superiority 


of the quality, however, fully compensating 


him for the loss he sustains by the differ- 
ence in price. 

We were now shown into an immense 
cellar, running under the whole of the 
house. Here were arranged twelve huge 
casks, filled with the manufactured Eau de 
Cologne, the whole process of manufacture 
being simply the mixing of the essences 
in the due proportion with the pure spirit. 
Each of these casks holds about five hun- 
dred dozen of the common-sized bottles, 
thus making in all seventy-two thousand 
bottles. 


admit of the newly-made article being 
piled up at one end in proportion as that 
which has been the longest made is taken 
from the other; it being a strict rule al- 
ways to sell that first which has been ware- 
housed the longest. as the article mate- 
rially improves in quality by long keeping. 
The average stock on hand ready for sale 


it, seventy-five thousand. ‘The second 
room contained single bottles for home sale, 
bottles of different shapes and sizes, and 


| champagne bottles inclosed in wicker-work. 


Of the long-necked, inconvenient bottles, 
formerly so well known among us as Eau 
de Cologne bottles, there were only a few 
dozen cases, which were chiefly intended 
for the benefit of those whom prejudice had 


| not yet suffered to believe that the article 


ean be genuine in any other bottles than 


| those they were accustomed to see in their 


This large stock gives the pro- | 


prietor another advantage over his com- | 
petitors with regard to quality, for the | 


amount of capital sunk in it would prevent 
them from furnishing the article at the 
cheap rate on which alone they can de- 


pend for an extensive sale. The Kau de 


Cologne is allowed to remain in these | 


easks for a considerable period before 
being bottled off, in order to give the spirit 
full time to dissolve every portion of the 
essential oil. When ready for bottling, 


ain. In this fountain is a large woolen 
bag, through which the spirit is filtered. 
It thus descends into a vessel below, from 


youth. 
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AN EVENING WITH THE LITERATI. 

AJ OT long since, a friend and myself 

witnessed a novel yet brilliant soirée. 
We were not admitted into the parlors, 
but peeping through a glass door, saw the 
alphabet out, sociably entertaining them- 
It was yet early in the evening, 
and the guests were not all assembled, but 
those already there, were engaged in an 
animated discussion. It was a merry 
company, full of talk and wide awake; a 
pleasant mingling together of vowels and 
consonants. Their appearance and man- 
ner of address were peculiarly striking ; 
indeed, my friend and I agreed in pro- 


selves. 


| nouncing it the most grotesque assembly 
the cask which was first filled is drawn off, | 
and its contents carried to another room, | 
in the center of which is a kind of fount- | 


which, by means of four cocks pointed at | 


the end, it is drawn off into the bottles, 
which are then corked and packed in boxes 
containing halfadozen bottles. The boxes 
are principally for exportation. 


we had ever seen. 

They were all dressed in black, and 
were without ornament, except i and j, 
who wore jaunty little caps. Some of 
them were graccful and easy, while others 
maintained an unbending posture. We 
listened to their conversation, and were 
amused to know that they were with one 
voice down on Phoneties. 

“Indeed,” cried W, a portly, dignified 


| gentleman, “we are too well established 
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to have our places superseded by this up- | 


start innovation.” ‘“ Somebody says we 
take up too much room in this densely 
crowded world, and the idea seems to 
take,” said Y, a droll-looking fellow, with 


a large head, glancing over to G, another | 


odd specimen. ‘“ Yes,” replied G, “ the 
world can’t get on fast enough with its 
lightning and its steam, but must seek to 
remove us who have stood by its interests 
so manfully.” ‘ Base ingratitude!” ex- 
claimed T, a pious looking Catholic. 
* Well,” said P, a dapper little fellow with 
a roll to his hair, * with all their dots and 
fractions of curves, they can’t get up a 
better looking set of fellows than we are.” 
“That's so!” exclaimed b, d, f, and 1, 
drawn up to their utmost height, while p 
and g laid their heads together as if de- 
vising plans for mutual protection. My 
friend here remarked that he thought K 
showed a pugnacious spirit, and also called 
my attention to V, a handsome fellow, 
though not more than half as large as his 
neighbor W, who was laughing immoder- 
ately. “ I propose a general, hiss upon 
Phonetics and Phoneticians,’ cried §, at 
the top of his voice. ‘ Agreed,” chimed 
in the whole company ; and with one con- 
sent an expression of contempt was lav- 
ished upon the unfortunate innovators, C 
and § being nothing behind. 
then a general move in the assembly, and 


There was 


little detachments were forming in all parts 
By this time the 
whole Alphabet were present, together 


of the spacious parlors. 


with the Marks of Punctuation, who came 
The , 
was a demure little thing, unobtrusive 
and retiring ; 


o? 


in for moderators, as they said. 


the . had a remarkable ro- 
tundity of figure, and was always rolling 
himseH into notice whenever there was a 
full the conversation. The ! 
took his place beside his charming friend 
O, and never left her side during the whole 
evening; while the ? diffused herself 
everywhere, chattering so volubly and ask- 
ing so many questions, that the [ ]—twin 
brothers— threatened seriously to take 
her in hand. 


pause in 


The — made himself very 


conspicuous, often causing the company | 


to stop short, for ‘the sole purpose, my 
friend said, of attracting attention. 


Upon looking through the rooms, we | 
found that each group had its own peculiar | 


fund of entertainment. The Vowels and 


Liquids were having a nice time to them- 


selves, not far from the glass door, and 
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we overheard their chat. “ Where is D 
to-night ?”’ asked m, a short, fat personage, 
of n, who much resembled him in personal 
appearance, only more slender. 

“OQ! there he is, in the corner, survey- 
ing the company; don’t you see him?” 
said l, ‘ Doleful as ever,” cried r. “I 
wouldn’t wear his long face on any ac- 
count.”” We should expect him to be 
dignified and solemn, for only reflect upon 
his mission,” returned 1. ‘* Who ushers 
into the world Death, Destruction, De- 
spair, and all other dreadful things, but this 
same D2” “QO! I pity him,” said L 
“Only think of him in Danger?” * Dis- 
ease,” moaned 0, ‘“ Debt,” exclaimed 
u. “ Derision,” cried @ ‘“ Doubt,” 
said @. “ Disgrace,” groaned y. “ Well, 
his lot is hard, unmistakably,” said n, 
“but then he isn’t always forlorn; I’ve 
seen him in Delight.” “I’ve been with 
him when he has brought in the Dawn of 
the Day,” caroled a “And he wanders 
with me in the Dells,” hummede. ‘* Why, 
have you really spoken, little €?” ques- 
tioned Mm. ‘“ Yes; why shouldn’t I?” 
**Q! you are so often mute, you know,” 
laughed the fat tease. ‘“ He always goes 
before me in to Dinner, any how,” said the 
jolly little i. “ He helps me make Dolls 
for the children,” said the round faced 0, 
* Well, he is a capital fellow, after all,” 
said uj; ‘none of us could fill his place.” 

* Do look at that interesting company 
under the further chandelier,” said fr, 
“those dough-faces, @ and g, with their 
I presume they are 
of their Janus-like performances 
among you Vowels; let’s listen a mo-- 
ment.” @, 0, and U put themselves in 
an appropriate attitude, while e, i, and 
y looked with disdain upon the simpering 
swains. My friend and I could get noth- 
ing from that quarter except soft, suspi- 
cious sounds, mingled with guttural groan- 
ings, as though Spain and Germany had 
come together. 

Just then P made a movement toward 
the Piano, and, to our great surprise, D 
led off his little friend @ in a dance. 

Merrily now did the company trip to 
music, except X and Z, 
poor fellows, who were so awkward that, 
not daring to figure in the ball, they took 
a téte-a-téte and entertained each other; 
or rather Z, being a quiet fellow, his com- 
panion told him of his remarkable Xploits 
on Bank notes. Swiftly passed the mo- 


telling 


the enlivening 
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ments, and gayly did the cavaliers sweep 
with their fair companions through the 
mazy dance. 

H was decidedly the belle of the even- 
ing, C, T, and W all claimed her for a 
partner, while P insisted upon her stand- 
ing beside him occasionally at the piano. 

Q wouldn’t dance with anybody but u; 
i and e were the most nicely matched 
couple on the floor, and so smoothly did 
they whirl through the waltz, that for the 
life of me I couldn’t tell whether *twas 
ie or ei. 

We watched them for some time, when 
the music ceasing, my friend and I left 
off peeping at the glass door. 


+ ++ - 


GOING TO BE MARRIED. 


HE story is told by a young woman | 
about to embark from a port in En- | 
She was certainly the | 
Her | 
nose turned up, and her mouth had searce- | 
ly any turn at all; her hair was red, and | 


gland for Australia. 
plainest of the female passengers. 


so were the rims of her eyes; and her 


eyes themselves were far from being good 


ones; but there was a certain piquancy 


and sprightliness about her, too, as though 


she had been a French lady’s maid rather 


than an English one. She looked as if 
she could put her hand and her well- 
rounded arm to anything, and had been 


very good-tempeied and obliging through- | 
It was understood—it | 
had been expressed, indeed, already rather | 
triumphantly by the young lady herself— | 


out the journey. 


that she was an engaged young person, 
‘going out to Australia to be married ; 
that there was a somebody waiting upon 
the other hemisphere with outstretched 
hands, yearning to receive her as his 
bride. She would be a eapital wife for a 


setiler without doubt, although perhaps in | 
this country we should have called her | 
She seemed | 


rather a settler for a wife. 
to know very well, indeed, what we were 
all likely to think about this matter; but 
she didn’t care. 


If I had been better looking—she began 


her story with this—l might never have 


got a husband, or at least not the money 
to marry him upon, which is the same | 
The unsuitableness of my face to | 
what I may be allowed to call a very tol- | 


thing. 


erable figure, has been literally the means 
of bestowing happiness, as 1 hope, upon 
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| Joseph, and of putting £400 into my own 
| pocket. And this was how it all came 
| about: my late mistress, who was very 
kind to me, and had intended, poor thing, 
for she told me so, to leave me comforta- 
bly provided for, took me over with her, 
seven vears ago, to Paris. She was a 
widow lady, fond of a gay life and brilliant 
amusements ; and that place suited her so 
well, that she made it her home, and I, 
but little loath, remained there too. 

Joseph and I had kept company together 
before that time, but he was not so foolish 
as to wish me to give up my expectations 
for the sake of a hurried marriage ; he 
said that he would wait patiently, dear fel- 
low, although the great salt sea was to 
| roll between us, and there could be no 
| chance of his getting a letter more than 
| once a day. He was a mason’s assistant 
in London, and very hardly worked, it 
seemed, for he himself was not able to 
reply nearly so often; however, of course 
I was not a bird, that I could be in two 
places at once, so | made the best of it, 
and was as happy as a confidential lady’s 
maid, under such circumstances, could 
hope to be. 

One evening I had been preparing my 
mistress, who was a very splendid dresser, 


for the opera ; my only fellow-servant was 
on leave of absence for some days; and 
| except the porter in the court-yard, there 
was nobody, when the carriage had driven 
off that night, in the whole house save 
myself; therefore, having. nothing better, 
or at least nicer, to do, and being in my 
| mistress’s bedroom among her beautiful 
robes and ornaments, it was hardly to be 
expected that I should resist such an op- 
portunity of trying them on. The room, 
being charmingly hung with 
mirrors, had a delicious, full-length swing- 
ing-glass, and before this I amused 
myself for a good long while. I beheld 
how Mademoiselle Elizabeth Martin—that 
is my present name, but dear Joseph's is 
Andrews—how she looked in bareges, in 
| silks, in muslins, for the morning; and 
how lace and satin, and low sleeves, with 
pearls, became her for evening wear; 
finally, equipping myself in a particularly 
pleasant glacé silk walking-dress, with a 
bonnet and falling vail fit for a bride, I 
could not help twisting round a little, to 
see as much of myself as possible, and 
contrasting the effect at the same time 
| with that of madame, who was beautiful 


besides 
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enough, but indifferently proportioned, I 
involuntarily remarked aloud : 

“Well, we may be-plain in the face, but 
we are certainly unexceptionable behind.” 


It was an absurd thing to say even to | 


one’s self, and I remember blushing like a 
beet, as though it were not quite out of 


the question that I could be overheard. | 
a . . ' 
There were several jewel-drawers; this | 
ruby upon my middle finger, a ring belong- | 


ing to my mistress’s late husband, was in 


one of them; but I had no time for more | 


than to set off a handsome necklace or 
two, and to very much regret that my 
ears had not been punched for the accom- 


modation of an especial pair of diamond | 


ear-rings, before I heard wheels in the 
courtyard, and my mistress came home. 


Everything had been put away very care- | 


fully, and [ undressed her and saw her to 
bed as usual. She was more than com- 
monly kind and gentle in her manner that 


night, as I have since thought at least; | 
and when she wished me her don soir, she | 
| him: how, not having heard from me for 


added : 


‘“*T am sure we shall both ‘be tired to- | 
morrow, Bessie ; so call me an hour later, | 
| in Paris for a murder in the Rue St. Hon- 


and take an extra sleep yourself.” 


I was never to hear my good mistress | 
| even had perhaps in reality lost her senses, 


speak any more. 


Did I dream that night that she had left | 
me all her wardrobe, and that I was married | 
Did I, even in my | 
| but the name of that one street, he hurried 


in the glacé silk? 
sleep, build schemes of what I would do 


: 2 | 
with the money that my dead mistress 


No: as I hope | 


might enrich me with? 
for heaven, and to meet dear Joseph, with 


all my woman’s vanity, I had my woman’s | 
me of old, (which, I am sure, dear Joseph 
I told them | 


heart too, beating true and warm, and I 
thought no shadow of evil. 
so in court, where all looked black against 
me, and they believed me even there. 


But in that morning, late, when the sun | 
| els, and of my trying them on; how ev- 
| erything was safe, and the doors locked, 


was shining full upen the window, and the 
noise of the people going about their dayly 
work was full and clear, I saw a frightful 
sight, a ghastly horror that the day but 
served to make more hideous and unnat- 
ural, my mistress murdered in her bed! 
No answer when I knocked; again no 
The curtains at the bedside were 
close drawn, but through the open shutters 
a fiery flood of light fell red upon the ear- 
pet and the curtains, ay, and on the corner 
of the snow-white counterpane, red also. 
It was blood! I thought there had been 
a rain of blood; upon the handles of the 
drawers, upon the toilet-cover, on the 


answer. 


| in the prison. 


dressing-case, upon the towels, in the 
basin, everywhere where the murderer’s 
hands had been after their deadly work ; 
| and in the bed; I dared not look in the 
bed ; but in that great swing-glass, where 
I had decked myself but a few hours ago, 
| T saw it all, and every mirror in the room 


was picturing the same sight; there lay 
the corpse, the murdered woman with her 
gaping throat. 

They thought at first that I was mur- 
dered too, lying so stiff and cold in that 
death-chamber. I answered nothing to 
their questions, neither in the house nor 
I knew nothing, nor could 
I have told them had I known, until Jo- 
seph came. It seemed to me then quite 
natural that he should be with me; noth- 
[This dear 
little engaged young person’s eyes began 


ing praiseworthy, nothing. 


| to get redder about the rims at this remin- 


iscence, and her story to assume an inco- 
herent as well as choky character.] I 
did not understand how much I owed 
some time, and reading in the paper that 
an English lady’s maid had been taken up 


oré, but that she refused to speak, and 


he started off at once, giving up his em- 
ploy, and borrowing and begging what he 
could, and knowing no word of French 


to me: so that my mind came back again, 
and I could tell them what I knew. All 
he did, he said, was less than he ought to 
have done, because he had behaved ill to 


never had, nor thought of doing.) 
He stood by me in court; in the pris- 
oner’s place along with me he stood and 


shared my shame. I told about the jew- 


and the chamber-window too high to be 
climbed up to, though a man might have 
let himself down from it into the yard. 
And then I learned for the first time that 
all that afternoon and night the murderer 
had lain hidden under my mistress’s bed ; 
that he must have been there all that time— 
think of it!—that I wastrying on the dresses 
and the ornaments; that there was murder 
waiting in that chamber all the while; it 
made me shudder even then, amid that 
crowded court, with Joseph by me. They 
thought it very strange, they said, that 
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since there was so much time before him 
between my mistress’s departure and re- 
turn, that he had not murdered me instead. 
He had carried off all the jewels; those in 
the drawers as well as those which my 
poor mistress had worn that very evening ; 
but from the moment he had dropped into 
the courtyard the police could find no 
trace of him. <A mere suspicion fel] upon 
the brother of the gate porter ; but it was 
so vague that he was not put upon trial. 

A great sum was offered in reward for 
the apprehension of the murderer, making 
up, with what was offered by the late 
mistress’s family, nearly £400. She died 
without a will, poor lady, and they were 
not disposed to give me anything beyond 
the wages due tome. After my acquittal, 
a collection for mine and Joseph’s benefit 
was made by some good people ; but the 
money only sufficed to bring us back to 
England. Joseph had to work out a heavy 
debt, incurred upon my account, and I 
went into service again at once, resolving 
to do my best to help him. At the end of 
two years, poor fellow, except that he had 
discharged his obligation, he was but little 
better off than at the beginning; and de- 
spairing of ever getting a living for us 
both in the old country, he sailed twelve 
months ago for Sydney. Whichever of 
us first got rich, it was arranged, should 
eross the seas after the other; and until 
very lately, it seemed that we might each 
stop where we were, engaged young per- 
sons, till we died. 

I was nursery-maid in my new place, 
and was taking the youngest child across 
Hyde Park one afternoon, when I was 
followed by an impertinent man ; I had my 
“ugly” on, for the sun was hot, so that my 
face might have been like Venus, for all 
he knew to the contrary ; and otherwise, I 
flatter myself I was not disagreeable look- 
ing. Atall events, I attracted the wretch, 
who kept close behind me. He was an 
abominable person with a foreign appear- 
ance, which I had reason enough for dis- 
liking, and eyes that looked different ways, 
but neither of them nice ways, so that I 
was glad enough to get in sight of the 
policemen about the marble arch. He 
saw that there was no time to be lost, if 
he meant to get a good look at me at all, 
so he passed me on a sudden very quickly, 
turned round, and looked up into my face. 
I gave him a very tolerable stare, too, 
because I knew it would disappoint him, 
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after his great expectations ; and it did so ; 
and not only that, for it made him give a 
sort of villainous grin, which I hope I may 
never see again, and he broke out, as if 
he could not help it for the life of him, 
with, ‘* Well, we may be plain in the face, 
but we are unexceptionable behind.” I 
cried out ‘‘ Murder” and “ Police!” as 
loud as I could, and the man was secured 
at once. No human being except the one 
who had been under the bed, her murderer, 
could have known those words, which I 
had spoken alone, before madame’s toilet- 
glass. He denied everything, of course, 
and said it was an unjust detention ; but 
in little more than half an hour, a tele- 
graphic message from the Paris authorities 
set his mind at ease in this respect, and 
demanded his presence in that city. He 
was the elder brother of the gate porter, 
whom I had never before seen; and what 
I had to tell, in addition to the previous 
suspicions against him, procured his con- 
viction. He was sent to the galleys for 
life. This ruby ring, which he wore upon 
his little finger, I identified as having been 
in the jewel-drawer that very night. It 
was bestowed upon me after the trial by 
the heir-at-law, and I obtained besides the 
£400 reward. If I had been pretty, you 
see, there would not have been any oc- 
casion for me to have remarked upon it 
that evening, and I might have remained, 
my whole life long, an engaged young 
person. 


oo 


I'M WAITING FOR TO-MORROW. 


WE sought her on her bridal eve, 
So beautiful and fair, 

And sportively we placed the wreath 
Of roses in her hair; 

Her smile a flood of sunshine seem’d, 
Without a cloud of sorrow, 

And when we left she gayly said, 


“T’m waiting for to-morrow,” 


Next morn we led her to the church; 
No bridegroom met her there ; 

The white-robed angel Death had stolen 
The heart she hoped to share ; 

We told her he was call’d away, 
And strove to soothe her sorrow. 

“I knew he was not false,” she said ; 
“I’m waiting for to-morrow.” 


Now ofttimes in the churchyard green 
Alone poor Ellen strays, 

And kneeling by a new-made grave, 
By turns she weeps and prays; 

And when at eve the radiant skies 
Their sunset glories borrow, 

She turns toward the west, and sighs, 
“I’m waiting for to-morrow.” 
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AN EMBALMED PATRIARCH. 


ONSEIGNEURGERIOPOLIJS, his 
Eminence the Patriarch of Grand 
Cairo and Thebes, (besides many fabulous 


cities which the patriarch’s ancestors, | 


counting ten generations backward, had 
only heard of in history,) was seized with 
the cholera, and went the way of all flesh 
in August, 1855, at Alexandria; and, 
chancing to be a resident in that ancient 
city at the time, I, in common with some 
thousands of others, was invited to the lay- 
ing in state and funeral of the defunct and 
highly respected churchman. 

I said *“*laying in state!” let me rather 
substitute “ sitting in state,” for therein 
consisted the singularity of the spectacle. 
Everybody has seen great men, or rather 
their remains, exposed to public gaze with 
all the paraphernalia of velvet coffins, tall 
candlesticks, and so forth; but very few 
have had an opportunity, especially in hot 
climates, where immediate sepulture is in- 
dispensable, of standing face to face with 
a body a week dead, and no inconvenience 
or horrible sensations arising’ therefrom. 
Such, however, was the case in this cere- 
mony. 

The summer had been intensely hot, and 
the cholera had been raging for three 
months in its most virulent form. There 
was something peculiarly awful and solemn 
in the cases hourly occurring around us ; 
something more shocking to the nervous 
system than has to be encountered, under 
similar afflictions, in our own country, and 
among civilized people. With us, death 
is a quiet warning, bringing with it a sacred 
sorrow. ‘The closed shutters impart to 
the casual passer-by the gloomy fact 
within doors. <A hearse and a coach or 
two, waiting in the shady side of the street, 
and eventually a-dark load carried out of 
the door, these are significant to the Ameri- 
can; but he cannot, nor has he any wish 
to pry into the extent of the calamity that 
has fallen upon his neighbor; he is only 





| 








consciousness of existing pestilence, and 
that in disagreeable proximity, must more 


| or less shake the nerves of even the boldest 
| man; it is a cruel death and a sneaking 


foe; one that sets at defiance the wres- 
tlings of iron constitutions, and the energy 
and skill of the most learned in medicine ; 
consequently, where it can be done, it is 
best to engross one’s mind as much as 
possible, and refrain from inquisitively 
raking up information which can prove 
more than disagreeable, as it has, in many 
instances, laid the foundation of the pre- 
yailing contagion. 

Now in Egypt it was physically impos- 
sible to shut one’s eyes or ears to the 
dreadful extent of the malady raging 
around. At whatever hour of the day 
business or exercise called us into the 
streets, we were forcibly reminded of the 
brief tenure of life under any circumstances 
or age, by the continuous string of funeral 
processions. Now hurrying along with 
indecent speed, preceded by bands of 
blind men and boys, chanting their rapid 
and interminable chorus from the Koran, 
(God is God alone; praise to God and 
Mohammed, the chief of God ;”) or, with 
rosaries and crosses, and low, heart-rending 
wail, native Christians of all persuasions, 
Greeks, Maronites, Armenians, Copts, 
and Catholics; some carrying their dead 
in open coffins, covered over with wreaths 
of flowers; lastly, and not so commonly, 
owing to the comparative paucity of pop- 
ulation, the somber, lumbering old hearse 
of the Protestants, carrying the dead to 
‘their graves in Egypt’s sandy soil. Such 
were hourly incidents out of doors during 
the day; but, both by day and night, we 
were at all times apprised of catastrophes 
happening around by the wild, loud bursts 
ef lamentation that issued from houses in 
the neighborhood. 

Cries so peculiar and awful that, coming, 
as they often did, long after midnight, and 
just as one was enjoying the first few 


| snatches of slumber, hitherto interrupted 


too thankful, though sooner or later it must | 
come to his turn, that as yet the fell | 
| ary terror, which seemed to whisper that 


shadow has been kept away from his own 
hearth. 
attention is immediately riveted by some- 


Turning into the next street, his 


thing else, and he has forgotten that sad 
particular procession. The whole street 


may die off of cholera, and Jones or Smith 


be not one atom the wiser or the more 
frightened. 


There is no denying that a 


by the heat and musquetoes, they almost 
congealed the blood, and struck a moment- 


the Angel of Death was even then enter- 
ing the threshold, and aiming his torture- 
imbued arrow at one’s palpitating heart. 
The sudden scream and howl of terror 
often came from the next room; some- 
times from above; sometimes below. 
Hired mourners, a profession or calling 

















in vogue ever since the days of the ancient 
patriarchs, would rush up and down the 
streets, their usually ugly faces distorted 
and besmeared with tears and ashes, their 
hair disheveled, and flying loose in the 
night air; their garments rent, and their 
girdles loosed, while waving these latter 
to and fro in their hands with grotesque 
antics, and a hideous dirge, they pro- 
claimed aloud to the world that Azrael 
had stricken such and such an inhabitant ; 
that the great and the rich, the charitable, 
and beneficent, had passed suddenly from 
the earth; and they called upon the city 
to take up the echoes of their lamenta- 
tions; to howl aloud, as they did, like 
unearthly demons, for the heavy visitation 
that had fallen upon the city. 


Look out upon this at the solemn hour | 
of midnight, with a heaven whose canopy | 


of brilliant stars seemed to gaze down in 
mocking brilliancy upon the pest-ridden 
earth ; to listen to this wailing, and be- 
hold the distortions of those unearthly 
hired mourners, carried the mind solemnly 
back to those darker pages of prophecy 
which cried even against this very land of 
Egypt; and an illustration of the force of 
which, and the truthfulness of its imagery, 
was never surely better painted than by 
the scenes there enacted. 

Toward the close of the scourge sea- 
son the old patriarch succumbed to a short 
but virulent attack, and the whole city was 
called upon to bewail the loss of a man, 
who, through nearly half a century, had 
commanded the esteem of all classes and 
creeds ; and, accordingly, the invitations 
were issued already mentioned. 

In the East no patriarch is ever com- 
mitted to the earth, as is the usage, or with 
the same ceremonials, attendant upon 
other defunct mortals. Although he had 
fulfilled the full term of years allotted to 
man upon earth; although he had died 
full of honors and old age, the scene of 
his honors upon earth had not closed with 
the departure of his immortal soul ; his 
clay remained to be almost worshiped by 


the semi-idolatrous Greeks and Armenians. | 


The old man had barely expired when a 
considerable subscription was made to 
meet, not only the paraphernalia of a 
publie funeral, but to reimburse the labors 
of the embalmer; who, with cunning 
spices and sage devices, after the manner 
of the ancient Egyptians; or, rather, as 
he is said to have expressed himself, with 
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considerable improvements on the art, un- 
dertook to preserve the body of the dead. 
Accordingly, haviny duly pocketed the 
six thousand piasters he had claimed as a 
fee, this A%sculapian genius completed his 
task, agreeably to the expectations of 
those who had employed him. 

Within the week ensuing the patriarch’s 
demise, the rooms where he sat in state 
were opened to gratify public curiosity ; 
and multitudes flocked thither with mar- 
velous expectation depicted on their faces. 
Every master and every man of a ship’s 
crew that could manage it rushed to the 
spectacle ; the Mufti and the Ulemas, the 
Cadis, the cautious, calculating merchant, 
the money-making banker, the reckless 
clerk, the renegade and the cutthroat, 
Moslem, Christian, Jew, and Heathen, all 
pressed eagerly to view the gratuitous 
exhibition ; and that when death had only 
so lately, in many and fearful shapes, been 
familiar to them every hour in the day and 
night. 

Carried along by the impetus of general 
attraction, I, too, found myself climbing 
up some fifty tiresome stone steps, which 
led to the chamber of death. We entered 
with a sensation of awe, tinged with curi- 
osity ; we left with a mingled feeling of 
pity, contempt, and derision, at the moek- 
ery that the superstitions of degenerate 
Christians reveled in. 

On entering the apartment we found 
ourselves face to face with the mortal re- 
mains of the poor old patriarch. He was 
propped up in a gaudeous chair of state, 
the back of which was surmounted with a 
massive cross. Dressed out in all his 
robes, holding a cross in one hand, a gold- 
en apple in the other; his head decorated 
with a crown, from which flowed a loose 
gauze vail, which reached down to his 
feet, the old man looked the picture of 
calm sleep, his face retaining (artificially, 
I presume) the tinge of health, while his 
eyelids were judiciously closed. People 
crept in and out softly and quietly, afraid 
to disturb the sleeper’s repose. 

So far, all appeared natural enough; but 
when we came to look at his hands, these 
were horribly arranged; there was no 
substance, no appearance of flesh, or bone, 
or vein; like a pair of damp, creased 
gloves, they were tied round the objects 
they sustained, the whole being supported 
by being carefully bandaged to the arms 
of the chair. Moreover, the head had not 
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been strongly set, and the result was, that | 


every gust of wind that blew: through the | 
open windows imparted to it a ghastly | 


nodding motion, which threatened some 
horrible catastrophe even while we were 
looking on. 


On either side stood a couple of gigantic | 
| and that Christian not an embassador, or 


candlesticks, the tapers from which emit- 
ted a sickly flare in the palpable sunlight 
of an Egyptian August day. 
swinging incense to and fro; pious lay- 
men sat on the divans about the room, 


Priests were | 


keeping up a low chant, while a low conver- | 
| wagged their beards sagely and quoted the 


sation was carried on by the spectators. 


For a whole week this spectacle was | 
| certainty the Prophet’s sway would shortly 


continued; the weather had meanwhile 


become exceedingly sultry, and it was dis- | 


covered, to the dismay of bishops and 
prelates, enthusiastic Greeks and Armeni- 


ans, that even a patriarch was nothing | 


more than mortal, and that, notwithstand- 
ing all the pretended skill of the embalmer, 


all the drugs used, all the piasters expended, | 


a change was rapidly taking place, which 


rendered it imperative that the funeral ob- | 


sequies should no longer be delayed. 
cordingly, an early Sunday was fixed upon 
for the procession. 
the afternoon, the square began to fill from 
all sides with a mixed multitude of anxious 


spectators. 


Ac- | 


About four o’clock in | 


Now came bishops and clergy, | 


with long trains of small boys carrying all | 


the insignia of Oriental churches ; 
whole square was filled with the odor of 
incense. Then 
and feathers, indicating the consuls of the 
various nations; afterward a species of 


sedan chair, painted black, with a large 


the | 


numberless cocked hats | 
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tained that the pasha, out of personal re- 
spect and esteem for the deceased prelate, 
had ordered military honors to be paid to 
his manes! Such an occurrence was 
without precedent in Egypt. The idea 
of Mohammedan soldiers and music at- 
tending to escort a Christian’s funeral ; 


consul, or traveler of high consideration, 
but absolutely a bishop! a high priest of 
a sect that Islam detested and openly in- 
sulted, whenever fair opportunity offered 
for so doing! Gray-headed Egyptians 


Koran, morosely predicting that now for a 


come to an end. What was still more re- 
markable, the soldiers themselves evinced 
not the slightest distaste for the task al- 
lotted them. On the contrary, they were 
eager and determined to follow up as much 
as they could conceive to be the usual 
etiquette of European military funerals. 
The band took up its position in front of 
the sedan chair already alluded to. The 
soldiers formed a line of march on either 
side by ranging themselves in single col- 


umns, from the square right away to the 


gates of the Latin church, where the corpse 
| was to be deposited for the night prior to 


its removal by railway to Cairo. Pres- 
ently the body, just as we had seen it be- 
fore, only much more agitated and of a 
hue that too clearly indicated decay, was 
carried down, chair and all, on the shoulders 


| of eight privileged personages, merchants 
of high rank and wealth, who considered 


white cross on the back; (this was to hold | 
the patriarch, chair and all, on the transit | 


of the body to Cairo ;) and, finally, an un- 


expected climax, one that filled the spec- | 
| favorite polka! 


tators with surprise and consternation, 
the martial notes of a military band sud- 


denly burst upon their ears, very speedily | 
Latin church, while the poor patriarch’s 


followed by the appearance of the musi- 
cians and a whole regiment of Egyptian 
infantry in full dress uniform. 


At first, | 


people were wholly at a loss to account | 


for this sudden irruption of soldiers ; some 


were of opinion that they were only out | 


for drill and exercise; others that they 


came forcibly to prevent public demonstra- | 
tions on the part of Christians; this latter | 


seemed the most plausible opinion, espe- | 


cially as the soldiers halted in the square, 
and piled their arms. 


Soon, to the delight | 
of Europeans and natives, it was ascer- | 


themselves honored by the burden they 
bore; the procession formed and moved 
on, the band struck up, and, horror of hor- 
rors! to the scandal of Christians present, 
they executed with extreme gusto a very 


Thus the procession, augmenting in 
numbers as they proceeded, reached the 


head, from the motion of being carried, 
nodded the while after a most unearthly 
and ghastly fashion. None were more 
eager to enter the church than the Egyp- 
tian soldiers. ‘The monks endeavored to 
exclude them by closing the gates, but 
they quickly yet determinately forced them 
open again. 
T'wo days afterward the old patriarch, 
chair, robes, crosses, and all, was let into a 
niche in his cathedral at Cairo, and then 


carefully bricked up. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE ETERNAL CITY. 


NE of those American travelers who 
usually “‘do up” the sights of any | 
foreign city in an incredibly short space 
of time, and who are in the habit of boast- | 
ing that only a few months are required to 
see all Europe, had actually devoted two | 


whole weeks to the 
wonders of the Eter- 
nal City, and was 
about to leave, with 
the settled conviction 
that he had seen 
Rome very thorough- 
ly. Meantime he 
assured the writer of 
the present article, 
that there was but 
one spot in the city 
which he had _ not 
visited, and this he 
was “much puzzled 
to find, as people 
were always talking 
about the Forum,” 
and although he be- 
lieved his topograph- 
ical knowledge of 
Rome very accurate, 
he was compelled to 
acknowledge that he 
had not yet seen the 
Forum. 

Such is the expe- 
rience of many of 
our fast men abroad. 
They tell an amusing 
story at Rome of 
an American, who 
was posting, with the 
greatest possible ra- 
pidity, from Flor- 
ence, where he had 
spent one day, to 
Rome. ‘The postil- 
lion drove up to one 
of the hotels in the 
Piazza di Spagna, 
supposing, of course, 
the gentleman would 
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and ordered the postillion back to Florence. 
This class of travelers have usually a vast 

| amount of information about all Europe 
when they reappear in America. They 
“have seen everything worth seeing,” in 
the incredibly short space of some two 
months, and declare “ it is all a humbug.” 
Apropos of fast traveling, I once met in 


the vast museum of 
the Vatican, the most 
magnificent in the 
world, an American 
of this same class. 
He held in his hand 
a guide-book with 
the significant title 
of “ Rome seen in a 
Week,” forcibly re- 
minding one of some 
of the advertisements 
of charlatans, who 
profess to eradicate 
all the diseases that 
“flesh is heir to” in 
a hitherto unheard-of 
space of time. This 
stranger in the Vati- 
can was standing be- 
fore that miracle of 
art, the unequaled 
picture of the Trans- 
figuration, by Raph- 
ael, which seems to 
be nothing less than 
a flash of inspira- 
tion from heaven. 
His guide-book was 
opened to the cata- 
logue of the Capitol 
museum, the number 
of the great Raphael 
corresponding with 
that of a Guido in 
the last-named col- 
lection. He was, no 
doubt, enjoying and 
appreciating this fine 
work, supposing it 
to be the martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian by 
Guido, and when he 


wish to alight. But no, he received very | returned to America his opinion might 
peremptory orders to drive at once to’ the | be sought to determine the degree of ex- 
Church of St. Peter. The equipage brought | cellence of the works of some of our 


up in the magnificent piazza in front of 


youthful aspirants for fame in art, on the 


the most remarkable edifice in the world. | ground that his taste had been cultivated 
The stranger sat in the carriage. glanced | by travel. 


at the facade of St. Peter's, fulded his arms, | 


Vou. X.—26 


I remember in another instance meeting 
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an American in the singularly interesting 

city of Nuremberg. But there was noth- 

ing in this 

“ Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old 
town of art and song,” 

which seemed to excite in him the least 

interest. He had “ spent six weeks on the 


continent, seen everything worth seeing ; | 


*twas alla humbug.” ‘Turning toa gentle- 


man upon the steps of the beautiful church 


of St. Lawrence, he declared that there | 
was ‘nothing in all Nuremberg to compare | 
with any single thriving Western American | 
“T shall go back by the first | 


town.” 
steamer to America,” said he, “ unless I 
ean find some place which indicates prog- 


ress here.”” Surely Nuremberg the ancient | 


was a singular spot to look for progress. 
But enough of fast travelers. 


THE FORUM ROMANUM. 
“The Forum where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with 
Cicero a 


Forums seem, in the early history of Rome, | 
to have been numerous ; there were no less | 

. ”* ’ . . | 
than nineteen of importance. In its orig- | 


inal signification the word Forum seems 


to have been applied to any open space | 


surrounded by buildings and _porticoes. 
In the time of the ancient Romans, as is, 


indeed, the fact at present in Italy, much | 


more of the business of every-day life 
was transacted in the open street than in 
more northern countries. 

The place in ancient Rome known as 
the Forum Romanum, the Forum par er- 
cellence of Rome, occupied an irregular 
space between the Capitoline and the Pala- 
tine Hills. 
surrounded by edifices which were among 
the most remarkable of ‘the city of the 
The Capitol was at one extrem- 


The whole of this space was 


Cesars. 
ity; near it, the temples of Concord, of 
Vespasian, of Saturn, the School of Xantha, 
the Triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus ; 
and but a short distance from these, the 


Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the | 


Still 
beyond, looking from the Capitol, was the 


Basilica of Constantine, ete., etc. 


Arch of Titus, built in commemoration of 
the taking of Jerusalem by the Romans; 
from this point the ancient paved road 
descends toward the Coliseum and the Arch 
of Constantine, while upon the right ex- 
tend the shapeless masses of ruin, upon 
the Palatine Hill, known as the Palace 
of the Cesars. 


It is probable that no other spot in the 
world has excited so much speculation and 
conjecture as the Forum Romanum. The 
antiquaries of every age have labored to 
' establish each his own theory, that of the 

one century usually diametrically opposed 
| to the established opinions of the previous 
one. So that the ruined temples and 
other edifices in this vicinity have received 
from one century to another a constant 
change of nomenclature. 

At the present day there is an accumu- 
lation of about fifteen feet of soil above the 
ancient surface of the ground. We often 
| hear at home of excavations being made at 
Rome which we do net understand. We 
comprehend the necessity of removing the 
| earth from the ruins of Herculaneum and 

Pompeii, but forget that there is in Rome 
often an accumulation of from fifteen to 
| twenty feet of soil above the former surface 
ofthe ground. This accumulation of earth 
is not alone confined to the City of Rome, 
| but upon the open Campagna the first floor 
| of the buildings excavated is usually found 
some fifteen feet below the present surface. 

During the summer which I passed at 
Rome a ruined church of the fifth century 
was excavated, when the floor was found 

| some fifteen feet under ground. The same 
season I made a visit to a villa near the 
base of the Alban Hills, in the vicinity of 
| which persons were then engaged exca- 
vating an ancient Roman villa, which stood 
near the Campagna. ‘The experiments 
were very successful, and many interesting 
things exhumed. The villa had probably 
‘been demolished by the barbarians, and 
its contents left under its ruins. Some 
valuable works of sculpture, as well as 
rare marble, pieces of ancient pottery, 
etc., etc., were discovered here. 
* But to return to the Forum. Virgil 
tells us, in the eighth book of the A®neid, 
of a visit which A‘ neas makes to Evander, 
| and that the latter, while doing the honors 
of the place to his distinguished guest, 
conducts him to the Tarpeian Rock and to 
| the Capitoline Hill, covered at that time 
with a dense growth of trees and shrubs. 
Here they overlook the Forum, and see 
herds of eattle wandering over it and the 
splendid streets in its neighborhood. 

This pastoral scene, which was a mere 
fancy of the poet, we find in the nineteenth 
century realized. The proud Forum of 
ancient Rome has become the cattle market 

| of the modern city. Here you see, under 
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the very shadows of the proud temples 
and triumphal arches of other days, droves 
of the long-horned cattle and buffaloes of 
the Campagna. These, with a few peas- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ants, in their slovenly but picturesque | 
costume, with long hair and dark, wicked | 
eyes, with an occasional person in ecclesi- | 
. astical dress, are oftentimes all that indi- | 


cates life upon the Forum Romanum of 
the nineteenth century. How sad the 
contrast with other days. 


A modern traveler says of the Forum: | 


“No spot on earth is more imposing, for it is 
overshadowed with the power and majesty of 
the Roman people. Here were laid the founda- 


larly fine. ‘Temples and porticoes of the 
most showy architecture arise one above 
another. ‘The contrast here presented 
with the decay and filth which mark the 
Forum as it now appears is most depress- 
ing in effect. 

The excavations of the Forum were 
commenced by the French during their 
occupation of Rome in the time of Napo- 
leon. Since this period the work has 


| been continued under the direction of Car- 


tions of that wonderful political system, which | 


lasted so long and worked so well; which was 
strong enough to hold the whole world in its 
grasp, und wise enough to exercise a controlling 
influence over the legislation and jurisprudence 
of the civilized world down to the present day. 
It is a place illustrated equally by the wisdom 
of great statesmen and the eloquence of great 
orators. Here was trained 
power of constructive legislation, which was the 
great redeeming feature of the Roman mind, 
and which has bequeathed to posterity that 
precious bequest, the Roman law, a gift quite 
equal in value to the splendid legacy of Greek 
literature.” 


| the nineteenth century. 


dinal Gonsalvi. Those who remember 
the Forum as it appeared before these ex- 
cavations, sigh over the change which 
modern scientific research has produced. 
The dry bones of art and architecture are 
sometimes like those of the human family, 
better left in their natural resting-places 
than exhumed and brought to the light of 
Doubtless what 


| the world has gained by these modern 
| researches and excavations has been lost 


that unrivaled | 


in the harmony and picturesqueness of the 
whole scene. * 
We are indebted to the French for the 


| preservation of the three beautiful columns 


The enthusiast in Greek literature might | 
be disposed to question the assertion that 
the “* Roman law is a gift equal in value | 


to the splendid legacy of Greek literature.” | 


Indeed, what is there of early civilization, 
refinement, and taste, that we do not owe 
to Greece through the influence of her 
literature and art? The crude civiliza- 
tion which the Greeks borrowed from 
the Egyptians, was so mellowed and har- 
monized by their exquisite taste, that in 





the offspring we scarcely trace any linea- | 


ments of the parent. 
refinement of ancient Rome were exotics. 


but a reproduction of what the Greeks 
had originated. At times the adaptation to 
the wants of Rome were happy ; at others, 


tecture, with the Roman blending of the | 


Corinthian, the Ionic, and the Dorie, in the 


detail of ornament upon the same edifice, | 


is most incongruous in effect. 


An eminent English artist has repro- | 


duced in an engraving the Forum of ancient 
times, restoring those edifices the frag- 
ments of which still exist, and at the 
same time filling up the vacant spaces 
with others once known to have existed 
here. The effect of the whole is singu- 


The civilization and | 


of the temple of Vespasian, an engraving 
of which adorns the commencement of 
this article. Previous to the French in- 
vasion they were buried nearly to their 
capitals in the accumulation of earth and 
rubbish. It was ascertained by perforat- 
ing the soil that the basement had been 
partly removed ; it was, therefore, neces- 
sary to remove the entablature, and secure 
the shafts by scaffolding; the basement 
was then carefully restored; the ground 
was cleared, and the entablature placed in 
its original position. The columns are of 
Carrara marble, four feet four inches in 
diameter, deeply fluted. They appear to 


| have been originally painted, as were the 
The architecture of Imperial Rome was | 


temples of Pompeii, and portions of them 
still exhibit a purple color, which does 
not belong to the marble. In the drawing 


| the letters S TI T V E R are seen upon 
the imitation of Greek models in archi- | 


the entablature ; the remains of the word 
Restituere, this temple having been re- 
stored by Septimius Severus and Cara- 


calla. This ruin, like others in Rome, has 


| been known by different names, and was 


for a long time supposed to be the Temple 
of Jupiter Tonans erected by Augustus 
in gratitude for his escape from lightning 
during his expedition to Spain. 

Near the ‘Temple of Vespasian, upon the 
side of the Capitoline Hill, are the re- 
mains of the Temple of Saturn, formerly 
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THE TEMPLE 


called the Temple of Concord. The effect 
of this ruin, although picturesque in the 
distance, upon a close examination shows 
evidently that it has been restored with 
very little regard to harmony or taste. 
The ruin consists, as will be seen in the 
engraving, of eight columns ; they are of 
granite, forty-three feet high and thirteen 
feet In the diameter 
of these columns there is a very percept- 


in circumference. 


ible difference ; the moldings of the base 
are also irregular, and the whole seems to 
have been very clumsily restored. 
gio describes it in the fifteenth 
nearly entire, and says that 
during his stay at Rome, he 
“the destruction of the cella, 


Pog- 
eentury as 
afterward, 
witnessed 
and many 
of the marble ornaments for the purpose 
of making lime.” 

The Basilica of Constantine, long known 
as the Temple of Peace, is a gigantic ruin 
fronting upon the Forum, near the Arch 
of Titus, and was supposed to have been 





| the reign of Commodus. 
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OF SATURN, 


erected by Vespasian to receive the spoils 


brought from Jerusalera by his son Titus. 


But this theory is now entirely given up, 
as it has been decisively proved that the 
Temple of Peace was destroyed by fire in 
Small chambers 


have been found under the present ruin, 


which would indicate that it was built 
upon the site of a more ancient edifice, 
and probably of the Temple of Peace re- 
ferred to. 
sates that the present edifice belongs to 
that period known as the decline of art, 
and very probably to the time of Constan- 
tine. 

In the which remain, the 
vaultings are decorated with large sunk 


The style of ornament indi- 


fragments 


octagonal panels, as will be seen in the 
engraving, and these filled with ornaments 


in stucco. ‘The building appears to have 
been three hundred and twenty feet in 
length and two hundred and thirty-five 


feet in width. It seems originally to have 
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consisted of a nave and two side aisles, 
divided into three immense arches eighty 
feet across. The vaulted roof was sup- 
ported by eight Corinthian columns of 
marble sixty-two feet in height. One of 
these now stands near the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and is known as 
the Colonna della Vergine. The beauty 
of this column attests the former magnifi- 
cence of the Basilica of Constantine. 





in order to allow the odor of the meats 
which were burned in the ceremonies to 
escape. Upon the introduction of Chris- 
tianity it became necessary that the wor- 
ship should take place in such an edifice 
as would allow the people to gather about 
their teachers. To the new wants of 
Christian worship the basilicas were well 


| adapted. 


| 
It | 


is supposed that this edifice was at an | 
early period occupied as a place of Chris- | 


tian worship. 

It is well known that the ancient ba- 
silicas were the earliest models adopted by 
the Christians as places of worship. 
Those edifices which had served as the 
seats of the public tribunals or courts of 
justice during the latter years of the em- 
pire were, from their peculiar construction, 
particularly adapted to this purpose. 
is easy to be seen at Rome that the tem- 
ples dedicated to the pagan divinities were 
quite unfit for the Christian services. 
The ancient worship of the Romans was 
a ceremony addressed to the eye; the 


ments entirely upon the exterior of the 
edifice. As sacrifices formed an import- 
ant feature in this worship, we find usu- 
ally an opening at the top of the building 





There was, withal, a grandeur and sim- 
plicity in these structures which is at the 
present day very impressive. They con- 


| sisted of a nave and two side aisles divided 


It | 


from the nave by simple lines of columns. 
From these columns sprang higher arches 
which sustained the roof. The only light 
admitted was from the wall above the 
arches, which were pierced with windows. 
The name of basilica is still applied to 
some of the oldest and most important 
churches of Rome, as, for example, St. 
Peter’s is a basilica, St. John Lateran, 
Santa Maria Maggiore, ete. 

Among the baths of ancient Rome the 
remains of those built by Caracalla are the 


| most perfect, and present altogether a 
temples were generally small, the orna- | 


more impressive ruin than perhaps any 
other edifice, with the exception of the 
Coliseum. These baths were commenced 
by Caracalla about A. D. 212. They oc- 


cupy an area of about a mile in circuit. 


yont) 
peee*y 
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SKETCH IN THE BATHS OF CARACALLA,. 
’ 


The sketch which I present, it will be | 
perceived, is not a general view, but sim- 
ply a sketch in the baths. 


The therme of Rome, which, under the 
empire, became so numerous and splendid 
that their very remains astonish us at the 
present day, were unknown to the repub- 
lic. The yellow waters of the Tiber 
served for all the purposes of ablution to 
the hardy race who subdued the Samnites 
and defeated Pyrrhus. 
of the stream rendered strong arms neces- 
sary to the swimmers, and here the cit- 
izens of the republic braced themselves 
and developed their physical powers for 
other struggles. For a time after the 
building of the aqueducts which supplied 
the city with pure water from the neigh- 
boring mountains, the baths remained un- 
built, and small reservoirs served the pur- 
poses of bathing. It was left for the rap- 
idly increasing power and luxurious taste 
of the empire to erect those magnificent 
baths which even in their ruin are such 
striking illustrations of Roman luxury. 

The heat of the climate, as well as the 
peculiar costume of the ancient Romans, 
both contributed to render bathing of vast 
importance. It will be remembered that 
woolen clothing was in use among them, 
and sandals were worn upon the naked feet. 


The rapid current: 





The word bath, as applied to the ther- 
me of ancient Rome, conveys to us in its 
modern signification a very imperfect idea 
of the design of these edifices. A recent 
writer says : 

“ As with the Romans the Forum was the 
representative of business, government, and 
legislation, so the bath, under the emperors, in- 
cluded all forms of amusement and entertain- 
ment, whether bodily or mental. The Roman 
therme were no more exclusively devoted to 
the act of bathing than is a modern coffee-house 
to the drinking of coffee. They comprised the 
modern club-room, billiard-table, card-room, 
public garden, concert-hall, lecture-room, etc. 
Here musicians played, philosophers discoursed, 
and poets recited. Here were shady groves for 
the contemplative, libraries for the studious, 
and gymnasiums for the athletic. The finest 
statues, richest frescoes, and the costliest mo- 
saics were lavished upon them. Within the 
inclosure embraced by the outer wall every 
taste could find gratification. There was com- 
panionship for the sociable, and solitude for the 
moody ; there were books and teachers for the 
lover of knowledge, and the noblest works of 
art for the lover of beauty; there was gossip 
for the vacant mind and refreshment for the 
overtasked brain.” 


The baths of Caracalla are described 
by historians who saw them in a state of 
perfection, as the most magnificent struc- 
ture of Rome. They are said to have 
contained sixteen hundred marble seats 
for bathers. A portion of the roof of stone 
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still remains ; this is approached by a nar- 
row staircase, and affords one of the most 
enchanting as well as impressive views 
in the Eternal City. The accumulation 
of soil upon the roof sustains a consider- 
able growth of grass, shrubs, and wall- 
flowers ; foot-paths lead about among the 
shrubbery and grass. One would almost 
imagine himself in the midst of a neglected 
garden, were it not for an occasional open- 
ing in the roof which displays the frag- 
ments and arches below; otherwise he 
might fancy himself wandering over some 
elevated plain or terrace. Looking in the 
direction of the Alban Hills, the view is 
one of exceeding beauty. The middle 
ground is occupied by ancient walls and 
towers, and beyond these fragments of 
ruined aqueducts and tombs scattered over 
the Campagna, while the beautiful Alban 
Hills form the background of the land- 
scape, these being relieved by the reflec- 
tion of the sun as it falls upon the white 
houses which form the little villages of 
Frascati, Roca di Papa, Albano, and 
Castel Gondolfo. 

The person who has never visited Rome 
can form but little impression of the im- 
portance of the Sabine, Volscian, and 
Alban Hills, in the panorama of the land- 


scape of the Eternal City, as seen in 
contrast with the rolling sea of the Cam- 
pagna. 

The baths of Caracalla are now the fa- 
vorite resort of the imaginative dreamers 


among the visitors at Rome. They were 
the especial haunt of the poet Shelley, 
who says in the preface to his ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound :” 


“This poem was chiefly written upon the 
mountainous ruins of the baths of Caracalla, 
among the flowery glades and thickets of odor- 
iferous blossoming trees, which are extended 
in ever-winding labyrinths upon its immense 
platforms, and dizzy arches suspended in the 
air. The bright blue sky of Rome, and the 
effect of the vigorous awakening spring in that 
divinest climate, and the new life with which 
it drenches the spirits, even to intoxication, 
were the inspiration of the drama.” 


The rich treasures of art which have 
been, from time to time, exhumed from 
these ruins, attest its former magnificence. 
Numerous statues, bas-reliefs, cameos, 
medals, bronzes, etc., have been discev- 
ered here, and some of them are now 
among the most celebrated and highly- 
prized works of the different museums of 
Italy. 





TRIOUMPHAL ARCHES. 

Amone the ruins which attest the splen- 
dor of ancient Rome, the triumphal arches 
present an important feature. They ap- 
pear to have been erected, in some in- 
stances, as offerings to the vanity of 
living emperors ; at others, in gratitude to 
those whose lives had made their deaths 
a source of regret to the Roman people. 

The original design of a triumphal arch 
seems to have been to erect the edifice in 
compliment to a successful general and 
his army ; on his return from conquest he 
led his troops through the arch, so that 
each man might pass under the shadow 
of the monument of triumph which his 
courag@ and patriotism had helped to rear. 

In the Forum there are now the remains 
of the arches of Septimius Severus and 
Titus. At a short distance beyond the 
latter, passing along the Via Sacra, in the 
direction of the Coliseum, is the arch of 
Constantine, an imposing monument, but 
overladen with ornaments, as were other 
works which characterize the age of the 
decline of art. 

Upon the highest poiut of the Via Sacra, 
appears the most graceful and interesting 
arch of Rome. This was erected by the 
Senate and people, in commemoration of 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus. As 
a record of Scripture history, this is one 
of the most interesting monuments in ex- 
istence. Upon the frieze is a basso re- 
lievo, representing warriors leading oxen 
to sacrifice. Upon the key-stone is the 
figure of a Roman warrior, nearly entire. 
But it is upon the inner side of the piers 
that the most interesting sculptures are 
found. Here is represented a procession 
of warriors carrying the spoils of the tem- 
ple which Titus brought home from Jeru- 
salem. Here are distinctly represented 
the silver trumpets, the massive golden 
table, and the seven-branched golden can- 
dlestick, some six feet in height. Both in 
size and form these trophies are repre- 
sented to correspond with the description 
of Josephus, and are said to be the only 
authentie representations of these sacred 
objects. 

A worn foot-path turns off from the Via 
Sacra, and passes outside of this arch. 
It is a matter of conscience with the op- 
pressed Jews, never to pass under the 
monument which commemorates the’ de- 
spoilment of their glorious temple at Jeru- 
salem 
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The condition of the Israelites at Rome, 
although greatly meliorated by the pres- 
ent pontiff, is certainly one to move the 
sympathies of the stranger. Confined to 
an inconsiderable space, called the Ghetto, 
they live huddled together in comfortless 
looking houses in the midst of filthy 
streets, subject to inundations from the 
Tiber. 

It was in the reign of Paul IV., 1555, 
that certain restrictions were placed upon 
the Jews, many of which still remain. 
He would not permit them to live at any 
other places in the Papal states, except 
at Rome and Ancona ; and compelled them 
to wear a badge of separation from the 
Christians. The gates which inclgse the 
Ghetto were, until the accession of Pope 
Pius IX., always closed from sunset to 
sunrise. In former times, the Jews were 
compelled to run foot-races for the amuse- 
ment of the people during the carnival. 
At the present day they make, at the com- 
mencement ef the carnival season, cer- 
tain presents to the senator of Rome, in 
acknowledgment of a sort of feudal de- 
pendence, which consists of a small sum 
in money, cloths of gold, silver, and bro- 
cade, which are distributed as prizes to 
the owners of the horses which win the 
races that take place during the carnival.- 

Several times each year the Jews are 
gathered together in a church, in the vi- 
cinity of the Ghetto, when they are obliged 
to listen to a sermon by a Dominican friar. 
Opposite one of the gates of the Jews’ 
quarter is a church, with a fresco painting 
of the crucifixion upon its facade ; under- 
neath this are the words from Isaiah, both 
in Hebrew and Latin: “I have spread out 
my hands all the day unto a rebellious 
people, which walketh in'a way that was 
not good, after their own thoughts ; a peo- 
ple that provoketh me to anger continually 
to my face.” 

It is a singular fact, that the Ghetto, 
squalid and miserable as it is, and a fitting 
place, as it would appear, for the abode 
of disease and pestilence, is, in reality, 
the most healthy part of the city. This 
is accounted for by the fact, that owing to 
its dense population, numerous fires are 
necessarily kept up here, and where the 
malaria exists, fire is known to act as a 
disinfecting agent. It is also said, that 
during the prevalence of the cholera, in 
1837, the deaths were less frequent here 
than in other porticns of the city. 





VISIT TO AN ENGLISH COAL-MINE. 


MONG the most celebrated of the 
English collieries, are those of the 
Ince Hall Coal and Cannel Company. Im- 
mense coal mounds, like the tumuli of 
ancient wars, cover the whole space claim- 
ed by the company. One side the canal, 
so laden with barges and so black its waters 
at times, we might regard it as liquid coal ; 
the other side, the railway, so supplied 
with trucks, we might think coal its whole 
concern. Between the two so many coaly 
operations above ground as to take up a 
great deal of room; so many coal pits, 
coaly mounds, coaly people, coaly donkeys, 
carts, ponies, and other coaly things, that 
we can think, feel, see nothing beyond 
coal. Environed with coal, we seem to 
absorb its substance ; we have nothing to 
do but with coal ; we lose the outside world, 
and ourselves change to coal. Coaly over- 
lookers tread about with dignity, ordering 
their black servants to attend to their du- 
ties, or scolding them in a louder key for 
neglect, as if coal were what they were 
all born for, and they could think of naught 
besides. 
Offices distributed over the coaly ground 
are also coaly. All, all is coaly, but a 


radiant old gentleman in one of them, 
whose genial countenance beams, as he 
makes us free of any part of colliery, atop 


or bottom. Gathering our wits together 
on the weighing machine sunk in the 
ground before his office, and in fact fixed 
with trams for the trucks; each in its 


‘course to the railway indicating its weight 


on an index inside the office; gathering 
our wits, we say, for it is so long black 
that we have lost them again, we are 
troubled how to proceed with decorum, 
and doubly troubled with such a bathos to 
a tangled sentence. 

Scramble up the loose knobbly mountain, 
and stand upon its brow. Hie away, or 
over you go. Here comes a tub of coal, 
and here another, and here another. Wo- 
men nor men heed your broadcloth. On 
at full speed, like mad engines, full dash 
down upon you, and it is but by a dex- 
terous turn the driver saves you from de- 
molition. Before you have uttered your 
thanks, you have got in the way of another, 
and yet another, and the cry is, “still they 
come.” You are in danger of losing the 
few senses left you, when a gentle pull 
from the manager puts you in a safe place. 
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Numerous people are about, and the wo- 
men look queerer than ever ; every one is 
so agile and busy, that each might be 
taken as the personification of the county. 

We peep in upon the ponderous engine, 
and directly a loud voice is heard, exclaim- 
ing, “ Come in, and have a good look.” 

The chief good look inside is that of the 
jolly “engine tenter.” His rosy face is 
dimpled with good-humor, while his spark- 
ling eye, looking everywhere at once, tells 
us we have already gone wrong, for we 
obstruct his view. He stands high priest 
of Aolus, his temple open to the winds, 
so that he may observe both fore and aft, 
through the open window, the slightest 
signal at either pit. It puzzles us, as 
well it might, how he knows precisely 
when the rope has reached the bottom, but 
he points to an index, and says, “ Just you 
look.” The signal calls, he starts the en- 
gine ; the rope travels out of one window 
and comes home through the other, while 
the index hand moves round with a tick, 
tick, tick, till it strikes a sonorous spring, 
and the engine is stopped. 

“Tt isn’t at the bottom yet,” we cry, 
“for he hasn’t been half a minute.” 

‘“‘Tt is though,” he answers. ‘ Look !” 

A cage of four tubs has risen at one 
pit, and the rope is deep down the other. 
Each tub holds six hundred weight. Such 
is the celerity with which the work is 
done, that when we turn to the tubs again, 
they have vanished, empty ones having 
been wheeled into the cage ; the signal is 
caught, the engine reversed, and in pre- 
cisely the same time a like cage rises at 
the opposite pit. The index-hand touches 
the little spring something like a thousand 
times a day, but without it, the engine- 
minder says he could tell to an inch when 
the cage was down, so perfect has the 
practice of years made him. Thus were 
our fears of bumping when we descended 
quietly allayed. 

“That’s the great wheel to wind the 
rope round, is it ?” 

“Go up—go up and look, sir,” says 
the same jolly voice ; “ only don’t tumble 
in anywhere, because you'd spoil the en- 
gine.” 

Thanking him for his saving clause, 
more friendly than complimentary to our 
prudence or skill, up we mount the steep 
stairs, to better survey the rope-winding. 
The gigantic fly-wheel whirls and whirls 
at a rate to produce a gale. Two deep 
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grooves in its circumference pay out and 
take home respectively the rope. Witha 
ton anda half to lift from depths compared 
to which the look-down from St. Paul’s 
Golden Cross to the Wellington crypt is 
only a fourth part, you may venture upon 
guessing that a stout rope is wanted. 
Moving upward at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, tow would get such a tug as to 
break by mere torsion. Wire rope has 
come into common use, and this at the 
Arley Mine has to be platted and bound 
intoa band four inches broad. Well tarred 
in its whole length, it crackles and un- 
crackles an accompaniment to the wind 
music of the wheel. To work the two 
pits, the engine is of sixty horse-power. 
‘Good morning, hearty friend; you are a 
true Cerberus; but we need not puzzle 
you with such far-away comparisons.” 

Near at hand, a second engine pumps 
water out of the mine. Leviathan boilers, 
four of them forming a phalanx, hiss from 
their safety-valves and stop-cocks, puffing 
like the frog in the fable, though more re- 
sembling the bull in unwieldiness, in their 
vain efforts to burst. Another office is 
the lamp-house, where every man takes 
his Davy after work, and returns for it 
before half past five in the morning. It is 
necessary to place strict watch over care- 
less men, and to bind them with rules of 
the utmost stringency. Every lamp is 
numbered and locked, the lamplighter 
keeping the key. He trims the lamp, and 
lights it, and locks it, ready for the pit- 
man, but none are given out, and no men 
are allowed to go down the pit, a minute 
after time. Hundreds of lives depend 
upon the secure fastening of the lamp. 
Yet the devices to take off the top, so as 
to get a better light, or to draw the flame 
through the gauze to light a pipe, are too 
ingenious for such a cause, and would 
bring fame to the American picklock. 
Heavy fines and prosecution are certain, 
yet hardly a week passes without a fool- 
hardy delinquent. 

At last we are looking over into the 
depth of darkness, and watching the cage 
descend ; weighing the necessity of de- 
scending too, much as a schoolboy weighs 
his jalap; inevitable while we shrink. 
Going so fast, the cage is quickly lost. 
It is not long getting a quarter of a mile 
down, and as the tubs are traversing a 
thousand passages below, there are ever 
waiting four tubs at the bottom, ready. for. 
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ascent. Before we have had time to won- 
der, the rope moves a moment slowly, 
then at its proper speed. ‘Tubs are up 
again and off, empty ones are on, and down 
they go. Up and down, down and up, 
continually ; multitudes of men and women 
wheeling off, and returning; all these 
things assist to explain how coal rocks, so 
many and huge, were ever formed, not, 
like their fellows the Pyramids, one brick 
at a time, but by four tubs. We can bet- 
ter comprehend the aspect of the canal, 


of the rail, of the colliery as a whole ; of | 
a magnificent trade so peculiarly English, | 


both in staple and value, amounting to 


near seventy million tons a year, and to | 


£15,000,000 or £16,000,000 sterling. 

Our introduction to Dobison, the under- 
looker, is laid hold of by a grim blacka- 
moor, whose fingers instantly made our 
carte-blanche piebald. 

‘“* Hast thee seen Dobison on the Broo?” 
he inquires of a mate. 

“ Na!” is the rejoinder of a fellow-smut. 


“| thinks he be gone doon,” he says, 


turning to us. “I'll jist go and look ; 
stop thee ’ere.” 

Think but of his “ jist go!” No fear, 
good fellow, of our leaping after thee ; 
we'll stop there. 


The cage hung for a moment quiet, and 
then suddenly let the adventurer go flop. 
So strongly did it associate with a more 
ignoble exhibition, that the sight caused 


sickly giddiness. Leaning over the scaf- 
fold, we watched him long, long, long, like 
an arrow shot down. Darkness reached, 
still down, down,down. Man, cage, Davy 
twinkle, all were lost; only the speedy 
rope could be seen piercing at a mighty 
depth the pitchy- black abyss. Not like 
rope-was it, but as a Stiff endless lance 
penetrating the lower world, and resistless 
as the lance of great Michael. Down it 
still went. Twice the time had passed of 
his keeping in sight, time lengthened out 
as in waiting for the hands of a watch. 
Deeper, deeper, deeper. It there no bot- 
tom? It stops. 

What a breath, almost as deep as the 
deep pit, while we wondered where the 
man could be! Giddiness was relieved 
by the gasp. What a hole for a man to 
dig! Who first thought of going down 
there to see what he could find? The 
rope moves once more, then starts up si- 
lent, with a swift sweep. In a minute at 
the top, with two boxes of coal and two 


‘ the nonce. 


| live men. Our grim attendant had jist 
| fished up the underlooker. 
| We loiter on the top, arranging for the 
final leap. It is but a step, and down we 
go. There is reason for hesitation. But 
a short time ago the very iron flags, now 
| our causeway, the platform and apparatus 
near, were blown up by an explosion of 
fire-damp. Through miles of passages 
below raged the devastating blaze, search- 
ing out with dire precision the drifts where 
solitary men one moment were working in 
health and vigor, the next were dead. 
Eighty-nine mangled bodies were brought 
up to light. Imagination, says a friend, 
an eye-witness, could never paint the pic- 
ture, and remembrance of it will haunt 
him asa horrid dream forever. This, too, 
was a second explosion within twelve 
months, both equally fearful and fatal. 
One old woman had three sons down the 
pit at the time. She was wailing in agony 
and suspense, for she had lost a son in the 
| first firing. Her three sons were brought 
up dead. Mutilated bodies, and parts of 
_ bodies, so scorched and blacked as to be 
| indistinguishable, lay scattered in every 
| direction. Wives who would not be 
comforted, sisters and brothers, in one 
|loud wail of woe. Did they then show 
they had human feeling, outside as they 
are of social sympathy? Widows and or- 
| phans, in the lowest depth before, have 
'seen since then a lower still, for misery 
| and want find many dowest extremes be- 
| fore they end in self-oblivion. With this 
/remembrance of these dread events, we 
| step upon the fated plank. Now we dan- 
| gle between heaven and earth; our men 
| instructing us in the freemasonry of 
| “ footing,” before they let us down, though 
| really we feel to be on no fair footing for 
Swift the descent, but, swift 
| as it is, it appears a long time to hang at 
| the end of a rope, much longer than to 
} watch others down. Easy gliding and 
| silent, so well is the gear greased, yet at . 
the sudden motion our senses grow giddy 
and sick, and our throat is rather choked. 
So gentle is the progress withal, that 
trepidation soon vanishes, and, except 
some degree of swimming-in-air like sen- 
sation, we feel as bold as a miner. Look- 
ing up, there is the mouth of the pit, a 
speck of light like half-a-crown ; and then 
that is lost. In total darkness, we feel 
the motion as it were upward, and cannot 
persuade ourselves we are going down. 
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The glimmer of the Davy deepens the 
gloom. Down, down the abyss, and still 
deeper down. Trickling on the moist 
walls we hear the water, and can even 
distinguish a pattering like rain-drops on 
the stones. Consciousness grows that we 
approach our journey’s end, and have 
reached the top. Thinking thus, we look 
skyward, and get welcomed with a shower, 
an initiatory rite, which falls upon our 
eyes and neck more gritty than pure water 
ought. It makes us suspect our personal 
beauty at a discount since the glass flat- 
tered us at shaving. Voices are heard 
before we land, and a moment after, lights 
and grim goblins await us, and we are in 
the Arley Mine. A roof of rock protects 
us from Lancashire skies, but the cold 
rush of damp air down the shaft is more 
pitiless, if possible, than the county climate. 
Such thickness of impending earth to 
weigh upon our mind, is more than any 
one could bear. Fancy digging a hole 
upward! 

‘* Well, Jem, how art thee getting on?” 
says the underlooker to the “ fireman” he 
meets. 

** Weel, weel, I ha’ sen’ oop fifteen.” 

‘* An’ how many more shall tha’ send up 
to-day ?” 

*“] doon noo; they bean’t a workin’ 
mooch, an’ it’s reck’nin.” 

“Well, Jem, I have brought thee a 
gentleman to see thee at work.” 

‘“* Hopes the gen’leman will ken this is 
a dry place.” 

** Q, indeed,” says Dobison ; ‘* you must 
wait till you earn it.” 

*“ Ask us when we get back safe,” we 
add, “ and we won’t forget you.” 

Our lamps have to be trimmed at the 
underlooker’s office, a hermit’s cell cut 
out of the rock, but inside as cosy as 
Friar Tuck’s, when he was alone. A 
table is there, and so are seats and a fire ; 
a barometer hangs on one side, and the 
officer has hung his up-stair clothes on the 
other. 

While various kinds of lamps are getting 
ready, we listen to a practical lecture on 
their varied merits. First comes our old 
friend Sir Humphrey, most extensively 
used even now, almost to the exclusion of 
patent and improved successors. It is a 
simple cylinder of gauze, with a brass top 
and wick lamp at bottom, both carefully 
locked. Though it gives but a feeble 
light, itis safe. Desiderata of a new lamp 





are, more light and equal safety. Our 
guide issues forth with a Davy. He puts 
into our hand a beautiful lamp of Smellie’s, 
but his caution to be “ very careful” be- 
trays misgiving. Very thick glass sur- 
rounds the flame, and the safety gauze is 
fitted above and under. The light is 
bright, and all that could be desired ; but 
glass in treacherous. A current of cold 
air would make it fly, and against this its 
thickness is the opposite of a safeguard. 
An unfortunate blow with a pick is less to 
be feared than casualties against which 
caution is of no avail. ‘To make up a trio, 
another in company lays hold of a third 
lamp. <A large bull’s-eye lens sheds a 
strong light from it, but, unfortunately, sev- 
eral feet further off from the miner than he 
wishes, or, if it shine upon his work, he 
must put it inconveniently far. The of- 
ficer’s lamp is lined with glass, not to give 
more light, but to prevent pipes being lit 
by the flame drawn through the meshes, 
Were it not that you are getting peevish 
at the time we keep you gossiping, we 
should like to tell you about these meshes, 
how many can be allowed to an inch, and 
so on, but the philosophy of it is too 
lengthy. 

Our mine branches north and south. 
The south workings follow the dip of the 
coal, descending five inches to the yard, 
for a distance of half a mile. The north 
workings are the scene of the awful ca- 
lamities to which we have alluded. Cu- 
riosity tempts us to the site, and we trust 
to time and inclination for an after view of 
the deepest parts. The underground map 
corresponds pretty well to north and south; 
we shall understand both by fairly ex- 
amining either. 

Odd appointments we think some, so 
far out of humanity’s reach. The high 
road for one hundred yards is lit with gas, 
which, as full moon down here is not seen, 
is always alight. Choking up the gang- 
ways are trains of tubs, and, scrambling 
out of the way of these, we get muddled 
among the ponies that brought them. Po- 
nies? Ay, there they are, and their stables, 
and the ostlers, all with duties allotted. 
Clear of these, the way is easy to pay our 
respects to his mightiness the Furnace, 
Somewhat out of order, as our route would 
guide, but the magnate plays so important 
a part in the economy of the mine, that 
neglect would be impolite. 

Of the road ask for no record. A coa) 
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mine is not the place to feel quite at home 
in at once. Doors opened and shut, and 
we passed through vaults very dry and 
dusty, and heard the air rushing through 
the passages with the force and noise of 
torrents of water ; and we put our hands 
in apertures, and felt a hurricane sweep 
by, the thickness of a frail board off ; we 
found a clock, too, in the corner, to regis- 
ter the wakefulness of the night fireman, 
who at regular intervals has to point it, 
and we were ushered through a spacious, 
warm, brick-built tunnel, and saluted the 
guardian of the mine. It isa fire! blazing 
away, Without stint of fuel, a lurid intens- 


ity of one hundred and forty cubic feet or | 
It has an opening nine feet 


thereabouts. 
wide, it rises two feet high, and goes eight 
feet back. 


“* How is she doing this morning 2” the | 


underlooker demands of another Jem. 
Jem is a lusty fellow of six feet, and 


announces in reply, that “She ha’ been | 


. . ° 3 
dooin vera weel a’ the morning. 


This is the whole contrivance for venti- | 


lating the mine. The fiercer the furnace, 
the greater the current, and the fresher 
the whole mine. Air heated and rarified 
at the fire passes rapidly over into the ‘‘ up- 
east,’ and seeks the firmament. Cold air 
to supply its lack comes by way of the 
downcast, a monstrous stream of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand cubic feet a min- 
ute, tested by our conductor’s anemometer. 
Before it reaches the thirsty furnace, it 
has to travel through ten miles of pass- 
ages and crannies, going in and out, and 
round about the point, but intent upon it, 
and coming to itat last. But, upon being 
devoured, the air rushes the 
nearer it reaches destruction. 
bellows it would be to give the mad, peal- 
ing tornado that thunders past into the ever 
lurid jaws of the living thing before us. 
As the fuel burns down, it is pushed 
back, and fresh is built up in front. Smoke 


mixes with the heated air in the upcast, | 


but passing first over the fire, and then 
having to ascend so enormous a vent, it 
becomes mostly consumed, and 
reaches the top. 


never 
The stoker tells us, 
however, that it had been smoking at top 
pretty well just now, for he had been 
piling on coals for * ever so long.” 

There is an old joke about sending coals 
to Newcastle, but it sounded much richer 
to hear of coals sent down the coal-pit. 
But the Arley Mine coal, though of the 


faster the | 
A mighty | 


best quality for household use, does not 
serve so well for the furnace as an inferior 
sort; so that the rook before the fire, the 
reserve for its future need, has presented 
the odd sight of full tubs going down the 
shaft. 

At the time of the “ misfortune,” as the 
guide always calls it, the furnace was 
blown quite away. ‘That such a mass of 
brick-work, firmly built in the earth, coule 
be torn out, indicates the exceeding fury 
of the explosion. ‘This would not oceur 
again. ‘The furnace has been made to 
| breathe part fresh air direct from the 
downcast. The half-explosive mixture 
of gases, compounded in a long journey 
through drifts and openings, is walked up 
by an air-course over the fire into the 
upeast. 

Obeisance thus made te the tutelary of 
| the mine, we are free to prowl into its 
deepest recesses. Groping back to the 
highway, through currents that ought to 
blow off the possibility of danger, we make 
a start in earnest. We linger at the last 
light, as it were parting with the last of 
| our earthly friends. So evident is the 

advantage of gas forced down, that we 
| would willingly have its help all the road. 

But Dobison is inexorable. He bids us 

say good-by to daylight. However, signs 

of an up-stair world are not altogether ex- 
hausted. Here is a bench, where, we are 
| told, the “ firemen’? examine every lamp 
| before its owner is allowed to pass on to 
work. Early in the morning three fire- 
| men stand under these vestiges of gas- 
| light, and to them each collier gives up 
| his lamp for inspection. 


’ 





Nor is it a mere 
glance they receive, every minute mesh 
is scrutinized. Then, for fear any man 
should slip by, (many a one would if he 

“could,) another officer awaits them at the 

| first door, to give each lamp a final ex- 

amination. 

All these precautions, instead of helping 
us to realize the presence of danger, more 
| completely banished the thought. Verily, 
| we would, with the temerity of a pitman, 
have tried the effect of taking the top off 
our lamp, the risk adding a zest to the 
feat. Our habit aforetime had been to 
condemn the men, but the peculiar reck- 
less feeling that stole over ourselves left 
room to consider and palliate them. Had 
we essayed a philosophical experiment, to 
| which we were as sore tempted as some- 
| times at the top of a mountain to one of 
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another kind, we shoulc; never have told 
you of our hairbreadth ‘scapes from heights 
and depths. Be ye duly thankful. Codes 
of law, of pains and penalties, of Draconic 
rigor, we have passed at various points, 
to terrify the miners into carefulness. 
Foremen over districts are employed, 
whose sole, and simple, and not easy duty 
it is to keep a close eye upon the men. 

Tunnels, as yet, have been lofty and 
broad enough for a coach and team. 
Double lines of railway make it easier for 
the tubs than for us, and an immensity of 
brickwork gives a secure aspect to the 
walls and roof. Tubs of mortar, in some 
places, are as numerous as the tubs of 
coal. Brick-work is dayly in demand. 
Such security is little sought in small 
concerns, but in a mine meant to last many 
years, the underlooker is sure it pays best 
in the end. 

The last relics of civilized life now dis- 
appear. We reach a wooden door, where 
our guide’s voice acts as open-sesame, 
and an old man is found behind, bent 
double with age and rheumatism, whose 
form, rather than visage, enables us to 
recognize a wretched cripple we had often 
seen in the town, hobbling along on crutch- 
es. He had been a man-o’-war’s man, but 
was a collier before and after. He was 
eking out the huge pension granted to a 
common sailor by the exciting duty of 
tending this door, a human spring-bolt. 
Before daylight till dark at night, he spent 
his life down the pit, an almost perpetual 
night, for the Sabbath was really his only 
day. Bent double, crippled, rheumatic, 
friendless, seventy-two years old, existing 
in a coal-pit, seldom breathing a sunbeam, 
without hope of better things, this old man 
liked /tfe. 

“ How art thee going on?” the under- 
looker, in a constant, kind tone of inquiry, 
asks of the men he meets. ‘There has 
been a delay of the gang of tubs at a bend 
from the main road, or jig bow, as we are 
taught to term it. An examination in 
rapid Laneashire, which Tim Bobbin could 
hardly follow, ends in the acquittal of the 
men, who prove the break-down an inad- 
vertency beyond their control. 

Between the plates of a railway tunnel, 
we stand a good chance of being run down 
bya train. Sounds of a locomotive in the 
distance, and soon after the sight of a 
lamp, warn us to step aside. But which 
side? Are the laws of the road the same 





in the realms of Pluto as in Victoria’s? 
Our leader goes forward, unconcernedly, 
and not till the last minute tells us to 
move aside. He hails the coming train. 
The engine resolves itself into a pony, the 
bull’s eye into a safety-lamp, and the en- 
gineer into a tiny urchin, seated as coach- 
man on his box. His arms swing aloft, 
and his heels kick the tub. Fearless and 
happy, he gallops by, and whistles as he 
goes for want of thought. The burden of 
his lay changing in view of the officer, 
‘“‘ Ching-a-ring, orang-outang,” turns to 
“Gee-ho tchick!” at which the pony 
pricks up. 

“ Hoy! hoy!” cries Dobison, as he 
plays a tattoo upon the last tub with his 
measuring-stick. Some long coaly is 
stretched out at full length on the top. 
‘* What art doing there? Thou knowest 
that is not right.” 

The voice is one that the man knows 
too well when lie is doing wrong. It is one 
of the finable offenses. As the pony can- 
ters away the man whimpers out that his 
leg is hurt, but the incredulous “* humph” 
of the underlooker causes us to suspect 
that the man has made a mistake. Com- 
punction would not visit every miner, 
though he did play such a trick. 

A little way further we encounter an- 
other gang. For all we could tell, the 
boy might be the same, for he was doing 
the same things, and in all the glory of 
* coachee” of the old London stage. This 
past, we are in danger from behind, but 
knowing at length the rules of the whip, 
we can safely choose our side. Full half 
a mile we have to waddle, as well as we 
can, both sides at once, to keep clear of 
ponies, and full tubs, and empty ones. 
On each side of this long tunnel we trace 
the coal, though thick with dust, in a four 
feet seam, the middle part, of the wall. 
The coal has been got out, and the roof 
cut away above it, and warren or roadway 
under it, to make a passage big enough 
for ponies. 

“xpensive work, but our leader still a» 
sures us it pays in the long run. Men 
must otherwise have been the only ponies, 
and their labor would amount to much 
more in a very few months. Enlightened 
as four-footed ponies must be that never 
see light, except when they are taken 
poorly, and can’t enjoy it, yet they cannot 
be taught to travel with bent knees, as 
boys and girls once were learned to do 
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in a three or four feet, or, miserable be- 
ings, as has been known, in Jess than a 


two feet seam. Be the pony pace the | 


rule to go by, we should pronounce them 
as merry as their young drivers. They 
gallop in the dark as if they were doing 
nothing uncommon. Were we a pony, 
we fain think we should prefer being al- 
ways poorly. 

“Why do you call it a jig bow? Bow 
or bend is easy, but how about jig?” 

We are led to ask this at No. 2 Jig. 

“Don’t you see, sir, the full tubs as 
they come down the incline jig up the 
empty ones. ‘There is a pulley at the 
top of the jig, and the rope goes round it, 
up and down, on either side.” 

This knot undone, we start afresh. 
Ever and anon we pass a spot about which 
the guide has a little history. That was 


formerly an air-course, but the last “ mis- | 
fortune” tore the solid brick down, blew | 
off the doors, and made ruins of the whole. | 


This was an opening with doors once, but 
is bricked up, to prevent the current of 


air being too much split. It makes the | 


journey further round into the “ return,” 
but it lessens risk from inattention. ‘Then 
we arrive at a new air-course, strongly 


arched masonry, over which traverses, for | 


strength’s sake, an inverted arch, the path 


of return air. Part of the tunnel, with | 


smooth, strong roof of “ blue metal,” or 
hard rock, upholds itself. 

Elsewhere shaley shivers cover the 
path, significant of a rotten ceiling. Other 
parts are supported by timber, great 
trunks of which are here and there crack- 
ed across, like sticks of firewood upon the 
house-maid’s knee. Enormous must be 
the force upon blocks of wood standing up- 
right, and no more than from four to six 
feet in height, and thick as a man’s body. 
Nevertheless it is not the pressure of the 
roof,, we are informed, that performs 
such startling work, but the rising of 
the warren, or ground. Well may we 
imagine the ground to be elastic, relieved 


from the superincumbent weight of centu- | 


ries of fathoms and of ages of solid rock. 

‘Tt is a long lane that has no turning.” 
This is a long lane ‘with three turnings, 
and we have reached the last. Who 
wants us now must inquire at No. 3 Jig. 
We were beginning to wonder when we 
should get to the men at work, but Dob- 
ison guesses that we prefer going to the 
extremity of the mine, and has brought us 
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| to the last jig. A minute, he says, would 
have taken us among the men, up either 
of the others. 

Pony work ends at the jigs, and ours 
begins. Hard as was stepping into dust 
ankle deep, over shale, and shivers, and 
sleepers, clearing ponies, and trains, and 
tattered coachmen, it is harder to bend 
| double, as we travel quite as bad a road. 

Pained beyond endurance, we soon com- 
plain. About a mile up the jig, though 
| Dobison insists that it is exactly twenty 
yards, we come to an opening. By the 
same authority, whom we are in a mood 
regularly to disbelieve, it is four and a 
| half yards wide, and goes back thirty 
yards. Wooden posts support the roof 
as far in as our lamps carry our sight, but 
|‘*we won’t go up there; that drift has 
| been worked out ;” so says Dobison. 

“Ts there a place to stand upright in 
there ?” we plead on behalf of our back. 

Discouraging is the rejoinder, and a 
| little querulous, we plague our guide with, 
| ** How long is this to last?” 

“ O,” says he, “this is about the high- 
| est part we have to go in; you'll have to 
stoop all the time now.” 

What a malignant answer, only fit for 
a coal-pit; but if we can’t stand, we may 
| sit, and e’en we do. Black is the seat; 
but so is it all, atop, afoot, on either side. 
Coal but lately got out sparkles on the 
| walls. In the main road dust from the 
| ponies rendered it dubious whether coal 
surrounded us or not. There is no doubt 
here, except that the shining surface might 
well be of rarer, richer gems than coal, for 
their ten thousand lustrous scintillations 
are worthy the halls of Eblis. 

Our resting-place is well chosen, for we 
tread a dip of the seam, but only of a few 
yards, and all to be dug out intime. The 
dip terminates in a fault, and the coal 
| rises at a step to its former level. These 
| faults are numerous; but this is so small 
|a one that we can trace it out with our 
Davy. 

Another mile, or, as Dobison will per- 
| sist, another twenty yards, we arrive at 
|a second opening. Every like interval 

brings us to a drift, or working-place, till 
we are stopped short by the uncomfortable 
belief that the guide has shot ahead of us, 
and got lost. We may as well confess 
that our concern was not wholly for him. 
_Toilsome and slow our steps, and too 
| surely do we learn that more haste is less 
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speed, for a careless swing of the lamp, in 
the effort to catch up, puts the light out. 

Let us off our reflections, in “ darkness 
that could be felt.” Forgive us, too, if 
we cried out, rather aloud, for our con- 
ductor. Coming to our aid, we found it 
was not distance that hid him, but a tar- 
paulin, fixed from the roof to the ground, 
a bar to our further progress. The un- 
derlooker’s lamp shows that this bodice- 
cloth extends up a drift, leaving only a 
narrow alley aside the nearest wall, for 
the air to walk through. 

“ Let us turn in here,” says Dobison, 
and we turn in. The thoroughfare leads 
us to a scene only to be found beneath the 
world. No German picture of Gnomes 
in the depths of the Black Forest, and 
under the mountain’s base, hammering for 
unholy and ungeological treasures, could 
be more ludicrously terrible than a north 
collier, with his wedge and sledge, hewing 
out the coal. Here was a young, hearty- 
built chap, naked down to the loins, of the 
texture and color of his work, driving in 
an iron wedge, to separate a huge bulk of 
coal. His strokes went fast and furious, 
till the block fell, and he had earned a 
moment’s reprieve. 

His “ drawer,” a fellow stout and strong, 
though but an epitome of the master, was 
still more simply attired. A  skin-tight 
suit of black, which Stultz could never 
have done in broadcloth, did credit to his 
own arti,tie skill. Clogs, and a girdle 
about his loins, the band without the leg- 
gings of a pair of pantaloons, clad him, 
and finished his getting up. Nothing 
could be easier and simpler for wear. 

“Ts all going well with thee?” demands 
the same sauve voice, which we can hardly 
admire enough, and which must make the 
officer a favorite among these roughs, de- 
spite the power he wields. 

“Ay!” Jack replies ; “ all right.” 

“ Tow many tubs hast thee filled?” 

“We've sen’ awee fort’n or fift’n this 
mornin’.”’ 

‘* And how many more shalt tha’ send 2?” 

“Doon noo, I’m sure. It’s reck’nin’; 
we shall loose soon.” 

Dobison’s eye has detected something 
out of order. ‘“ How is this, Tom?” 
turning to the drawer, and pointing to a 
safety-lamp hung on the point of a pick. 
“ Thou know’st this is wrong.” 

“‘On’y put it there the moment afore 
tha’ came.” 


’ 





“Tt ought not to be there at all, you 
know.” 

“Tt hasn’t done any harm.” 

‘*No, but thou never know’st when it 
might. Thou know’st the pick might fall, 
and make a hole in the ga’ze. Tom, I 
shall fine thee.” 

“‘T’ve workit in the pit ever sen’ it was 
open, Mas’r Dobison, an’ hev ne’er been 
fined yet,” poor Tom grizzled out. 

“Thou’rt not going the right way to 
keep from fines now, Tom.” 

If it be true what the man says, we al- 
most hope Dobison will let him off. 

‘“* Now,” says he, sparing us his atten- 
tion, “‘ you can see the use of this cloth. 
It brings fresh air to the man working,” 
and he held his lamp in the current to 
show the draught, * and walks round, car- 
rying off with it all the gas from the drift.” 

‘“* Hast thee seen any gas lately, Jack ?” 

* Na!” is Jack’s laconism, as he pur- 
sues his work. 

Dobison tries his lamps in all the chinks, 
but fails to show us any gas. He lowers 
the wick to the tiniest flame, when, if 
there were but a small quantity, it would 
ignite in a pointed red jet above the 
wick, but this test fails likewise. He 
says, we might without danger light the 
lamp here that has gone out; notwith- 
standing which, he won’t yield to our re- 
quest, and do it. 

Round the cloth with the return air we 
travel back to the jig. On the ascent 
again we by and by approach another 
bodice-cloth and alley, but this time lift 
it up, and creep under into the easier road. 
Much the same scene is enacting. Lines 
of wood uphold the roof its whole depth, 
Rails are laid down even to the man at 
work. <A tub waits to be shoveled full by 
the drawer. 

‘‘ How long must it take them to ac- 
complish such real tough work!” we 
wonder; and wonder stili more when we 
learn they can do it in a month; more 
than a yard deep a day. 

A black stalwart man, above half naked, 
as before, and two sturdy youths in still 
simpler drapery! So warm has the mine 
become that we think the black, close 
soot, sole privilege of the collier, really is 
as comfortable as any costume we could 
devise. Indeed, as far as is decorous, we 
essay it. Dofling cravat and throwing 
open our bosom add to comfort, at the 
cost of a future investment in soap. 
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“ All going well with thee to-day 2?” the 
watchful and anxious officer asks as usual. 

“Ya!” says the man interrogated. 

“Thee ote to ha’ a prop to that ’ere 
piece o’ coal ; tha’ know’st a man was kilt 
th’ tother day, through th’ same neglect ; 
tha’ ne’er can tell when ’twill fall.” 

Our leader uses strong Lancashire or 
English, as feeling prompts or occasion 
requires. His man has undermined a 
monstrous block, and cut in deep at each 
side. Rather than lose time, for mere 
life-sake, he stoops every minute or so, to 
drive another wedge and another blow. 
He, like the rest, has excuse ever ready, 
“ There are no props sent down.” 

“That won’t do,” says Dobison; “I 
saw them a minute ago.” 

“ Well, then, the drawer told me so,” 
he pleads, unwilling to be in the wrong. 

Dobison knows his customer, and will 
not let him proceed till he has made a 
place to fix a support, and has sent for 
props also for the roof, which has extended 
far beyond its proper limits. Our instinet 
makes us creep back. The roof looks tot- 
tering, as though some heavy lumps would 
dearly like to tumble, and cracks are 
heard with every blow of the hammer. 
We remark to our leader, ‘“ It would give 
one an ugly knock, were they to tumble 
upon him.” 

“ Thee’d ha’ thout so, if thee’d seen all 
that loose stuff come topplin’ down th’ 
t’other day without warnin’ us,” says the 
man, who clearly had taken little warning 
from it. 

Just such as these are the risks that 
lead to more fatalities than do the awful 
explosions that carry off their hundreds at 
a fell swoop. 

Our course for a length is the repetition 
of these scenes. We walk with the air 
up Canvas Alley, turn round with it at the 
end of the drift, try the force of the cur- 
rent, now feeble, though hot from the 
bodies and breath of the men, and test for 
gas. Each drift supplies us with an in- 
cident ; but, were we to enumerate them 
all, our patient patrons would forego their 
next day’s duty, to accompany us. 

At one place our leader is the first ad- 
dressed. 

‘“* Hast te brote some moor men to work, 
Mas’r Dobison ?” 

‘“*T have brought thee a gentleman from 
London to see thee work,” Dobison tells 
him. 








The fellow turns round, with grinning 
white eyeballs and teeth, and says, ** Tha’ 
maun tell th’ queen, when tha’ go’st back, 
how we work’n, and sen’ her to du some 
oft.” 

‘No, no, man; all to their trade. You 
would beat the queen, or Prince Albert, 
or any Londoner.” 

He is not a bad fellow, take him alto- 
gether, for he shows us how the coal 
“ grows,” and where it is still ‘* growing.” 
He has a better notion, however, of using 
a pick than of the familiar relationship be- 
tween a Londoner and his queen. He is 
a dry son of the dust like the rest, and 
does not fail to intimate a word about 
“beer.” “ Dobison will make that all 
right,” we assure him. 

Drift after drift like this, at last our 
aching spine feels irremediably bent, and 
we experience such cricks in the neck 
that the thought of it makes them come 
again. Near three hours have we ex- 
plored these dark coal cellars, and not 
got through one district. Stores, indeed, 
there are for all the engines of Lanca- 
shire, and some to boot for benighted 
London. Mostly we find the men work- 
ing as if they meant a good reckoning, 
but in one or two instances they were 
indulging their “ smoking time ;”’ not that 
pipes are allowed ; it is a criminal offense 
to light one ; but that they rest, and would 
smoke, and designate the time as they 
would like it to be, regaling on the bare 
imagination of a feast. 

“ How much further have I to goo?” 
one of these indulgents wanted to know. 

*“On’y three or four yards, Sam; but 
thee’lt ha’ th’ same a good while, the rate 
thee’rt workin’ jist now.” 

The underlooker had measured each 
drift with a rod as we passed up, and was 
always ready to encourage the men with 
their progress. 

When a man has done his thirty yards 
he has to begin an opening at right angles 
to his drift, to form a communication with 
the next. Owing to the narrowness of 
these openings, being only half the width 
of the drift, it is far more tedious work 
for the men. They are paid two shillings 
a yard over what they earn for the coal 
got out. The work completed, there 
stands a solid mass of coal, twenty yards 
by thirty, and four feet high. These are 


the “ pillars” left standing to support the 
roof, such as we read of in accounts of 
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coal-pits. If the mine were laid open to 
view, we should see them placed geo- 
metrically exact along each jig. It is the 
surveyor’s work to do this, and he maps 
out the mine as skillfully as an estate 
above ground. 

Our guide himself seems as well ac- 
quainted with the nature of their plans as 
the best of them could be. He is never 
at a loss to tell us precisely what part of 
the town is direct above our heads, though 
the passages undermine nearly the whole 
of it. But so tremendously deep are the 
workings that the surface level is never 
affected. A fall of roof could not shake 
strata five hundred yards thick. 

Enough and to spare have we endured 
of stooping, to satiate the most cringing 
soul. We beseech our guide to give us 
the nearest chance of standing erect. He 
therefore takes us by cuts which we would 
not venture upon alone, and not long after 
lands us in the pony tunnel.  T’resher 
breezes chill while they refresh us, and 
we willingly close up our throat again. 
Not to go back wholly the same road we 
eame, he turns aside by roads better 
known to him than to us, beguiling us 
with most melancholy reminiscences of 
the great misfortune; how it spread 
through all the parts we had traversed, 
and pointing out spots where the poor vic- 
tims were discovered. Most affecting, 
too, were some of the incidents.. Dobison 
himself lost a fine boy, and we fancy that 
it is the recollection that gives a gentler 
tone to his speech. 

In a dark passage he takes us to he 
says, * There, upon that spot, we took up 
a poor little fellow, who came to, but had 
no knowledge of what had happened. He 
was asked about his companion, and he 
pointed out where he was, as he said, 
‘asleep.’ But it was the sleep of death.” 
We cannot leave the mine without view- 
ing the spot where the calamity had its 
origin. It isat present deserted; no one 
has worked in it since the fire. To reach 
it, we have to unbolt doors, whose rusty 
locks evince their little use, and pass 
through complete devastation not yet 
touched or remedied. 

Without association of any kind, it 
would shock one, so blasted is its aspect. 
It is the haunted part of the mine, given 
up to the spirits of the departed. Scorch- 
ed and blacked, though the fury of the 
misfortune was over in a few seconds, the 


marks of its power are visible in sooty 
floor and ceiling, and in walls, surface 
burned to cinder. <A bodice-cloth lies on 
the ground, but rather what was a bodice- 
cloth, for now it is fragments of tinder. 
“Here,” says Dobison, “the man sat 
waiting for his blast to take effect; he 
had just fired a shot, and that must have 
gone off at the moment a gust of gas was 
passing. He was found blown many 
yards distant, dreadfully mutilated.” 

Few, comparatively, were killed by the 
actual firing of the mine. The horrid 
choke damp that always succeeds a fire 
was the really fatal enemy of life. This 
was proved by the places the bodies 
were found in; for, burned and mangled 
as they were, it was evident that many 
had tried to make their way out. 

Dreary are the histories at the under- 
looker’s command; they add horror to 
the place. Yet there is an infatuation 
about the scene ; we persuade our guide 
to try here also for gas. Ventilation now 
is so complete in every part of the mine, 
though the return air is vitiated like the 
atmosphere of a crowded room, that nei- 
ther gas nor damp can be discovered. 
Particular states of the weather in the 
world over us influence the generation of 
these gases. On other days, so Dobison 
says, we should not find it hard to meet 
with some gas. 

Since the last firing it has been made 
penal to blast for coal. The men are 
paid higher rates for wedging and ham- 
mering, to make up for the less amount 
they get. Plenty of them would “ fire a 
| shot” to-day, if allowed, and plenty would 
be found to fill their places, if they paid 
the penalty with their lives. Gas is ca- 
pricious in its appearance, sometimes com- 
ing in a sudden whiff, and sometimes hang- 
ing about a corner for several days. The 
miners are required to cease work when 
much is seen, but they will occasion- 
ally persist, while their lamp is filled with 
| flame, and even till the gauze becomes 
| red hot, and would but little longer be a 
| safety.” 

Our route is nearly ended. Recover- 
ing our feet, we go groping after our 
leader through a passage so warm as to 
make us expect the fierce face of the fur- 
| nace to show up. Nor are we far out. 
| We light upon the ¢op of the hot inclos- 
'ure, a platform smooth, slippery, and 
| warm. We pass over, and breathe from 
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a yawning gap such sulphureous and tor- 


menting fumes, that but a little spice more | 
of imagination would people it with “ hor- | 


rid shrieks and sights unholy.” It is the 
smoke of the furnace and the return air 
mingling to ascend the chimney. 
this chimney we can see but very little. 
Laugh with us, that Dobison asks if we 
will ascend it! 

Hark ! 
conductor of sound! 
of the steam-engine? 


Surely the earth is a capital 


Why, we hear the 
Not 
says our conductor; the engine is itself 
here. The steam is made 
comes down this pipe; the warmth of the 


noise sO, 


above, and 
upeast serves for a wrapper to retain the 
heat. Attention called to the pipe, we 
feel it too hot to touch long, though it has 
descended so far. It leads us to a cabin 
near the upeast, where we find a steam- 
engine usurping pony work for the south 
districts. It winds eight hundred yards 
of wire rope, and draws a long train of 
laden tubs at the end. 

Our return earthward zs Va- 
pors of carbon and sulphur stream out as 
we pass the furnace gap. Respiration is 
not easy, though our journey is. Up, and 
up, and up, with a surety that we are all 
the while going down. By the time we 
reach the bottora we find ourselves atop ; 
our valuable life preserved to society, and 


warm. 


we brought to believe, after all, that Lan- 
eashire is a fine place. Glorious is the 
burst of sunshine that gladdens our eyes, 
more glorious is the verdure and foliage 
than ever we yet allowed. Elated with 
beauty so long hidden from us, we ery the 
country’s pardon for ever decrying her. 
People we pass reciprocate our delight, 
for they look at us as though they too 
were full of enjoyment. 

Reaching home, even there every one 
appeared buoyant’ with mirth. Rather 
dirty from our tour in the coal cellar, we 
hasten our ablutions. But the scene our 
glass reveals!’ The élegant who stepped 
so gayly forth this morning has changed 
condition with a sweep. It was a mis- 
take to dress for the occasion. <A bath 
restores us to comfort, and to our senses. 
The enjoyment of the.people had been at 
our cost. 
but murky daylight beautified by senses 
immured for many the 
The lovely landscape was Lancashire, and 


The sunshine we admired was 
dark. 


hours in 


the verdure was more scant of green than 
of Lancashire rain and smut. 


Up} 


MIRIAM FOSTER. 


N a bright morning a child is seen run- 

ning rapidly along the banks ofa river, 
Deftly she flies along, her curly auburn 
tresses floating from under the coarse 
straw hat which preserves her clear com- 
plexion from the influence of the sun’s 
rays. Now she runs close to the water’s 
edge; then a little higher amid the wil- 
lows and the brambles ; until, turning into 
a thicket, she sits herself on the root of a 
tree and laughs a low, melodious laugh. 
There is something quaint and odd about 
the little girl. She does not appear to be 
running from sheer pleasure. Her feat- 
ures, calinand somewhat melancholy when 
the laugh is over, do not betoken a mind 
that admires running alone as an abstract 
pastime. It is evidently not from the full- 
ness of her heart that she runs laughing 
that low melodious Jaugh—a laugh, after 
all, not that of a child, and barely in har- 
mony with the singing of the birds, the 
murmurs of the stream, the rays of sun 
which she avoids, and all the view of 
smiling nature spread around. And the 
dress of the child is likewise quaintly as- 
sorted. It would be difficult to tell from 
it to what class of life she belongs. The 
hat is coarse and dirty enough. The frock 
is dull and dowdy enough—a calico print, 
the fastness of whose colors had long been 
outstripped by time. But a very pretty 
silk apron interposes to secure it from 
further soiling. Neat little socks and 
shoes incase the little feet; and the small 
hands are protected by gloves from the 
sun, to all appearance studiously withheld 
from the cuticle of this quaint child. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to say what 
this child was by looking at her. At mo- 
ments she scarcely seemed earthly. A 
wild flash would come across her eye as 
she sat at the root of that old tree, grubbing 
away with a broken branch, and drawing 
squares and triangles around her, intersect- 
ing cireles by rhomboids, and engaged in 
similar pursuits, which appeared allied to 
something evil. A flush would come 
across her cheek as she at times suspended 
her employment, as though to listen for 
some one who was to come through the 
brushwood ; and at times she would repeat 
the low, melodious laugh which, to an ob- 
servant mind, would have given the im- 
pression of art rather than of nature. 

Of a sudden she sprang upon her feet, 
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and, standing on the root, she shook back 
her curls, and gazed through the brush- 
wood to the river. Then she pointed with 
her hand, as though indicating to a by- 
stander some unwonted object ; and with 
that low, studied, melodious, but penetrat- 
ing voice, she began a recitation, pronounc- 
ing her words slowly at first, but gradually 
rousing herself to animation until ske 
spoke out vehemently and wildly like a 
little Pythoness. She was reciting a pas- 
sage from the Psalms. 

She stopped all of a sudden. 
had detected the form of some one coming 





Her eye | 


in the distance, and she resumed her seat | 
| his head after the manner of his master, 
and spread reports that she was not a 


and her former occupation. 
A boy approached her, older and taller 


than herself, and dressed as the son of one | 
| attained by natural means; while one and 


well to do in the world. She received 
him with a laugh. 

* So you have found me at last?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, Miriam. I should have been 
sooner here, but I saw your father, who 
told me he had seen you go another way, 
and who bade me, if I found you, bring 
you home to him.” 

“Go and tell him I shall return soon.” 

“Will you not come with me, Miriam ?” 


The answer was given slowly and | 


measured : 

turn soon.” 
** Not with me, dear Miriam 2?” 
“Go! Go!” 


And the boy turned away mournfully, 


“Go and tell him I will re- 
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much kindness. Far removed from the 
peasan is and tradesmen, she and her father 
knew none else. Since she had come as 
a baby to the village—to that cottage and 
garden yonder on the brow of the hill— 
they had seen no neighbors, they had re- 
ceived no letters, they had never appeared 
in the church or the chapel. The clergy- 
man shook his head sorrowfully as he 
passed her, and mentioned her in his dis- 
course as a vessel of wrath, and by that 
name was she habitually spoken of among 
the members of his congregation. The 
clerk of the parish, who was also school- 
master, envied her information as he shook 


Christian, and that her learning was not 


all took their children from her with that 
feeling which, ina Roman Catholic, would 
have found a vent in the sign of the cross. 
But a poor workhouse maid, whom they 
had taken as their only attendant, declared 
that Mr. Foster and his daughter were 
*Jarned as Christians ;”’ and that none in 
the village, not even the parson, knew and 
studied their Bible so well as that ostra- 
cised pair. 

‘It was almost their sole occupation,” 
said the maid, * was reading their Bible.” 
Whenever they were together they were 
engaged in reading it, or Miriam was 


| reading it, except at such times when 
they together pored over thick tomes filled 


lingering until he saw that there was no | 


sign of yielding in the child’s countenance. 
He was scarcely out of sight, when she 


that was called Miriam, laughed again, as | 
one glad to have seen proof that her power | 


was triumphant; and breaking through the 
brambles, she ran deftly, as she had come, 
to find her home. 

Myles Wellwood walked sadly away 
from the thicket. Once more had he been 
made the object of the caprice of that weird 
child, and once more, when he had hoped 


to see her, to hear her laugh, and to pour | 


his confidence into her ear, had the whole 
current of his being been suddenly chilled 
with that cold sickening feeling which 
takes possession of a heart meeting with 
mockery from those for whom it is filled 
with loving-kindness and sympathy. 


| 


with characters such as she had never seen 
nor heard of, or when they retired to a 
garret filled with strange machines, bars, 
and pulleys, and wheels, retorts and 
chemical instruments, whence at night she 


| heard strange sounds, such as the flapping 


| of wings, the clank of irons, and the splash 


And it was strange that Miriam thus | 


trifled with the feelings of her boy-admirer. 
There was not many in that remote vil- 
lage where they lived who showed her too 


or hiss of water, and at times the notes of 
a soft plaintive music and voices chanting 
some melancholy canticle. As she first 
emerged from infancy the child had sought 
the company of her fellows. But soon 
she learned to live alone. Soon did she 
learn the lesson that all taught her, that 
solitude was to be her portion. Yet, 
conscious of her power, she loved to battle 
with the world ; to struggle for the mastery 
was her excitement, as some love to turn 


| the angry ocean to their purposes, or curb, 


aud spur, and goad a mettled steed that 
they may subdue its violence and control 
its fury. As she would pass a knot of 
those who let her pass without a greeting 
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or a salutation, her low laugh, full of scorn 


and withering contempt, would rou: e their | 


vulgar passions, while a proud flash from 
her dark eye repressed insolence and fore- 
stalled retort. 

Myles Wellwood alone, of all the neigh- 
His father, 
the village doctor, despised the superstition 


bors, sought for her society. 


of his neighbors and the occupations of his 


son. Wearily plodding from house to | 


house in the wild district, he little minded | 


. . ~ ! 
the vague yearnings of his child for a com- | 


panion, nor the spirit that induced him to 
court the society of Miriam, and to love 
the mystery that enshrouded the shunned 
and wayward being. 


Thus the two grew 


up together. Myles loved the little maiden, | 


and Miriam loved him more than all the 
world, except her father. 
ure of her love was not great. 
had drawn forth but little fondness. But 
the two grew on together till the day at 
last came when Myles was to begin the 
life of man, to seek in distant towns for 
the bread of toil. In the dark thickets 
they pledged their love one to the other. 
He pressed her to his heart and bade her 
farewell. 

Then from behind a tree comes the 
father of the maiden. 

“ Miriam.” 

“ T hear, father!” 

“For what is life worth living?” he 
asks. ‘ Not for love!” 

“ For what?” answers the girl, with her 
bitter laugh of scorn. 

“ For power !” 

“Father! I am ready—” 

That night the cottage is forsaken, and 
the villagers have seen that strange pair 
for the last time. 


A city stands upon the side of a dark, 
From high chimneys 


sluggish river. 
gushes dark smoke, and the faces of the 
townsmen are black, begrimed, and hag- 
gard as of those who toil—toil and labor 
for gold—under hard taskmasters. Some 
have a wild look under their shaggy hair. 
They curse their children, strike their 
wives; and harsh, hard words resound 
through the streets of this city where there 
lives little love but the love of money. 
All seem to have sold themselves to that 


But this meas- | 
The world | 


ill demon, and in return he has given them | 


but one gift—eagerness. ‘There they are 
jostling one another; eager to get home, 
eager to walk out, eager to eat and drink, 


eager to live, eager to die, eager to leave 
the old, eager to find the new ; looking for 
short cuts to everything—to wealth, to 
happiness—if possible, to salvation. 

Eating an humble meal at a bench out- 
side an inn sits a weary traveler. Young 
he is, but seemingly full of care—a care 
not such as that of those around him, but 
care produced from weary, anxious thought, 
from some mental emotion suppressed or 
thwarted. He eats slowly and carelessly, 
as one who only eats to live. He says 
nothing to those around him. Nothing 
has an interest for him. Ie does not ask 
the meaning of the unwonted stir that 
reigns about him. One by one the win- 
dows of the houses are filled with eager 
faces, and crowds assemble beneath them 
gazing. Far down the street is a murmur 
that slowly and gradually grows louder, 
as though it approached the spot where 
the traveler is sitting. The street leads 
to the river. ‘The murmurs grow louder; 
and, above all, a clear, melodious voice 
chants some solemn anthem. The traveler 
begins to feel an interest. He sits up, 
and brushing his rough locks from his fore- 
head,he listens. Inthe midst of the crowd 
a space is opened. A procession draws 
nearer. One by one, two by two, march 
the assistants, clad in white robes with fil- 
lets bound about their brows. In the midst 
of the fillet is a seal. One by one, two by 
two, the procession marches on—slowly, 
slowly as those conscious that theirs is a 
sacred employment. Again those seraphic 
accents ring through the air. The traveler 
stands upon the bench, and gazes more 
earnestly than any other. Atlength many 
men, clad in white, march slowly before 
him, bearing on their shoulders a wooden 
dais. Before them walks one with a loose 
roke girded about his loins, his feet in 
sandals, and a long white beard that falls 
upon his bosom. 

He cries like a prophet, ‘“ Behold, she 
cometh! the holy, the blessed! the might 
of the foe doth not prevail against her. 
She hath power over serpents. The 
winds of heaven obey her. Fire doth not 
harm her, and she walketh on the waves 
of the sea.” 

And on the dais stands one most beau- 
tiful. Clad likewise in white, her auburn 
ringlets pour down around her. Enor- 
mous serpents are sleeping by her side, 
and ever and anon she takes from a fur- 
nace red glowing steel, and grasps it in her 
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unscathed hand, and her eyes flash almost 
as the burning metal. 
And once again she raises up her voice, 


O! come to me, both high and lowly! 

O! come, ye sad and sore oppress’d, 
For I am holy—I am holy! 

O! come to me and seck your rest ; 

O! come to me, ye seal’d and bless’d, 
For I am holy. 


And the crowds around respond, 
For she is holy. 


With a heaving breast the traveler 
gazes on the vision. He waits to catch 
one glimpse from that proud, dark eye. 
At length it is turned toward him ; but its 
glance does not change, neither does the 
color on that fair cheek tremble. 

**Q, Miriam! Miriam !” cries he, falling 
heavily to the ground. And the crowd 
passes on without notice ; for they see in 
the prostrate man only a fresh convert. 

Ere many minutes he rises from his 
swoon, and follows slowly. The crowds 
are ranged along the margins of the stream. 
It is wide—wider than usual—for the rains 
have swollen it beyond its limits. The 
disciples are to see the last. the crowning 
miracle. ‘They gaze eagerly. Many have 
believed already. Many are willing to 
believe. All look with anxiety to the 
marvel. Some that their faith may be 
strengthened ; others, that it may be es- 
tablished. 

* Behold, she walketh on the waters !” 
cries the high priest. 

The maiden is borne to a skiff that 
swings near the shore. ‘There is a light 
in her eye—a proud conscious flash as 
though confident in her powers. Pushed 
from the shore, she guides her little bark 
to the center of the stream. ‘Then she 
stops, and once more that melody is heard, 
and from either bank resounds the solemn 
chorus. She places both her feet upon the 
surface, and stands holding for a moment 
by the boat. ‘Then she loosens her hold, 
and the boat floats alone down the stream. 
She -stands alone upon the waters, and 
the chorus of that rough song is shouted 
exultingly. It is but fora moment. She 
totters as she sings—she sinks—those 
white arms, those long tresses, are but for 
a moment visible, and the fuir form of the 
prophetess is seen no more. 

Pale, pale and ghastly is the face of 
the priest as he watches the fearful cli- 
max. 


| 








“*My child! my child!” he cries, as he 
tosses his hands wildly about him, pre- 
paring to follow her to the flood. 

But g still more terrible vengeance 
awaits him. A dull sound rises from the 
crowd. Then, with savage yells and 
curses, they fall upon him, and the moment 
is his last. None knows who dealt to him 
the mortal blow, and none knows where he 
lieth. 


In the simple parlor of a country cot- 
tage, a village surgeon tells a story to his 
children. Some are gathered round his 
knees, and some cling in fear to their 
mother. He tells them a story of a mad 
enthusiast impostor, who sacrificed his 
wife to his dark designs, and who taught 
his infant daughter deeply-laid deception. 
He tells them how Miriam Foster, the 
prophetess, was drowned while attempting 
to impose on a populace with mechanism 
cunningly devised and long practiced ; and 
how her father was torn to pieces by the 
populace, savage at the fraud. But he 
does not tell them how, in her youth, 
Miriam Foster had plighted her troth; 
nor the struggles and wanderings of her 
lover. 

The name of the village surgeon is 
Myles Wellwood. 


——_ + ee ee —- 
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T the end of the street or alley we now 
entered, we observed a vast court 
surrounded with scaffoldings crowded with 
people, and at the further end, on a stage, 
the actors were to perform their parts; 
the river, forming the harbor of Canton, 
and its countless vessels, being the back- 


| ground of the picture. 


To think of forcing our way through the 
crowd which encumbered the pit (the 
court) was perfectly useless; but, thanks 
to the eloquence of M., we entered a 
house, through which we were allowed to 
pass, on payment of half a gourde each ; 
and in this manner succeeded in gaining 
one of the scaffoldings which was on a 
level with the first story of the house. 


| Here we found several rows of benches, 


ranged one above the other, and selecting 
one of the highest, for the purpose of com- 


© This sketch is from the pen of a French 
naval officer recently stationed in the Chinese 
waters. 
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manding a better view, we quietly took our 
seats. 

The arrangement of the theater was as 
follows: An oblong inclosure was shat | 
in on both sides by the boxes—covered | 
galleries erected on wooden stakes—and | 
here were assembled all those who paid 
for their admission. ‘The stage, likewise 
supported on pillars, and covered, not with 
matting, like the gallery, but with painted 
cloth, formed one of the small corners of 
the right angle, and extended to the edge 
of the water ; finally, a wall which joined 
the house through which we had entered, 
to another house opposite, completed the 
inclosure of the vast space, leaving only 
one door open for the crowd, who occupied 
the pit gratis. 

At the moment of our arrival, a clever 
mountebank belonging to the troupe was 
filling up the pause between the acts by 
passing his body through the rounds of a 
ladder, jumping backward over chairs, 
etc. As this was not a very exciting 
spectacle, | bestowed all my attention on 
the assembly among whom we now found 
ourselves. I remarked, first of all, that 
among all those grave Chinese heads, sur- 
mounted by black leather caps or conical 
hats, were some really pretty women, 


whose cotffures were ornamented with | 


flowers and gold pins. Their costume, 
though simple, was nevertheless scrupu- 
lously neat; but although they possessed 
the most diminutive feet in the world, these | 
beauties, with their oblique eyes, must 

have belonged toan inferior class of society, 

as the higher orders of women never show 

themselves in public. On one side, but at 

the extreme end, there was also three or 

four girls, whose friends seemed appre- 

hensive lest we should attempt to ap- 

proach them. 

At our feet, on the neighboring benches, 
the good burghers of Canton, who had 
been probably sitting in the same place 
ever since the morning, were eating fruit 
and sweetmeats, which were supplied by 
ambulatory merchants ; while others calmly 
smoked their metal pipes, whose narrow 
bowls will admit of only one pinch of to- 
bacco at a time. A. servant attends on 
each pipe, lighting it with a sort of phos- 
phoric match ; and this operation has con- 
stantly to be renewed, as a longer puff 
than usual is sufficient to exhaust the 
bowl. 

All these people interested me very | 








much ; but the really exciting feature of 
the place, and of which we never grew 
tired, was the pit. Picture to yourself 
some thousands of Chinese stripped down 
to their waists, in order to save their 
clothes ; their long queues rolled round 


' their heads, lest these ornamental append- 


ages should be laid hold of by the crowd ; 
squeezing and pushing each other until they 
form a compact mass—a single block of 
human beings. There lies before you a 
sea of shaven heads, all of the same form 


' and color, as if it was the head of a single 


man repeated a thousand times in a multi- 
plying mirror. Now calm, now agitated 
by an imperceptible movement, the surface 


| of this sea presents the appearance of a 


brown cloth, dotted with flat noses, and 
eyes that wink with desperate excitement. 
Suddenly the waves, lulled for a time, be- 
come agitated by some unknown cause, 
dash forward, then backward, with irre- 
sistible force, and a deafening sound—a 


| confused murmur of voices laughing, shout- 


ing, erying, and menacing. The heavy 
stakes which support the stage are scarcely 
strong enough to resist the repeated shocks 
of these rolling masses. In vain those 
who are nearest endeavor, by catching at 
the stakes, to make buttresses of them- 
selves, to stay the impetuous flood ; their 
arms at length drop, and they are speedily 


| carried away under the scaffolding down 


to the river. 

if everything in this strange theater ap- 
peared to us curious and new, our presence 
produced assuredly the same effect on the 
assembly ; for besides the investigations 
of which we were continually the subject, 
every burst of applause, as the play went 
on, was accompanied by the pretty Chinese 
girls, the beatified smokers, and even the 
umortunate wretches forming the troubled 
sea of bald heads, all turning their eyes 
upon us, and seemingly endeavoring to 
discover the degree of interest we took in 
the spectacle. 

After the mountebank had finished his 
tricks, the actors, whose dressing-roem is 
a tent at the back of the stage, appeared, 
much to the satisfaction of the public. 
Ranged on each side of a high table, they 
wait until the manager has explained to 
the audience the nature of the piece they 
are about to witness. As soon as this 
formality, very rigorously observed in 
China, is completed, three or four person- 
ages, covered with magnificent robes, 
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whose cost is said to be enormous, come 
forth majestically upon the stage. One 
of these individuals, in order to mark his 
supreme dignity, wears in his hat, in the 
manner of horns, the two long and beauti- 
ful feathers of the tail of a Barbary pheas- 
ant. He seats himself at a table, while 
the grandees of his court, the ministers of 
state, the literati, and the populace at large, 
remain respectfully standing in two rows 
before him. 

I was much surprised to find in these 
costumes the exact reproduction of those 
I had been accustomed to see in Chinese 
designs; the rich dresses studded with 
gold and silver, the heavy wings attach- 
ed to the head-dress, the flags issuing 
from all parts of the person, and, above 
all, the grotesque painting, the lines of 
black, white, red, and yellow, which render 
the human face a diabolical mask. I was 
informed that this was a representation of 
the earliest Chinese courts ; that the cos- 
tumes were scrupulously correct ; and that 
the fashion of the period was for the nobles, 
according to their several ranks, to besmear 
their faces so as to render them unrecog- 
nizable. 

The emperor or chief who sat at the 
table, in the course of conversation, ap- 
peared to accuse one of the great person- 
ages of his court of some crime. This 
man, who was dressed in black, and ap- 
parently belonged rather to the literary 
than the warlike class, immediately left 
his place on hearing this accusation, and 
falling on his knees, muttered in a dis- 
tressing tone of voice a long prayer, fre- 
quently striking his head against the earth. 
The judge, however, was immovable, and 
pronounced sentence; and at intervals 
during his speech, the guards and assist- 
ants uttered in chorus a sharp, discordant 
ery, Which signified, as I was informed, 
acquiescence in the will of the prince. 
All at once, a woman in tears—a man 
plays the part—rushes on the stage: she 
is the wife of the prisoner, and throwing 
herself on her knees before the judges, im- 
plores their merey. But her supplica- 
tions and tears are all in vain. 

So terminated one act of the piece, 
which appeared to interest very much the 
spectators; whose applause quite stifled 
the sound of the tam-tams, gongs, and other 
discordant instruments—instruments, how- 
ever, far less discordant and piercing than 
the voices of the actors. Indeed, the ef- 





forts of these unhappy beings were dis- 
tressing to witness; their eyes seemed 
starting out of their heads, and the veins 
of their necks were swollen to such a de- 
gree as to induce serious fears for their 
safety. Fatigued at length with the tu- 
mult, new and interesting as the scene 
was, I found that I had been quite long 
enough at the play; and as night was 
coming on, we soon afterward retired on 
board our ship. 





THE POET OF POETS. 


We know there once was One on earth 
Who penetrated all He saw, 
To whom the lily had its worth, 
And nature bared her utmost law. 
And when the mountain-side he trod, 
The universe before him shone 
Translucent in the smile of God, 
Like young leaves in the morning sun; 
Glory which Phidias never won 
To consecrate his Parthenon. 


Nature her fine transmuting powers 
Laid open to His piercing ken, 
The life of insects and of flowers, 
The lives, and hearts, and minds of men; 
Depth of the geologic past, 
The mission of the youngest star: 
No mind had ever grasp so vast, 
No science ever dived so far. 
All that our boldest guess sees dim 
Lay clearly visible to Him. 


Had He but utter’d forth in song 
The visions of His waking sight, 
The thoughts that o’er his soul would throng 
Alone upon the hills at night; 
What poet’s loftiest ecstasies 
Had stirr’d men with such rapturous awe 
As would those living words of His, 
Calm utterance of what he saw? 
All earth had on those accents hung, 
All ages with their echoes rung. 


But He, we know, came not to speak; 
He came to live, He came to die ; 

To heal the sick, the lost to seek, 
And, dying, raise the fallen high. 

And, save some few familiar words, 
Utter’d in calm and friendly tone, 

Graved on the hearts of those who heard, 
And written down when He was gone; 

He left no written words behind, 

No volume to record His mind. 


But where those scatter’d seeds were flung, 
Like raindrops on the parchéd green, 
A living race of poets sprung, 
Who dwelt among the things unseen; 
Who loved all men, who sought the lost, 
Yet saw beneath earth’s masks and shrouds; 
Whose life was one long sacrifice, 
Death but the breaking in the clouds, 
His volume as the world was broad, 
His poem was the Church of God. 
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PULP AND ESSENCE. 


FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





How perpetually are we reminded of Solo- 
mon’s saying, relative to the endless making 
of many books. They pour in upon us like 
an everlasting flood; ‘“ And the cry is, Still 
they come!” Of bad books we have a word 
or two to say hereafter, but on the other side 
of the question listen to Professor Edwards, 
as he utters his pean of 


THANKFULNESS FOR GOOD BOOKS. 

We are by no means sufficiently grateful for our 
literary privileges. How seldom do we offer thanks- 
giving for a good book! And yet that book may have 
been to us of inestimable value; the means of con- 
ferring gifts richer than the gems of Arabia. It may 
have strengthened the feeble flame of piety. It may 
have armed us to the conflict with sin and hell. Its 
pages are glowing with the spirit of seraphs. The 
mere sight of the book calls up the images of disinter- 
ested benevolence, of sublime purpose, of inflexible 
zeal, of charity which was never provoked, and never 
tired. It is a volume rich in pastoral experience. It 
is a journal of a missionary pilgrim to the Holy Land, 
bringifig back the clusters of Eshcol, in its accomplished 
taste, genuine nature, heroic self-devuotion, expansive 
benevolence. It is a volume full of natural wisdom, 
of profound and of original inquiry, of a childlike 
temper, and of the keenest spiritual sagacity, We 
open its pages, and feel that its author, who is study- 
ing with angels now, had some portion of an angel's 
intelligence on earth. We are encompassed by a great 
cloud of these witnesses. English literature is richer 
than the fabled garden of the Hesperides ; every branch 
conceals some luscious fruit, pleasant to the sight, and 
really fitted to make one wise. We rejoice and give 
thanks that its leaves are not only for, but are now, 
the healing of the nations. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


THEOLoGicaL questions, about which the 
religious world differ, are not discussed in 
the pages of Tux Nationan. We claim, 
however, to be a Christian Magazine, our 
aim being not to amuse merely, but to elevate 
the taste, and to magnify the cross of Christ. 
We give place among the memorabilia met 
with in our reading during the last month, 
to the following, from the pen of Albert 
Barnes, 2 well-known minister in the Presby- 
terian Church: 

For one, I hold no doctrine, and never can hold any, 
which will seem to be inconsistent with the free and 
full offer of salvation to every human being, or which 
will bind my hands, or palsy my tongue, or freeze my 
heart, when I stand before sinners to tell them of a 


dying Saviour. I have no fellow-feeling for any other 
Gospel; I have no right hand of fellowship to extend 
to any scheme that does not teach that God sincerely 
offers all the bliss of heaven to every child of Adam 

be he a Caffrarian, a Hindoo, a Laplander, a beggar, or 
a king; a man of wealth, learning, and respectability, or 





an abandoned wretch; to the man that, by the grace 
of God, will ultimately reach heaven, and to the man 
that, by his own fault, will wander forever as an outcast 
on the plains of despair. The scheme of Salvation I 
regard as offered to the world, as freely as the light of 
heaven, or the rains that burst upon the mountains, 
or the swellings of broad rivers and sireams, or the 
bubblings of fountains in the desert. 


THE COERCIVE POWER OF LOVE 
Is well depicted in a passage extracted from 
a recently-published volume, entitled, “Ser- 
mons for the Christian Seasons :” 


Love is never revealed merely to be gazed at. We 
are not simply to stand and look at the love of God, 
nor simply to have glowing thoughts concerning it, 
nor to pour forth glowing expressions. It is revealed, 
it is known, it is admired, it is confessed, in vain, un- 
less it makes us love. The truth is wasted upon us 
unless it excites our love. There is always a danger 
of hearing of the love of God, of owning it, without being 
practically affected by it; and the true way of enter- 
ing into the great Christian doctrine which is opened 
to us afresh, the true use of standing as it were at the 
manger of our Lord to-day, is to learn love toward 
God—not dreamy, idle, musing love, but love such as 
shail make the whole flesh and spirit His, and send us 
forth into the world with one great purpose in our 
hearts, that of adorning the doctrine of Christ in all 
ways, all actions, grest and small, in all intercourse 
with men, in all deeds, in all thoughts. 


NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF. 
As a fitting climax to the preceding, and as 
presenting a field for love in its widest mani- 
festations, we add from another source: 


God has written on the flowers that sweeten the air; 
on the breeze that rocks the flowers upon the: stem ; 
upon the rain drop that refreshes the sprig of moss 
that lifts its head in the desert; upon its deep 
chambers; upon every penciled sheet that sleeps in 
tho caverns of the deep, no less than upon the mighty 
sun that warms and cheers millions of creatures which 
live in its light; upon all his works he has written: 
“None liveth for himself.” 


DEATH OF A WIFE. 


Sm James Mackintosh, on his great bereave- 
ment, writes to a friend: 


She was a woman who, by tender management of 
my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious 
of them. She became prudent from affection; and, 
though of the most generous nature, she was taught 
frugality and economy by her love for me. Daring 
the most critical period of my life, she preserved order 
in my affairs, from the care of which she relieved ma 
She gently reclaimed me from dissipation, she propped 
my weak and irresolute nature, she urged my indolence 
to all the exertions that have been useful and creditable 
to me, and she was perpetually at hand to admonish 
my heedlessness and improvidence. To her I owe 
whatever Iam; to her whatever I shall be. In her 
solicitude for my interest, she never for a moment forgot 
my character. Her feelings were warm and impetuous, 
but she was placable, tender, and constant. Such was 
she whom I have lost; and I have lost her when @ 
knowledge of her worth had refined my youthful love 
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into friendship, before age had deprived it of much of 
its original ardor. I seek relief, and I find it, in the 
consolatory opinion that a benevolent wisdom inflicts 
the chastisement, as well as bestows the enjoyment of 
human life; that this dreary and wretched life is not 
the whole of man; that a being capable of such pro- 
ficiency in science and virtue is not like the beasts that 
perish; that there is a dwelling place prepared for the 
spirits of the just; that the ways of God will be vindi- 
cated to man. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
Dr. Doran, in his recent book with the pun- 
ning title, “Knights and their Days,” says 
of Joan of Arc: 





sentenced to death, and suffered the pen- 
alty as being guilty of infamy, socially, morally, re- 
ligiously, and politically. Nota finger was stretched 
to save her who had saved so many. Her murder is 
an indelible stain on two nations and one Church ; not 
the less so that the two nations unite in honoring her 
memory, and that the Church has pronounced her in- 


She wa 





nocent. Never did gallant champion meet with such 
base ingratitude from the party raised by her means 
‘t slavery to triumph; never was noble en- 








from abj 
emy so ignobly treated by a foe, with whom to ac- 
knowledge and admire valor is next to the practice of 

N ‘selected by the Church for its 
*n and thrown into the fire, 
All the sorrow in the 
these terrible facts; but it is 






o readily 








world cannot wash out tl 
fitting that this sorrow should always accompany our 
aimiration, And so, honored be the memory of the 


young girl of Orleans! 


CLEAR AND TRANSPARENT THINKING. 
“Ts that the learned Dr. Clarke?” asked a 
“Why I 
understood every word he said.” Just so. 
The truly learned man is always intelligible, 
and, in the language of a late English peri- 
odical, 

We may lay it down as an axiom in ministerial 
scholarship, that all uninteresting preachers are badly 
educated men. Their English is a kind of learned 
gibberish, a sort of literary patois, a home-spun jar- 
gon, which their native language repudiates. It is 
only a truism to say a man who cannot speak his 
mother tongue, so as to be understood by all plain- 
spoken Englishmen and Englishwomen, is only half 
And to give diplomas to these literary 


rustic after hearing him preach. 


educated. 
mystics, and call them refined and intellectual, is a 
monstrous mistake. Jntel/ectual thinking is clear, 
transparent thinking, and we need not add that he 
who thinks clearly, however deep he goes, or high he 
soars, can always speak distinctly. A turbid fountain 
sends forth a muddy stream, and so, in like manner, 
obscure thinkers, whether they descend into the 


depths, or rise to the heights of scienc 








their own mists with them, and cast an awful shade 





and darkness on everything they app 
consequence, their speech is more like the muttering 


tion and elo- 





of the necromancer than the clear articulat 
cution of the disciple of wisdom. Truth is a transpa- 
rent river, clear as crystal, and never has, and never 


ean, send forth a turbid stream; and, 





there + when 


the draught presented to you is polluted, you may de- 
pend upon it the vessel from which it has been ; 
¢ + 


was unclean. No small part of what has gone by the 


Vout. X.—28 


ured 





name of scholarship has consisted in putting colored 
glasses on the eyes of the disciples, so that to them 
the sun is dark, the rose is blue, and the whitest lily 
purple. But then, as we have said before, it is an abuse 
of language to call such obscurations of the intelleet 
profound thought or over-much education. 

Perhaps we never had a finer specimen of sound di- 
vinity, logical accuracy, and plain English, than Rob- 
ert Hall; and yet the house-maids, the mill-boys, and 
the farm laborers, cou!d follow him from the beginning 
to the end of his sermons. One of his biographers has 
said that he seemed to proceed to the utmost verge of 
the region of truth which it is possible for human 
thought to tread, and yet he never puzzled his audi- 
ence, although he carried them along with him, whether 
they were clowns or philosophers. 


MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 
THE importance of privacy as a secret of 
matrimonial happiness is thus beautifully 
described : 

Preserve the privacies of your house, marriage state, 
heart, from father, mother, sister, brother, aunt, and 
all the world. You two, with God's help, build your 
own quiet world; every third or fourth one whom yeu 
draw into it with you will form a party, and stand be- 
tween you two. Thatshould never be. Promise this 
to each other. Renew the vow at each temptation. 
You will find your account in it. Your souls will 
grow, as it were, together, and at last they will be- 
come as one. Ah, if many a young pair had on their 
wedding-day known this secret, how many marriages 
were happier than, alas! they are. 


GOOD TASTE. 
Wuat is good taste? Almost everybody has 
his own ideal answer to thisquestion. Ver- 
planck puts it into language thus: 

The beneficial effects of goed taste are to be found 
even where you least suspect its presence; it every- 
where evidently excludes wanton superfluity, or use- 
less expenditure in labor or ornament; it inculcates a 
wise and dignified economy; it prompts art to achieve 
its end by the simplest means; it gives to the produoe- 
tions of mechanical skill all the durability and elegance 
of which they may be susceptible by lending to them 
those forms, proportions, combinations of colors and 
agreeable associations which, because they are most 
simply and obviously fitted to their peculiar purposes, 
or are congruous to natural principles of man’s phys- 
ical or moral constitution, have pleased for ages, and 
will ever continue to please. 


YOUNG LADIES IN FRANCE. 
Tre author of “ Doré,” a sprightly volume 
of travels, noticed in our pages at the time 
of its publication, describes the lot of the 


| . * . . . . 7. . 
fair maidens of Paris as far from enviable: 
| 


} 
oach; and, as a 


| bound up in corsets, and stays, 


The most insipid and meaningless person on earth 
is a young French lady of seventeen. Her body i 
and crinoline, her feet 






cramped in tight shoes, and her hair strained either 
far back or very far forward, or very far up, 98 
nd last of all her soul ts shut 
of virtue, of which her 








i@ fashion may 
up in the strong 
mother keeps the key, just as if the poor child would 

ump out of the box the moment her mother left the 
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key on the mantle-piece! In this constrained position, 


| 


theory of ours, like many other pretty theories, has 


tied hand and foot, cramped soul and body, just at that | had to give way before observation. Women’s silly 


age of life when she ought to be most free, (for it is the 
age that gives tone and color tothe future of a woman,) 
like a poor dove, she is offered for sale in the market. 
She is denied accession to her own heart; she is not 
supposed to have a heart, and, indeed, it is to be feared 
that in this way the heart has been completely crushed 
ont of the French nation. She grows thin, pale, and 
dejected, at that lovely season—the spring season of 
the soul—designed by nature to be the brightest por- 
tion of our lives. The market opens, the stock for sale 
is examined, O! how coldly and superciliously! just 
as the Turk examines the Circassian, as the Southern 
slave-dealer examines the black he is about to purchase. 
A price is offered, mothers are consulted; it is not 
enough, the article will fetch more. Other purchasers 
appear, and now and then, perhaps, the poor girl sees 
some one she would almost be willing to be sold to, 
if she must be the object of a bargain; but this is rare, 
for her constrained situation checks the feelings of her 
own heart. Finally, Mr. So-many-thousands-of-francs- 
rent offers himself, the mother concludes the bargain, 
the proper papers are drawn up, and the timid maiden 
is united in body to one, while her soul becomes the 
property of another, and the sequel (which really hap- 
pened only a few days since in the south of France) is, 
that Mr. So-many-francs comes home some day and 
finds the gentleman who has the affections, also in 
possession of the person of his wife. and suspecting a 
crime, where perhaps there is none, immediately 
shoots him. The uncle and guardian of the lady en- 
tering immediately, her only exclamation, as she points 
to her dead lover, is, “A/, why did you not let me 
irry him?” So long as this system of buying and 





ling wives continues—so long as young girls are 
locked up to make them virtuous—and so long as men, 
men who have mothers and sisters, continue to look 
upon women as only so much prey, so long will France 
be celebrated as one of the most licentious of civilized 


nations, 


For the satirical portion of our monthly 
budget of extracts, by the way of giving it a 
little pungency, we pluck a leaf from the 
pages of a very savage English critic, who 
devotes his devoirs to 


LADIES WHO WRITE NOVELS. 


We had imagined that destitute women turned 
novelists, as they turned governesses, because they 
had no other “ ladylike” means of getting their bread. 
On this supposition, vacillating syntax and improbable 
incident had a certain pathos for us, like the extremely 
aupererogatory pin-cushions and ill-devised nightcaps 
that are offered for sale by a blind man. We felt the 
commodity to be a nuisance, but we were glad to 
think that the money went to relieve the necessitous ; 
and we pictured to ourselves lonely women struggling 
saintenance, or wives and daughters devoting 
‘tion of * 
heroism; perhaps to pay their husband's debts, or to 


for a 


themselves to the prod 








copy” out of pure 


purchase luxuries for a sick father. Under these im- 
pressions we shrank from criticising a lady's novel: 
her English might be faulty, but we said to our- 
selves, her motives are irreproachable; her imagination 
may be uninventive, but her patience is untiring. 
Empty writing was excused by an empty stomach, 
and twaddle was consecrated by tears. Butno! This 


| . . : 
|} dred a year a miserable pittance; Belgravia and 


novels, we are now convinced, are written under to- 
tally different circumstances. The fair writers have 
evidently never talked to a tradesman except from a 





| * : : . * 
carriage window ; they have no notion of the working 


classes except as “dependents ;” they think five hun- 
“hea 


| ronial halls” are their primary truths; and they have 





no idea of feeling interest in any man who is not at 
least a great landed proprietor, if not a prime minis 
It is clear that they write in elegant boudoirs, with 
violet-colored ink and a ruby pen; that they must be 
entirely indifferent to publishers’ accounts, and inex- 





| perienced in every form of poverty except poverty 





of brains. It is true that we are constantly struck 
with the want of verisimilitude in their representations 
of the high society in which they seem to live; but 
then they betray no closer acquaintance with any other 
form of life. If their peers and peeresseg are improb- 
able, their literary men, tradespeople, and cottagers 
are impossible; and their intellect seems to have the 
peculiar impartiality of reproducing both what they 
have seen and heard, and what they have not seen 
and heard, with equal unfaithfulness, 


DEATH AND THE MOTHER. 
Miss Lypra L. A. Very has recently published 
a volume of Poems, many of which are mark- 
ed by beauty of thought and sweetness of 
expression. There are those among our 
readers—mothers with blessed little ones 
just now beckoned upward, who will not 
read these lines without mingled—sweet and 
bitter tears: 
Death to the mother said, 
“Thou canst not keep the baby still, let me! 
Thou mark’st with pain his gasping, feverish breath ; 
With one long kiss I set it free, 


.And on his brow the signet write 


Of immortality ! 
Oft thou dost strive to lay 


.In smoothness down his golden hair; let me! 


Smoother, beneath thy touch, *twill never be— 
Nor look more bright and fair! 

Nay, weep not, that his toilet I would make, 
Closing like violet up his eyes of blue; 

For know’st thou not, earth-flowers as frail as this 
Were better closed against life’s chilling dew ? 
The sheet no more thou'lt fold, 

Above his dimpled limbs over and o'er; 


| So statue-like, inanimate and cold, 


They will lie bare no more! 

The form that holds thy baby to His breast 

Thou wilt not look to see! 

Nor hear’st the soft voice breaking through his 
rest, 

‘Suffer the little one to come to Me!’ 

Else thou 

No more 

But thou wouldst bless me that I bear thy child 

Forth from a life of woe 

To One unbias’d by a mother’s love 


1d I would svon be reconciled. 








thy tears would flow— 


| Or mother’s fears, to bring him up! 


Perchance to aid thee when thou goest above! 


| Then push not from thee still, the sweet, sad 


cup!” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrxisters’ Wives.—Katie does us the honor to 
ask our opinion as to her specific duties as the 
wife of a minister who has the pastoral care of 
a large congregation. Her husband’s people, it 
seems, have crowded upon her several offices, 
some of which require more of her time than 
she can spare without neglecting household af- 
fairs, and for others she declares herself abso- 
lutely unqualified. We sympathize with Katie, 
and commend her case, as a text for a general 
review of the whole subject, to our dagger cor- 
respondent. In the meantime we may be per- 
mitted to say that it was not right for Sister 
Pepperidge to insist upon dragging Katie away 


| heart,) and she begs us to explain what is meant 
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by “pints of order,” and “ having the floor,”’ 
and “laying on the table.” The good sisters 
assure her that they have no hope of a revival 
if the ladies’ prayer-meeting is not kept up, 
and that it is altogether out of the question to 
have a meeting without her. Then because— 
and for no other reason that she can think of— 
because she whispered Yes to Charlie’s question 
above referred to, and because a minister's wife, 


| it is taken for granted that she was married 


also to all these honors, and duties, and respon- 
sibilities. 

Katie’s is not a solitary case, and it is wonder- 
ful that so palpable an absurdity should be so 
prevalent. In any other relation of life the 


| idea that a man’s wife becomes public property 
| because he is a public man, or that because he 


from her own babe, who had the croup, to visit | 


a bed-ridden mother in Israel, at the other end 
of the village. It was well enough for Miss 
Pepperidge, who is an unmarried lady of an un- 
certain age, and who has nothing else -to do. 
But Katie’s first duty was to little Charlie. 
Then as to “the sewing circle which meets 
every Wednesday,” we give it as our opinion 
that Katie has just as good a right to stay away 
when she has work of her own at home, as any 
other sister. If little Charlie’s pinafores are to 
be made, or big Charlie’s hose are holy, or but- 


can preside at a public meeting, therefore his 
other half ought also to do the same, is seen to 
be preposterous. We all laugh at the good dame, 
who, when her husband came home from train- 
ing, assumed to herself a share in the glory, 
arising from the fact that he had been made a 
corporal, ‘ Ma,” said one of the children, “ are 
we all corporals?” “QO! no,” she replied, 
‘only me and your father!” 

The absurdity is no greater in the one case 
than the other. Corporals’ wives are not neces- 


| sarily corporals, nor is a minister’s wife a minis- 


ter. She has, like all other married ladies, her 
own specific duties, and her relationship to her 


| husband’s congregation is precisely the same as 


tons are wanted upon his linen integuments, or | 


any part of her own gear needs patching or 
darning, we hold that Mrs. Persimmon, the Vice- 
presidentess, has no right to snub Katie for not 
being present at every meeting of the circle, 
even if they do meet for the benevolent object of 
making up coarse clothing for the heathen. So, 
again, we hold it to have been a piece of savage 
cruelty in the sisters of the circle to find fault 
with Katie, ven till she shed tears, for spoiling 
“three quarters of a yard of gray satinet,” in 
her attempt to cut out a roundabout for Teague 
Murphy’s boy. Suppose the boy did promise to 
come to Sunday school if they would give him 
a suit of clothes, and suppose Katie is the 
‘‘ presidentess” of the circle, by virtue of being 
the minister’s wife, we cannot see how it fol- 
lows that she should know how to cut a jacket, 
nor upon what principle of Christian kindness 
she should be abused for spoiling that remnant 
of satinet. We say it was savagely cruel, and 
we hope somebody will tell ‘“‘the circle’ what 
we say. 


| increase. 


that of any other woman professing godliness. 
Her marriage with a minister gives her no pre- 
eminence, and she may faithfully do her duty 
in that sphere in which Heaven has placed her 
as a wife and as a Christian, without knowing 
how to cut an eleemosynary roundabout or the 
ability to keep order in a public meeting. 
Pexnicious Lirerature is evidently on the 
In this country we may not have 
reached the amount which circulates in the 


| cities of Europe, but that we are fast approxi- 


mating thereto admits of no doubt. Some sta- 
tistics on this subject, as published in the Lon- 
don Times, are absolutely startling. It was 
proved in evidence, given before the House of 
Commons, that the sale of immoral and infidel 
publications amounted to 29,000,000 annually. 
[t is difficult to take in figures, but it is ap- 
palling to be told by the Edinburgh Review that 


| this is more than the total issues of the Society 


As to her husband’s paying for the | 


material, an idea with which Katie tries to con- | 


sole herself, we have no objection, provided he 
does it as a matter of charity, and provided 
further that he waits until his salary is paid up. 

But it is more especially with the honors 
thrust upon her that Katie is most troubled. 
She is not only president of the sewing circle, 
but first directress of the Female Missionary 
Society, leader of the ladies’ prayer-meeting 
which meets every Friday afternoon at the Par- 
sonage, and female superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. Poor Katie! She declares she 
does not know how “ to put the question,” (she 
knows how Charlie did it once, but that is a 
secret locked away in the depths of her trusting 


for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, the 
teligious Tract Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Scottish Bible Society, the 
Trinitarian Bible Society, and some seventy re- 
ligious magazines combined. Hand-bills, too, 
pictures of a depraved character, were being and 
widely spread abroad. ‘Thus there were sold of 
the last dying speech and confession of Good, 
1,650,000; of Courvoisier, 1,666,000; of the 
Mannings, 2,000,000 ; of Rush, 2,500,000; and 
of Greenacre, 2,666,000. The trash sold with 
reference to Palmer’s case must have greatly 
exceeded any of the above sales. Nor was there 
any mystery as to the way in which such an 
enormous circulation was obtained for these 
publications. Hawkers plied their trade in 
town and country, and brought their literary 
wares to the door of the laborer’s cottage. And 











in our country how many hundreds of men and 
boys are pressed into the service of circulating 
all kinds of demoralizing trash, on steamboat 

and rail-cars, at fairs and horse- races, oat 
wherever men do congregate. What a lesson 
for the philanthropist and the Christian! How 
true and how severe the rebuke of the Saviour: 
“The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light!” 
History or Nrwsparrrs.—The history of 
news-writing and neat oP os is & mirror 
of many of the changes in social necessities and 
conveniences. In 1625, Ben Jonson’s, The Staple 
of News, exhibited a:countrywoman going to an 
office of news and saying to the m: 
with his register and examiners, 
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This was written news re a 
newspaper existe 1, there v were private gazet teers, 
who made a living by picking up scraps of in- 
telligence in taverns and barbers’ shops. This 


class of persons continued even when there were 








apers ; f e News-letter, as it was called, 
is thus described in the first number of the 
Hvening Post, issued in 1709; rhere must be 


those centlemen 


news: Ww 
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that are 
is so far ally from having 
or manner of fact in it, that 
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says that he shail publish once a week, “to be 
publis h Thursday, and finished upon the 
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‘Tuesday night, 1 Wednesday entire for 
the printing it off: 
ENCUMPRANCI The text from which the 
Chicago Journal pertin y discourseth is very 
et with, more especially in adver- 
ns devoted to the house-hunter, 
viated form it may be given, thus: 
66 BOAR | ANTED.—A Gentleman and lady, without 
“* Without mbran¢ voung mother, 
when she fee first st-born’s breath, 





would ever imagine in tl 
love, that anywhere 
a lexicon, i 


Ed, |} 





v blossoming of her new 
un there should exist 


r th » k's it should read thus: 
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There! lo you think of t . 1-fash 
oned gr whose love is visited upon the 
é to the third and fourth generation! 
el weeping for her  *here am 
i 1 the ou 
* And the leopard st ie « and 
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re ¢ 1 ce es 
So, t e swee ites for heaven's 
singdom, that dance round tl old of the open 
veart and enter unfort n; keep the world 
from growing old in sorrow wumbrances 
all! 
“And when they are elected, for so, alas! they 
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sometimes are, as the greensward bro} ken in little bil- 
lows everywhere, and the Rachels that will not be 
comforted, so sadly attest, think you when the mother 
rocks the empty cradle, and looks upon the u inpressed 
pillow, and finds in the ‘till’ a sil ken tress and a 
of little shoes that were laid aside for s ands als of | 
that she ds the name of the wearer under the E 
1at when the poet sighed, 
























er wateh’d and tended, 
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one vacant che 


| or when he who sang the ‘Airs of Palestine,’ declared, 
I cannot make him dead ! 
His su y head 


Is ever beu 


burden of the song 


star lost out of the 


of them dreamed the 
», and not rather one 
that set, 


that either 
was 4 mortgage 


visible heavens— 


‘ e morning star, that goes not down, 
Hy 1 the ” d West, } , 
Awa ght c 
“ May the hearths, the thresholds, and the hearts of 
the world never be without * encumbrance ;’ let them 








| be mortg: 1 to them who ‘like planets are 
nearest the 


—It has been 


loquent 5 


MEMORIZING 


said that no truly 


r committed to m¢ 








{ q t speecn Was e\ mory. 
On the other hand, we find in alate English 
work the following fact stated by one who pro- 
fess¢ dly knows whereof he : S$: 

“ At th Annual Anti-Slavery Meeting (1 t ik of 
1526) Mr. : se fame as a brilliant speaker 





ciety’ mbridge. ta Soci 
» same r in Lor had prece 
ered t brilliant orations with whi 
country has been since delighted. At 

Mr. Macaulay that, from his rapid mode of s 
and from so much of the merit of the speech 
pendent on the accur of the words in 
which his many metaphors and figures were expressed, 
it would be only an act of justice to himself to furni-h 
a report of 'the » Spe ech. At first he hesitated, and ex- 
pressed some doubt whether he could furnish suffi- 
ciently ample notes for the purpose; but said ‘he 
would think of-it.” I told him, if he thought proper 
to do so, I would pay due attention to the notes, pro- 
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vided he forwarded them to the Morniag Chfonicla 
Office by eight o'clock that evening; on coming to 
the office of the Morning Chronicle at that hour, I 
found a large packet containing a ver}utim report gf 


the speech as spoken ; the brilliant passages marked in 














and the whole manuscript we r, 

in 

Spe: ly 
committed to a sc hool-t oy’s memory, t is 
first essay in public eloquence committed to m y 


the 
eInverrep Commas AND Iratics.—Of Canning’s 
assiduous care in the preparation and revision 
uthor 


by the great historian of age.” 


eeches, the a above quoted relates 


of his s7 


a curious anecdote of his being awoke at two 
o’clock one morning by a king’s messenger from 
Downing-street.; the sole o bject of his disturb- 


ance being a request from Mr. Canning that the 
words * ” which occur in his 
celebrated speech on the affairs of Portugal, 
should be printed * within inverted commas and 
in italics.” In all his printed speeches the 
same fastidiousness was displayed, as many as 
three or four of his proofs be 
mouly required, and his corrections were nu- 
merous, 


‘ spain with the Indies, 


revises ing com- 


Tut Tasoorp Question.—Albert Barnes, in 
his book on the Church and Slavery, has some 
temperate and well-considered remarks upon 
this subject: 
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“The spirit of the age and the spirit of the Gospel, 
as I understand it, demand, not that the subject of 
slavery should have any undue prominence in these 
discussions; not that it should be forced into the pub- 
lications of the Tract Society and the 
Union; not that it should occupy the sole place in the 

but that if should + / { tas all other 





*etted 





jus 
j 









acknowledged evila and wrongs are: es contrary 
to the Gospel of Christ, as preventing the salvation of 
men, a8 a Violation of the spirit of the Gospel, and as 
an evil not to be per uated, but to be removed. 
For one, I am weary—and [ am sure that in this I 
speak the sentiments of many thousands of others—of 


the perpetus deference shown to the 
in the nasa and in the religious literature of the land. 
I am weary of the care take b, more than in other cases 
of wrong, to conciliate their favor : to avoid giving 
them offense. Iam we ary of the ansicty evineed that 
every approach to this sul ject, in so large a part of the 
literature of the land, should be cut off, and that at so 
many points we mect this as a matter that is by com- 
mon consent to be regard: d as inapproachable. Why 
should this be so? ILfow has it happened that in a 























Christian land mighty nizations have grown up, 
witl h vast power and w from which all reference 
to very is excluded on principle, and that it is im 








ise through any national organization, though 












having their seat in the North, and sustained chicily 
by rn. funds, to utter one vord—yes, one u ord 
—in be! ? one word, even to a Cliristian 
master, tha his attention to his duty toa 





feliow- man that he holds in hopeless bondage? one 
word to induce him to treat him in all respects as a 
brother for whom Christ died? It is clear to my 
mind that a great change ild be effeeted on this 
subject in the Christian literature of the land, and that 


shot 






in religious newspapers, in the publications of the 
Tract Soc.ety and of the Sunday-Se hool Union, and 
n all oti er public: e subject of slavery should 
be approached ; any other admitted evil 








or wrong is approached. 
















‘The same is true in regard to preaching. I would 
not have the ulp itd as rt from its legitimate obj ject. 
I would not have it p ed on the same level with the 
lyceum. I would ne ve it a place of vitup rative 
junguage, or of declamn mon political subjects. 1 
would ne weitay where party politics should 


ed, or where the opinions of one 
| be defended, or where 
advocated. 

ts of one section of the 


political 
»any political meas- 
I would not have it a place 
land should 








s interc 
yed against another; nor would I have it abused 
t ibitter one part of the country ag ainst 
mother. L would not have it a place where disunion 
8 ld t ivocated: nor would I have it a place 
where wii ld be advocated at the expense of 


humanity, lhe pulpit is a 
ryt g should be discussed in its 
bears on the progress of re- 


liberty. 





r proportion 





igion and the of men, Everything that 
tends to promote should be defended and en- 
forced; e sverything 4 the it hinders it should be rebuked 


and condemned. ‘There is no subject whatever which 
bears on the subje ct of human salvation that can prop- 
erly escape the notice of the pulpit. There is nothing 
that can claim to be exempted from that, however 
shielded and protected by laws and by the established 
customs of a nation, or however incorporated into civil 
constitutions, that tends to destroy the soul, or in any 
way to hinder the progress of the Gospel of Christ.” 


How Lona suaut I Live ?—Dr. Powell, of 
Kentucky, has published a book, in which he 
professes to have made a grand discovery. It 
is that every son and daughter of Adam has 
what he calls “a life line,” which indicates, 
with unerring accuracy, how long a lease of 
life belongs to each individual. He assures us, 
that if we draw a true line from the center of 
the occrPrraL BoNg, (the most prominent bone 
at the hinder part of the head just above the 
neck,) and extend this line to that portion of 
the skull which we can touch with the finger’s 
end placed under the eye-brow, (the orbit or 
inferior angle of the os rronris,) if we make a 
true line with a piece of stiff paper folded per- 
fectly straight, we can, by measuring the dis- 


Sunday-School | 


holders of slaves | 
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tance between this line and the hie of via ear, 
tell the amount of life-force each person pos- 
sesses. 

We are told, too, that this rule applies to all 
persons, without reference to age, sex, or tem- 
perament ; and that no form of disease, whether 
acute or chronic, proves fatal, so long as there 
is a respectable endowment of depth to the base 
of the brain. In a brain of medium size one 
inch places the individual considerably beyond 
the reach of an early death, except by accident 
or viole nee, 

How important, then, that those who desixe 
a long life should use all the efforts in their 
power to increase the length of this line? And 
this is a thing that the doctor assures us may 
be done. He has, in fact, so he gravely tells 
us, increased the length of his own life line 
three quarters of an inch in about ten years, and, 
so far as we are able to comprehend his theory, 
he may go on increasing it indefinitely. And 
if, as we are told, ‘one inch places the indi- 
vidual considerably beyond the reach of an early 
death,” how perfectly safe from all the shafts 
of the king of terrors must he be who has man- 
aged to extend the life line to an inch and three 
quarters! In the mass of absurdities gravely 
paraded before a gullible public as scientific 
discoveries, we have met with nothing more re- 
pugnant to Scripture and common sense than 
this theory of lengthening the span of human 
probation. Pe 

Pre-ExisteENcE.—It has been often stated 
that all men have experienced, at some time 
or other a feeling that what they are then see- 
ing or hearing, apparently for the first time, 
has been seen or heard by them before, though 
their reason assures them of the contrary. 
Sir E. Lytton, in one of his works, ‘ Go- 
dolphin,” thus notices this kind of day dream: 

“How strange it is, that at times a feeling comes 
over us, a8 we gaze upon certain places, which associ- 
ates the scene either with some dim-remembered and 
dream-like images of the past, or with a prophetic and 
fearful omen of the future. Every one has known a 
similar strange, indistinct feeling at certain times and 
places, and with a similar inability to trace the cause.” 

And Sir Walter Scott, a man with a sound 
mind in a sound body, made the following en- 
try in his diary, under date of February 17, 
1828; 

“T cannot, I am sure, tell if it is worth marking 
down, that yesterday, at dinner-time, I was strangely 
haunted by what I would call the sense of preéxist- 
ence, viz., a confused idea, that nothing that passed was 
said for the first time; that the same topics had been 
discussed, and the same persons had stated the same 
opinions on them. . . The sensation was so 
strong as to resemble what is called a mirage in the 
desert, or a calenture on boardofship. . . . Itwas 
very distressing yesterday, and brought to my mind 
the fancies of Bishop Berkeley about an ideal world. 
There was a vile sense of want of reality in all I did 
and said.” = 

Tue Water or THE Nite.— Bruce, in his 
“ Scenes and Sights in the East,” says: 

“The waters of the East, whether good or bad, are 
all soft. About the analysis of the water of the Nile 
I have no curiosity, and I would not be pleased to re- 
ceive information. To be made acquainted with the 
chemical elements which compose our food or our 
drink, is enough to destroy all Z wesermnny in eating and 
drinking; and to subject the substance of the vener- 
able god Nilus to the tortare of a scientific analysis 





374 


looks like impiety. The Nile water is particularly | 
soft; it fills the mouth with a rich creamy taste; and 
in drinking it, in order to enjoy it, it is well to spread 
it over every part of.the palate. It should be drunk, not 
to quench thirst, but to create high pleasure. 

should not, therefore, be swallowed in large draughts 
at a time, but taken at short intervals, every hour or 
so. In the house * water jar, the admirable Egypt 
ian water jar, which is so much more porous than the 
Indian jar, should be at hand day and night contin 

lin 


‘Much refreshment of soul would be obtained 
your rising from bed during the night and taki 
peated draughts; allowing them to remain some little 
time in your mouth, so as to keep up an abiding sense 
of pleasure on your palate. The passion for Nile water, 
like the love of everyt x that is intensely exquisite 
in its way, increases with its enjoyment. No one who 
has once or twice tasted Nile water, and has a capacity 
for pleasure, will ever after consent to drink of it 
poisoned with the infusion of any other liquid. Jeal- 
ous of its own honor, it appears tu be the most averse 
of all waters to join in harmony with wine. Indeed, 
mixed with wine, it is a most nauseous compound. 
The illustrious river seems op Pp sed to all alliance with 
ignobler fluids, and to court admiration and love in its 
own character, “ without the foreign aid of ornament.” 
At the hotels the water undergves filtration. In the 
cottages through the country it is Kept in large vessels 
which allow the sediment to fall to the bottom. The 
small clay jars in which it is placed before you in the 
hotels are very graceful in form and finely adapted to 
keep the liquid cool.” 


Respect rok Women.—I have found, says 
Addison, that the men are really the 
most fond of the ladies, who cherish for them 
the highest respect, are seldom the most pop- 
ular with the sex. Men of great 
tongues ghtly hung, make 
words supply the places of ideas, and place 

liment in the room of sentiment, are their 
orites. due respect for 
spectful action toward them ; and respect is 


them for neglect or want of love. 
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the Geological Society, was once taken uP while 
at his vocation, and dragged to the Bristol 
Asylum for an escaped lunatic. 

On another tired, and with his 
pockets full of the day’s treasures, he mounted 
a stage coach, and fe I] fast asles p- Waking at 
his journey’s end, he was horrified to find his 
pockets as empty as when he set out. An old 
who sat beside him, feeling the pocket 
, took who had 


more secure 


occasion, 


woman, 
full of stones 
loaded himself, 
drowning ; so she slily 
by one, from the pockets of the drowsy phi- 
losopher, and tossed them on the roadside. 


him fora madinan, 
effectually to 
picked the fossils, one 


Ontan or “ Cant.”—In “ Things 
erally Known,” find that this 
applied to fanaticism and hypocritical conduct, 
is derived from two Scotch Presbyterian minis- 
ters in the reign of Charles Il. They were 
father and son, both named Andrew Cant; and 
Whitlock, in his *“* Memoirs,” after 
the defeat at Worcester, in 1651, says: “ Di- 
vers Scotch ministers were permitted to ke 
day of humiliation, as they pretended, i 
too much corres} ith the 
in the Lord Argyle 
called a Parliament, Andrew ( 
ister, said in the pulpit, that “God was bound 
to hold this Parliament; for that all other Par- 
called by man, but this 


ght about by his own hand. 


Gen- 
now 


not 


we word, 


narrating 


pu 
r their 
and 
had 


& min- 


} es ” 
onaence King 5 
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wien 
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same month, 


‘ant, 


liaments were was 


brou 


ANSWERED. — What form of 
ment is best? ‘“ That which is 
ministered.” This answer, 
Grit,” is about as just as it would be to answer 
the question, “‘ Which is the most perfect of 
living creatures ? the healthiest 
from which it would follow that a sound puppy 
is better than a sick man. So far is this from 
being true that even a sick philosopher is more 
than a sound fool; for the wise man may 
but a fool can never 


WELL 


govern- 
the best ad- 


says the “ German 


by saying 


well, grow wist 


Tue Parnasies.—A late traveler, Mr. Stan- 
ley, whose admirable book was noticed in our 
pages some time ago, draws attention to one 
important consideration, commonly overlooked 
in the study of the Gospel history ; that, wh 
the first three gospels turn 
upon the ministry of our Lord in Galilee, 
gf St. John turns almost entirely i 
istrations in Judea. The i 
portant, not only as ex 
vergences between the tw 

for instance, the 
the “Galilean” ¢ 


reas 
almost exclusively 
that 


‘ 
li 
il 


larratives 3 as, 
ssion, in what may call 
3, of the miracle of th 
k pl ice in Jude a> 
nission in the Judean 

f the histories of the demo- 
habitat was around the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee: but also as illus- 
and even 
of the teaching r¢ 


omi we 
rais- 
and, 
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ing of Lazarus, 
on the other s 
gospel of St. Joh 
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trating many of the circumstances, 
somewhat of t 
corded in each. 

And thi 


into 


( 


sis peer i 
is peculi 


which es of the Gospe 


classes 


ar distinctly divisible. Some parables, it is 
true, contain no distinctive allusions proper to 
any but certain of them are plainly 


Judean; certain others are as clearly referrible 


locality ; 








to Galilee. Thus, to take the beautiful parable 


of the good Samaritan, which appears to have | 
been spoken on the way to Bethany, we are 
forcibly reminded of its appropriateness by the | 


still traceable characteristics of the locality. 
We still see the “long descent of three thou- 
sand feet by which the traveler went down from 
Jerusalem, on its high table-land, to Jericho in 
the Jordan valley.” 

From this valley we might, even still, expect 
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| 
| 


to see issuing the Bedouin “ robbers,” who to | 


this day make it impossible for the pilgrim to 
pass without a Turkish guard, and who still, as 
in the days of the parable, fall upon the traveler, 
strip him naked, beat him severely, and leave 
him to die. 

To this day it is only “ by chance” that, on 
that unfrequented road, the aid of a passing 
traveler could be hoped for; and of the three 
“passers by” of the parable, two at least were 
just those whose presence would be most nat- 
ural in that locality, the priest and the Levite 
going or returning between the two sacerdotal 
cities of Jericho and Jerusalem, while the soli- 
tary Samaritan might also be expected, if at 
all within the Jewish border, upon the great 
thoroughfare between two such stations. 

The “inn” of the Gospel might still be al- 
most identified in a rude hospice which stands 
on the mountain side about half way between 
Jerusalem and Jericho. 

Coat ve. Gorp.—It appears that the coal ex- 
tracted from the mines of Pennsylvania the 
last year has been equal to the sum of forty 
millions of dollars, which is well up to the yield 
of the gold mines of California ; and yet, while 
we have heard little or nothing of Pennsylvania 
coal, all the world has been running crazy after 
California gold. Shrewd people, those Penn- 
sylyania Dutch. 7 

PuntsuMeNtT or Criminacs 1x Cuina. — The 
Chinese Lepository, in recording the punishment 
of a says that he was wound with 
cotton, places being left for him to breathe, 
pped, like a monster candle, until he 
presented a mass of tallow, and in this way he 
was stuck up on his father’s grave, lighted, and 
kept burning until his body was consumed by 


mnurdaerer, 


then di 


slow dé grees. 

How tHe Meranina or Wor CHANGE.— 
In Shakspeare’s time the word misereant meant 
simply an unbeliever; Talbot, calling Joan of 
Are a miscreant, intimated only that she had 
fallen from the faith. Jufluenee, among the ear- 
lier English poets, meant only that power over 
mortals which planets were supposed to exer- 
cise. Nephew, as used by Hooker, Shakspeare, 
and others of the Elizabethan era, denoted 
grand-children and other lineal descendants. 


Kind/y fruits, as used in the Litany, also simply 
denote the natural fruits, or those which the 


earth, according to his kind, should 
forth. ‘The word girl was, at one time, applied 
indiscriminately to young persons of either 
sex. 

Until the reign of Charles the First the word 
acre meant any field of whatever size. 
long denoted the length of a furrow, or a fur- 


row long. 





lon, were once of a vague, unsettled use, and 
only at a later date, and in obedience to the 
later requirements of commerce and social life, 
were they used to denote exact measure. The 
term meat, now applicable to flesh only, was 
once applied to all food. Baffled (defeated) was 
applied, in the days of chivalry, to a recreant 
knight, who was, either in person or effigy, 
hung up by the heels, his escutcheon blotted, 
his spear broken, and himself or his effigy sub- 
jected to all sorts of indignities. 


SMALL CHANGE. 


A Banker 1x Trovusite.—The following anec- 
dote of the Court of Russia, in the reign of the 
Empress Catharine, forcibly illustrates the vital 
importance of understanding orders, particu- 
larly when given by those high in authority: 


“A rich foreigner, named Sutherland, naturalized in 
Kussia, was banker to the court, and in high favor 
with the empress. Ile was roused one morning by 
the information that his house was surrounded with 
guards, and that Reliew, the Minister of Police, desired 
to speak with him. This person entering, without 
further ceremony, at once announced bis errand. ‘Mr. 
Sutherland,’ said he, ‘Il am charged by my gracious 
sovereign with the execution of a sentence, the sever- 
ity of which both astonishes and grieves me; and I am 
ignorant as to how you can have so far excited the 
resentment of her majesty. ‘I am as much in the 
dark as yourself, replied the banker. ‘But what are 
your orders? ‘I have not courage to tell you,’ said 
Reliew. ‘Have I lost the confidence of the empress 
inquired the banker. ‘If that were all you would not 
see me troubled,’ said Reliew; ‘confidence may re- 
turn; position may be restored.’ ‘Am I to be sent 
back to my own country, or, good heavens! cried the 
banker, trembling, ‘does the empress think of banish- 
ing me to Siberia?’ ‘Alas! you might some day re- 
turn,’ said Reliew. ‘Am I to be knouted ?” inquired 
the agitated banker. ‘This punishment is fearful, 
said Reliew, ‘but it does not Ai ‘Is my life, then, 
in peril? exclaimed the banker. ‘But I cannot be- 
lieve that; for the empress, usually so mild, so gentle, 


| spoke to me so kindly only two days since—tis im- 


bring | 


Fur- | 


Also, the words yard, peck, and gal- | 


possible! For heaven's sake, let me know the worst. 
Anything is better than this suspense.’ * Well, then,’ 
said Reliew in a melancholy tone, ‘my gracious mis- 
tress has ordered me to have you stuffed. ‘Stuffed I 
cried the banker, horrified. * Yes, stuffed with straw,’ 
continued Reliew. Sutherland looked fixedly at the 
minister of police an instant, and then exclaimed, ‘ Sir, 
either you have lost your reason or the empress is not 
in her right senses! Surely you did not receive such 
a command without endeavoring at least to point out 
its unreasonableness—its barbarity.’ ‘Alas! my un- 
fortunate friend, I did that which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I should not dare attempt,’ said Reliew: 
‘I manifested my grief, my consternation; 1 even 
hazarded a remonstrance ; but her imperial majesty, in 
an irritated tone, bade me leave her presence, and see 
her commands obeyed at once, adding these words, 
which are still ringing in my ears, “ Go, and forget not 
hat it is your duty to acquit yourself, withovt a mur- 
mur, of any commission with which I may deign to 
trust you.’” It would be impossible to depict the hor- 
ror, the despair, of the unhappy banker. After wait- 
ing till the first burst of grief was over, Reliew informed 
him that he would be allowed a quarter of an hour to 
settle his worldly affairs. Sutherland wept, and prayed. 
and entreated the minister of police to take a petition 
from him to the empress. Overcome by his supplica- 
tions, the magistrate consented to be his messenger, 
and took charge of the missive ; but afraid to return 
to the palace, he hastily presented himself at the resi- 
dence of Earl Bruce, the English embassador, and ex- 
plained the affair to him. The embassador, very 
naturally, supposed the minister of police had become 
insane, but bidding him follow, he hurried to the 
palace. Introduced into the imperial presence, he told 
his story with as little delay as possible. ‘Merciful 
Heaven!’ exclaimed Catharine, on hearing this strange 
recital, ‘what a dreadful mistake! Reliew must have 
lost his wits. Run quickly, my lord, I beg, and de- 
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sire that madman to relieve my poor banker of his 
groundless fears, and to set him at liberty immedi- 
ately.’ The earl left the room to do as her majesty 
requested, and on his return found Catharine laughing 


immoderately. ‘I see now,’ said she, ‘the cause of 
this inconceivably absurd blunder. I had for some 


years a little dog, to which I was much attached. I 
called him Sutherland, because that was the name of 
the gentleman who presented him to me. This dog 
has just died, and I gave Reliew orders to have him 
stuffed; but as he for some time hesitated, I became | 





angry, supposing that, from a foolish excess of — 
he thought this commission against his digni 
That,’ added Catharine, in conclusion, ‘is the solution 


af this enigma.” 

A MarriaGE CEREMONY AMONG THE HAWKEYES, | 
—A correspondent of a New-York paper, who 
had been spending some time in lowa, gives the 


following singular account of a marriage cere- 
mony among the Hawkeyes: 
: | 

“Since I came bome I have received a letter from 
‘Cousin Hannah,’ the youngest daughter of the Squire | 





sides, | 


der 


In the town in Iowa in whic 


1 She at present re 
containing the following a i 


unt of a ma 


rriage un 














peculiar circumstances : ng about weddings, 
writes ~~ cousin, calls to mind one that took place in 
the suburbs of this city, and as it was a very import- 
ant affair, I suppose you wou ld = e to have an account 


of it. Well, to commence : Father was called to marry 
& young couple, so putting ¢ ou y is ‘chicken fixings,’ 
he was escorted down to the place where you went 
hunting last summer ‘in the woods,’ and there we 
found a mansion which was seven feet front and nine 
fect deep, and, unfortunately, it was so low that father 
could not straighten in it, he being about six feet high. 
The furniture consisted of one small shelf, on which 
lay a large coon, minus the hide, and covered with a 
rag; neither chair, sofa, nor table graced the establish- | 
ment. Within this beautiful establishment was the 
bride, dressed in what had been a calicg dress, but was 
so disfigured by grease — patches, that it took a 
close inspection to tell what it had been. After we 
had taken a survey of this phat the groom came in 
dressed in a dirty cotton shirt, slouched hat, and pants 











made up of all kinds of ¢ loth of different col * How 
are you, sir? I reckon you're the Squire, ain't you? 
‘Yes, sir,” was the answer Well, § ‘ve got a 
i for you: can you tie a knot us?’ *Cer- 
tainly, sir.” * Well, come abead, Squire.” Whereupon, 
father, raising himself as well as he could, commenc 


a prefatory speech. *My you ing friends, this is a very 





solemn engagement *I kn that’s a fact, 
said the groom, taking the chance of a pause in the 
speec bh. He then raised himself, and catching ‘the 
lady’ by the hand, exe ‘aimed, *Come, hurry up, Squire, 
crack her th ‘Wait a moment,’ said the 
Squire; * me?’ *Mvy name is William 
S—r , do you take this woman to 





be your wedded wife 7 
calculation all the time.’ 


‘Of cours 
Then turni 


I do that 
cto ‘the 


‘s the 


lady,” 


















the Squire said, “Do you take thi an to be your 
husband ‘ Well, I do—that’s the entention.’ Here 
the Squire had to stop to get a ne w supply of gravity, 
as bis old stock was exhausted. *C« me, hurry up and 
crack her through!’ repeated the bridegroom. Again 
the Squire commenced, and finally pronounced them 
man and wife. ‘That's it, Squire, that’s it!’ exclaimed 


the delighted groom; ‘much obliged to you till you're | 
better paid. See here, Squire, I've got a his lf a cord of 
good dry wood down here, and if you will haul it you 
may have the hull on it for doing the job so nice 
Squire K——t sloped with another laughable ‘ yarn’ 
for his neighbors.” ’ 


DisTINCTION 
} 


DirFERENCE.—Some 
n Mormonism was rampant, and 
began to abound in New- 
a revere —s divine, a man at once of 
infinite eccentricity, good and good hu- 
mor, encounters * one of these irregular prac- 
titioners at the h his flock. They 
had a pretty hot discussion on their points of 
difference, and at length the interloper, finding 
more than his match at polemics, wound up by 
saying: 
‘Well, doctor, you'll at least allow that it | 
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was commanded to preach the Gos] 
critter.” 

“ True,” rejoined the doctor, “ true 
But then I never did hear that it w 
to preach the 


cl to every 


enough. 
as command- 
Gos} ig 


This was similar to the retort given by 
another ministé r, in re} ly to one who quoted 
the Scriptural assertion, that men are saved by 


the 
“True, 
ing, 


foolishness of preac hing: 
” said he, * but not by fe 
had the world all been 
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Ah sneewingly tawn vawtuous indignation !” ' 


A. Washington, the occupant 
has sold to 


CaneEs.—John 


of Mount Vernon estate, James 


| Crutchett, of Washington, several thousand trees 


ot 


on the Mount 
the m fro 


Vernon property, and most 
m the hill on which the Tomb of Wash- 


ington stands. ‘This timber is manufactured 
into canes, and a portion of the proceeds will 
be used for the purchase of materials for the 
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Their tombs she ive rich appointments— 
Marble sculpture, metal gate. 

dut the grave of Pater Patria 
Is desolate and bare, 





Though it nets on exhibition 
A nice income for his heir. 
‘The groves of England’s Windsor 


invades ; 
Tudo rs 


No woodman’s ax 
bar = stand as when the 
‘i i ened deur bones ath the 
oor the forests of Mount Ver 
Guarding Washington's remains, 
Are sold on speculation, 
To be peddled out in canes.” 





Who says Republics are ungrateful? 


vue Letrrer.—Judge R., of this 
was some years since engaged in the de- 
of a suit against old Parson C. In the 
of the trial one or two witnesses testi- 4 
r two facts concerning the worthy 
rather derogatory his 
Judge handled the 
and 
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you; if the truth will not clear me, my cause | 
must be bad. If it please the court, I declare 
I never gambled in my life.” 


Ixepirep Portry py Burns.—When Burns 
was in Edinburgh, he was introduced by a friend 
to the studio of a well-known painter, whom 
he found engaged on a representation of * Ja- 
After minutely examining the 
work, he wrote the following verses on the back 
of a little sketch, which is still preserved in | 
the painter’s family. It is highly character- | 
istic of the man: 


cob’s Dream 


“ Dear ——, I'll gie ye some advice, 
You'll take it no uncivil; 

You shouldna paint at Angels, man, 
But try ai ag le ail it the pare 






You'll easy paint a weel-kent face, 
But no sa weel a stranger. 


Quite a joke happened to one of the doctor 
craft, some time ago. He ordered some very 
powerful medicine fora sick boy, and the father, 
not liking the appearance of it, forced it down 
the cat's throat. When the doctor called again, 
and inquired if the powder had cured the boy, 
the father replied : 

“No, we did not give it to him.” 

**Good Heaven!” said the doctor, “is the 
child living ?” 

“Yes, but the cat ain*t—we gave it to her.” 


“ Bob, Harry Smith has one of the greatest 
curiosities you ever saw.” - 

“ Don’t say so—what is it 2” 

“A tree which never sprouts, and which be- 
somes smaller the older it grows.”’ 

“Well, that is a curiosity. Where did he 
get it?” Y 

““From California. 

“What's the name of it? 
! It once belonged to a Cali- 


on 


“ Axle-tree ! 
fornia omnibus.” 

In the campaign of ’44 Henry Clay was the 
Whig candidate. A Liberty party man, mak- 
ing a speech somewhere in New Hampshire, ob- 





jected very strongly to the gallant Kentuckian 


on the ground of his being a duelist. This 
done, he began to glorify his own party as 
small in numbers, but destined to achieve 
great things. He compared it to David going 
forth with sling and stones to combat with the 
rigantic Goliath. Piling up the eloquence, he 
hl the climax at last, and cried out: 
“And then, then, fellow-citizens, what did Da- 
vid do?” “ Fit a duel, sir,” came in shrill 
tones from one of the assembly. 


Moore mentions a very amusing anecdote of 
John Kemble. He was performing one night in 
a country theater, in a favorite part, and being | 
interrupted from time to time by the squalling 
of a child in one of the galleries, he came out 
not a dittle angry at the rival performance. 
Walking with a solemn step to the front of the 
stage, and addressing the audience in his 1-ost 
tragic tone, he said: “ Unless the play is stop- 
ped the child cannot possibly go on.” The 








loud laugh which followed this ridiculous 
transposition of his meaning, relaxed even the 
nerves of Hamlet, and he was compelled to 
laugh with his auditors. 

Woman is like ivy—the more you are ruined 
the closer she clings to you. A vile old bach- 
elor adds: Ivy is like woman—the closer it 
clings to you the more you are ruined. Poor 
rule that don’t work both ways. 

This, we presume, was the same bachelor who 
being asked if he had ever witnessed a public 
execution, replied, ‘* No; but I once saw a mar- 
riage.” 





Bare Skins AND Furs.—The editor of the 
Cynthiana (Ky.) Age having recently attended a 
ball, says: 


“We noticed a great variety of female costume at 
the last Bachelors’ Ball. Some of the ladies danced 
with warm fur capes, made of otter or sable, while 
others had their necks and shoulders protected from 
the inclement season and gaze of the world, by white 
bare skins, very beautiful.” 


A Cotp Maw anv A Warm Resornper.—The 
following comical narrative is related by an oid 
Connecticut lawyer, who gives it as part of his 
circuit experience : 


‘A few years ago a county court was sitting in —— 
on the banks of the Connecticut. It was not far from 
this time of year; cold weather, anyhow; and a knot 
of lawyers had collected around the old Franklin in 
the bar-room. The fire blazed, when in came a rough, 
nt-looking ‘babe of the woods,’ knapsack on 
shoulder and staff in hand. He looked cold, and half 
perambulated the circle that hemmed in the fire, 
looking for a chance to warm his shins. Nobody 
moved, however; and, unable to sit down, for lack of 
a chair, he did the next best thing, leaned against the 
wall, ‘with tears in his fist and his eyes doubled up,’ 
and listened to the discussion on the proper way of 
serving a referee on a warrantee deed, as if he was the 
judge to decide the matter. Soon he attracted the at- 
tention of the company, and a young sprig spoke to 
him. ‘You look like a traveler.’ ‘ Wall, ‘spose I 
am; I come from Wisconsin afoot, “tany rate.’ 
‘From Wisconsin! that és a distance to go on one pair 
of legs. I say, did you ever pass through the “lower 
regions "in your travels?’ * Yes, sir,” he answered, a 
kind of wicked look stealing over his ugly phizmahog- 
any, ‘I ben through the outskirts.” ‘I thought it 
likely. Well, what are the manners and customs 
there? some of us would like to know.’ ‘QO, said 
the pilgrim, deliberately, half shutting his eyes, and 
drawing round the corner of his mouth till two rows 
of yellow stubs, with a mass of masticated pig-tail, 
appeared through the slit in his cheek, ‘you'll find 
them much the same asin this region, the lawyers sit 
nighest the jire.” 


va 





Tur C’s.—The Chess Monthly, a new period- 
ical, thus alliterates with its favorite letter : 


“Cherished chess! The charms of thy checkered 
chambers chain me changelessly. Chaplains have 
chanted thy charming choiceness; chieftains have 
changed the charivt and the chase for the chaster 
chivalry of the chess-board, and the cheerie change ct 
the chess-kni; ghis. C haste-eyed Caissa! For thee are 
the chap le ts of chainless charity and the chalice of 
childlike chee rful : Noe billing . charl, no cheating 
Shatfe rer, no chattering ch ing, no chanting char 
late Mn, ean be thy champion; the chivalrous, the ¢ har- 
itable, and the cheerful, are the chosen ones thou 
cherishest. Chance cannot change thee: from child- 
hood to the charnel-house, from our first childish 
chirpings to the chills of the church-y: ard, thou art our 
cheery, changeless chieftainess. 
churlish, chider of the changeable, 
chagrined, the chapter of thy chiliad of charms 
should be chanted by cherubie chimes, and chiseled 
on chalcedon in cherubic chirography.” 
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Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana, 
By Wittiam Kenxnerr Lorrus, F. G. 8. Svo, 
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iams was Brigade M jor and Inspector 
4 ‘ 1 a | 
es Army in the war of 1812, 









His object, p t volt 
away, 1f px the « : 

g 1 d 
opinion, wa y cast 1 nt 
tr op 1 din th I 








, nt major has availed him- 
self of many documentary sources of informa- 
tion not accessible to the general reader, and 
f He 


lusion that the disastrous re- 





spreads them out without fear or 
reaches the concl 

ult of that campaign was not owing to the 
pusillanimous conduct of the American militia ; 
but, in his own language, that “ politicians of 
the fairest require watching, and will not 
hesi jeopard the interests 
and honor of their country in order to advance 


themselves or ruin a rival,”’ a general truth 








which we presume no one will question; but 
whether competent in itself to account for the 
shameful conduct of the campaign, the reader 


must determine for himself. 


The Desert 0 P Sinai: Notes of a Sp ‘ing Jour- 
ney from Cairo to Beersheba. By Horativs 
Bonar, D. D. Carter & Brothers. Dr. Bonar 

to-s in another volume, his notes 


romises to 








I ; 
of a journey through the land of promise. The 





present embraces merely the desert and the 
semi-desert outside of Palestine. It is written 
in a very agré style, and with that pro- 
found reveren¢ for the teachings of the Bible 





which is not, we regret to say, a distinguishing 


travelers who have 





trait of professing Chris 
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preceded him. We agree with him in the sen- 
timent that 


“If the attempis of rationalists to shut out God from 
the scenes of Scripture be painful, no less so are the 
efforts of thos: who, li Dr. Robinson, would com- 
promise matters and reduce miracle to the very 
smallest degree of the supernatural. ‘If we must have 
n let us have as litde of God in it as possible,’ 
+ maxim of some. Lepsius lias praised the 
r his cdiguitied protest against too 
lous in Seripture. But m the 
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tand well with rationalists liter: nen, 


lest we sacrifice the veracity of Se t their 





good 





opinion. 1 is danger, too, in the 
of some to by maki 
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lous as easy % si 





« do we gain 
, and truth- 


mission of mirac! In neit 
anything; in both we sacrifice the si 
fulness of the divine record.” 






With reference to that most majestic display 
of the Divine power, the passage of the Red 
Sea, and the attempts of Christian teachers to 
account for it without admitting miraculous 
agency, Dr. Bonar says: 


“As to the passage of the Red Sea by Israel at low 
tide, and when the waters were dri back by the 
sally 


Wind, | may add a few remarks whi “specially 












spectator of the scene, may come sou 

The lowness of the tide is a mere 

t , in led to supersede the nece 5 
or to luce it to its minimum of the supernatural. 
Phere is no hiat of anything of the kind given us by 


id to assume this is not merely to in- 
it is to say that Moses hus given us 







ive 





a narr as would imply a miracle, when there 
was no miracle at all.) Now had Herodotus done such 
i thing, what should we have thought of his veracity ? 
if he stated a thing as a miracle which turns out to be 
t coummon natural phenomenon, and which he knew 





f his honesty? If, then, Moses narrates a thing 
iracle, or even if he narrates it ambiguously, 





Is he a narrator or an inventor? 
inly narrated the passage of the 
uch as to make all his readers in 
tinga miracle. If he 



















e : that he was rel 
! there has seldom been a narrative 
‘ & narrative which has been so 
suc s in deceiving millions for more than three 
thousand years—and that in a matter of the most 
jemn kind; for the question is not one as to the 
depth or breadth of water, itis one as to Divine agency 
it is the same ti is been raised by neology, 
>W g of the sick was the re 


sult of supernatural power, or of superior skill of med- 





»explicit is the language of the narrator that it has 





led all iters, down almost to our own 
day, to & supernatural event actually 
took p iin that all Israel at the time be- 





lieved that a vast miracle had been wrought for them; 

nd it was of no ebb tide that Moses and Mi and 
Aaron spoke when they led the mighty song of Is 
happy praise, lifted up within view of those waters 
through which a way had been cut for them: 





gol? iriot and host hath he cast into the sea : 
hath he drowned in the Red Ses. 
d them, 





i » DEPTus like a stone 
+ * * * 
T Ua STOOD Lt THE WATERS 
G leap Were THE FLOODS, 
( el were 3 in the heart of the § 


* What sort of man does Dr. Robinson take Moses to 
be, who could thas deelaim mut an ebb tide 
ttering big words which meant nothi 


not Moses who spoke 











y Ghost. It was easy 

yly knows that this expr 

s to be taken in their proper sense; 

he description of an ebb tide ;’ but it 

» expected that a man so reverent to- 

s the American traveler should have 
” 











ward Scripture : 


spoken much in the same way. 





On the miracle of the manna in the wilder- 
ness our author observes that 


“Lepsius, who wonders how any one can believe 
Israel's manna to be anything else than the desert 
tree-honey, tells us that this tarfa-dew ‘trickles down 
in incredible quantities’ every morning upon the sand. 
Now, we are assured on good authority, that the whole 
quantity collected throughout the peninsula in the 
most fruitful season only amounts to seven hundred 
pounds’ weight. If the reader will divide this by 
two millions (the numbers of the children of Israe 
and again by the number of days in the year, he will 
find what a smail amount of sustenance cach Israclite 
must have had. ‘There would not be so much as one 
of these ‘ yellow drops’ of tarfa-dew to each, even had 
y reaped the whole produce of the desert. Was 
this the meaning of the passage, ‘He satisFizp them 
With the BREAD OF IKAVENT!T’ (Ps. ev. 40.)” 















We commend the volume before us as, in 
many respects, the best account of the vast 
howling wilderness through which Israel jour- 
neyed toward the promised land. 

By the politeness of our Boston correspond- 
ent, the Rev. LB. K. Pierce, we are in possession 
of the Debates and Proceedings in the Convention 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts held in 
the Year 1788. This is the convention by 
which was finally ratified the Constitution of 
the United States, and is a volume of perma- 
nent interest. It was printed by order of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, and the care with 
which it has been edited is very creditable to 
Mr. Pierce, upon whom, as chairman of a com- 
mittee, that duty mainly devolved. 


Very seldom do we meet with a more inter- 
| esting and instructive volume than one just 
issued from the press of Carter & Brothers, en- 
titled, Life in its Lower, Intermediate, and Higher 
Forms; or, Manifestations of the Divine Wisdom 
in the Natural History of Animals. By Puuir 
Henry Gosse. The author’s object is to de- 
scribe the various phases of animal life, com- 
mencing with the lowest of the infusoria, the 
most simple of all living creatures, and pro- 
ceeding, step by step, upward, through life’s 
various developments and functions, and thus 
to exhibit the manifold wisdom and goodness 
of the great Creator, An extract from the 
volume, entitled “ Iustinet and Reason,” is given 
on a previous page of this number of THE 
NATIONAL. 





In a neatly-printed duodecimo volume of less 
than two hundred pages we have, from the 
Harpers’ press, Elements of Plain and Solid Geom- 
etry, together with the elements of plain and 
spherical trigonometry, and an article on inverse 
trigonometrical functions. By G. B. Docuarry. 
The author is well known as the Professor of 
Mathematics in the ree Academy of this city. 
His “ Institutes of Algebra” is deservedly popu- 
lar; and the present work appears well calcu- 
lated to facilitate the progress of the student in 
mathematical se 





ence, 


The writings of Andrew Fuller are deservedly 
held in high repute among our Baptist friends. 
His “‘complete works’? were published some 
years ago, but in examining his papers, the 
editor has found material for another small vol- 
ume, which is printed by the Baptist Publica- 
I tion Society, with the title, The Last Remains 
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of the Rev. Andrew Fuller. It is made up of 
sermons, sketches, essays, and letters on various | Te! — eh joi 
ts mm) . - ts ’ we hoe 
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no thought how or what ye shall spe ation, the they may despise its 
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-r length 


‘ ‘ptable words, even words of truth did our space permit, but must close by com- 
Neat ap A Se ees ls fe “| mending a perusal of the entire sermon “to our 
he Master of asseimblies. hese the words 3 . : ‘tie a 
it will do good. Do not study fine words, but ac- | Tea ters of every denomination. It is for sale 
ceptable wor shall fasten upon the con- | at the 'l'ract Society’s Depository in Philadelphia, 
nm such as shall affect your 





own conscience, an 
people 
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ahd pray. 
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In the same style he gives his opinion of 


rs. Carlton & Porter. 


in an admirable style of simple earnestr 


“A GOOD TUNE, 


a good tune is not sits pleasing a | replete with 
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and, although evidently a work of fiction, 


ommon-sense views of men 


things, and life-like delineations of chara 


and may be ord: red through our publishers, 


Kathie Brande is just what it professes to be, 


a fireside history of a quiet life. It is written 


less 3 
it is 
and 
eter, 


: tine {t inculeates a love for hone sty and truth, and 
yet is decided one of the best works of its class 
Ri that we | seen for a long time. Harper & 
’ Broth e 
t ‘ _ 
if r 
nin Our Brien Heaven is the title of a little 

















n i as ere “ft poi oPRosapssaonggy ID Tur ae, of wah h several editions have be en 
my performance, ar : printed in Scotland. It is from the pen of the 
Rev. J. M. Kitten, and is now issued, in very 
Swormstedt & Poe, of Cincinnati, have issued ia | neat style, from the press of Swormstedt & Pve. 
a neat volume Sermons on Special and Ordinary | ‘The subject is one of special interest to those 
Occasions. By the late Rev. Ronert Newron, | who mourn the departure of relatives and 
D.D. Many of our readers will remember | friends, and is handled skillfully, and with con- 
eminent preacher’s visit to this country in 1840, | stant reference to the oracles of Divine truth. 
and not a few of i had an t r t — 
hear his voice. sermons ¢ ied in this Jiemori f Bethany is a neat little volume, 
volume were not written for the press, but taken | belgnging to a class which is becoming quite 
from his lips by reporters. Tl > Ame numerous. It is dedicated to mourners in Zion, 
Rev. D. W. Clark, D.D., has supplie« whom Bethany has ever Leen a name 
indicating the subjects of dis« urs crated to sorrow. The author takes as 
rected “a few inaccuracies which themes, successively, the good part chosen 
the attention of the Englis! he death and raising to life of Laz- 
mons are not profound, but precious . ointment wherewith the 


evangelical. We note a few errors 
Seriptural quotations, which were 





in the r porter, but should have be a which 
re the volume was sent to the village which 
—_ « t & brol 
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in the science with similar cnthusiasm. He 
has made a book that will not only add to his 
own reputation as a man of admirable taste 
and artistic genius, but be sought after by those 
who desire, in building, to combine, with econ- 
omy, the greatest omens of comfort and con- 
venience. It is illustrated with three hundred 
engravings, and contains estimates of cost for 
the erection of a great variety of villas and cot- 
tages. (Harper § Brothers.) 


A volume of Songs and Ballads, by SipNEy 
Dyer, discloses a great deal of practical good 
sense, with a very fair proportion of the true 
poetic fire. What cannot be said of a great 
deal of the rhyme recently given to the world 
in large type and pretty binding, will at once 
strike the reader of Mr. Dyer’s volume, namely, 
that his poems are so expressed, as not to over- 
task an ordinary intellect in detecting the au- 
thor’s meaning. Estimating the value of things 
by their rarity, this is high praise. Take as a 
specimen and a sample these stanzas on 


“THE GOLDEN RULE. 


“Tn the bustle of life, when the truth of the heart 
Is tried by a selfish control; 

Where, where is a refuge to shield, and impart 
True light to a heaven-born soul ? 

O, pause not to ask what the wisest would do, 
Their wisdom ne’er found such a gem: 

* All things that ye would men should do unto you, 
Do ye even so unto them. 


“Tf thou and thy brother have aught to decide, 
And fuil at the last to agree, 

Ne’er bring to another thy cause to be tried, 
As erring and selfish as he. 

No! judge for thyself by this rule, ever true, 
Ere thou dost a brother eondemn: 
* All things that ye would men should do unto you, 
Do ye even so unto them.’ 








‘Ifa dark wave of trouble has swept o'er a soul, 

y hs is gone forth for relic 

give, nor thy el 

ads a new pang to the g 

he rule that is char geless bend true, 
il i > condemn: 
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Do ye ever 1 so unto them.’ 


In justice to the author of Duties, Tests, and 
ee eT: , ‘ “aS . 
( ym forts, which book we commended in our last 
number, it may be remarked that the aeci- 
dental exaggeration, on page 79, has been cor- 


rected by the substitution of the word pe for 
forty. ae 

A Ray of Light is the title of an interesting 
moral tale, English in its scenes and modes of 
thought, reprinted by Carter & Brothers. It is 
by’the author of * A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 

The Christian Review for January is one of 
the best numbers of that able quarterly that 
we have seen. It has recently changed its lo- 
cation and management, and is published in 
Baltimore. From an exceedingly pertinent arti- 
cle, entitled “* The P rovidence of God in books,” 
we take the following interesting fact: 


“Some twenty years ago, the writer of this article 
occupied an important literary position in London, 
when & manuscript, written by a young man, was 
placed in his hands for an opinion. It was large and 
cumbersome, roughly put together, and when exam- 
ined, proved to be much interlined ; its style was over- 
loaded with ornament, and was very far from being 
in the purest taste: but the thoughts were both Serip- 
tural and original; the creations of imagination which 
it presented were brilliant and enrapturing, and the 
spirit it breathed was elevated and devotional. Being 
assured by the author's most intimate friend that the 
fate of the young man was in our hands, for that he 
| had resolved, as his work had been rejected by several 
booksellers, to write no more, we earnestly entreated 
tae publishers to send it forth to the world. It was 
rage in reply to us, that the author was unknown, 
the book was large, and the subject was not generally 
attractive to purehas ers of books. These and other 
objections were answered as well as we could do it, 
and at length ‘Harris's Great Teacher’ saw the light. 
Thus was its author encouraged to compete for the 
premium offered for *Mammon,’ and thus ¢ ommenced 
his extraordinary career as a theological writer. 





The (London) Quarterly Review for January 
has an article entitled “Our Youth; their cul- 
| a hl . ~ . 

rhe writer takes for his 


| 
| 


| ture and education.” 
text “ Dr. Thomson’s Educational Essays,” pub- 
lished at Cincinnati last year. The critic pro- 
nounces them “ genial and instructive, pervaded 
by a purpose to engage the minds and hearts 
of young men, and young women too, in the 
service of all that is great and good.” “ Emer- 
son’s English Traits’ forms the subject of 
another ; and a third is devoted to 
American ilture. It is not a great many 
: re, one of the reviewing fraternity of 
Great Britain, flippantly asked, Who reads an 
American book? Thr American boc ks, se- 
lected as subjects for review in one number, 
would seem to indicate progress, if not a more 
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Che Farm and the 


WE propose, occasionally, to omit our — 
8 ummary of Arts and Sciences, and the Liter: 
ecord, that we may have room for interest ting g 
facts re ‘lative ¢ o the cultivation of the soil, and 
the production of those chvice gifts of our 
Leavenly Father—flowers and fruit, including, 
f course, the products of the kitchen garden. 
In this department we have the promise of 
assistance from a competent source. Original 
irticles, with selections from the best agri- 
cultural and horticultural publications, Ameri- 


oO 


Flower-Garden. 
can and European, will, we doubt not, render 
this department attractive as well as in- 
structive. 

Tne Curnese SuGar Canr is at present at- 
tracting attention in all parts of the country. 
Seeds have been freely distributed from the 
Patent Office at Washington, and Mr. Mason, 
the United States Commissioner, thus describes 

| it, and suggests the proper mode of its cultiva- 
tion: 
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all that are bruised; and be careful not to plant too 
deep. Tie the plant to asmall stake it becomes es- 
tablished; thin out the shoots so that a round, open 
head will be formed; shorten in all the remaining 
shoots about two thirds of their length, and the work 
of planting will be complete. The subseque nt treat- 
ment will only become difficult through neglect. An 
annual pruning is indispensable, which may be done 
during the winter, or very early in spring, and which 








consists mainly in shortening in the last season's 
growth, leaving ab out six inches of new wood, and cut- 
ting out entirely all branches that cross or interlace 
each other, so as to keep the head well open and in 
good shape. Suckers must be eradicated as soon as 


they make their appearance. Fork in some good old 
ire in the spring, and keep the ground mellow and 
from weeds. If the soil is stiff, the manure 
may be applied in the fall. and forked in in the 
spring. If you have done the work thoroughly and 
skillfully, you may look confidently for an abundant 
reward.” 





Profit and pleasure of a smal! garden. To us 
whose lot it is to live amid red bricks, and whose 
only semblance of a garden is a seven by nine 
piece of sward in the rear of our dwelling, face- 
tiously called a grass plot, a letter like the 
following excites feelings, not exactly of 
envy, but of something very much like it. It 
is a part of a business letter to one of our ex- 
changes: 


“T have in this city, (Roxbury, Mass.,) about one- 
third of an acre adjoining my house, well set with 
fruit trees of all varieties. I have more than fifty pear- 
trees, all of which are doing finely. One Bartlett this 
year yielded five and a half bushels of pears, worth $4 
a bushel. A Bonne de Jersey, only six years of age, 
gave a bushel of beautiful pears, worth at least $6. 
For the per three years, Ea had one hundred 
boxes of strawberries each yi nd in addition, this 
year I have raised fifty boxes of ri ispberries, and twen- 
ty-five of blackberries. 1 aise my currants and 
cherries, and all the vegeta y family, with the 
exception of corn and po had this year about 
two bushels of grapes, rape vines are doing 
well, and in a few y 



















s will supply a great many 
mouths with a delicions fruit. 1 expend annually 








about twenty-five dollars for manure, and do my own 
garden work before eight o'clock in the morning. It 
would cost at least $200 per annum to purcha e in the 
rket what I gather from my little garden, but the 
ntage to health of body and mind, and energy of 
. is worth far more than any other species of 











TRANSPLANTING LARGE Trrees.—During tl 
past winter a dozen full-grown ornamental trees 
were transplanted to the grounds around a gen- 
tleman’s mansion in Philadelphia. 17 
Norway firs, balm of Gilead, hemlock, spruce, 
Scotch larches, horse chestnuts, ete., varying 
from 30 to 40 feet in height, having balls of 
frozen earth, from five to six tons each, em- 
bracing all the roots. They look as if they 
would never know they were moved, and will 
be placed in the holes prepared for them during 
pee weck, Six horses were required to draw 


2ach tree. They cost from $75 to $100 each 





1e 





hey are 


‘aah The gardener who superintends the re- 
moval, warrants their growth, and he does not 





pe rmit a doubt of success. 


Frower Pants F 


Brppirnc-Outr. — The 
verbena is spoken of as the most common. and 
cheapest of bedding-out plants, and in addition 
to this there are salvias, scarlet geraniums, pe- 
tunias, heliotropes, Drummond's phlox, lantanas, 
cupheas, nierembergias, ageratums, bouvardias, 
and many other families, each containing many 
distinct species. These do not include an- 
nuals; that is to say, flowers, the seed of 





which, when sown, retate, bloom, and ripen 
their seed during the course of one year. Bed- 
ding-out plants are those which may be culti- 
vated in the green-house, propas' ated from 
ittings, divisions of the root, or from seed, 
which generally require more hen one season 
to produce fiowers from the time of sowing. 
Some of the most popular and choice species 
are, properly speaking, hot-house plants, re- 
quiring to be kept during the winter in a tem- 
perature upward of sixty degrees, though in 
the summer season they flourish finely out of 
doors, at least in ordinary seasons. 
PropaGatinG Rosrs.—Roses generally pro- 
duce the greatest profusion of bloom and largest 
individual flowers when supplied with a little 
rich manure, well incorporated with the soil ; 
for pot culture it is necessary that the soil be 
made rich, else its fertile properties soon be- 
come exhausted. ‘The ever-blooming roses, as 
they are termed, are of a dwarf habit generally, 
and do not require pruning except to preserve 
the general shape of the plant; the straggling 
shoots, which are generally weak, should be 
taken off early in the spring, at the commence- 
ment of the growing season. Roses of this 
class may be easily propagated by cuttings of 
sufficiently ripened wood, set in pans or boxes 
in a cold green-house. Choose short wood, and 
make the cuttings about three inches lates in- 
serting them in a compost of sand and loam, or 
mold, about two parts of sand to one of the 
other. The soil must be pressed firmly. A 
slight sprinkling of the cuttings is necessary to 
prevent their wilting, and close attention in re- 
moving dayly all decayed leaves, and careful 
shading from the sun’s rays, are essential 
points. The plants, when properly rooted, re- 
quire removal into small pots, say two inch 
size, or three inch if the roots are strong; the 
compost used for the first slips must be sand 
and loam with leaf mold, instead of manure. 
After potting, the plants must be placed ina 
cold frame and kept shaded for a few days till 
taken with the pots, allowing a little air by 
tilting up the sashes. For the final shift, 
rather stiff leam with about one third leaf mold 
and manure should be used. ‘The rose is found 
in almost every country, and almost every- 
where its beauty and fragrance have made it 
the ornament of the garden, and the object of 
admiration. It has been wedded to the night- 
ingale, and its fragrance and beauty have been 
the theme of every tongue. In Shairy and 
Cashmere the rose is peculiarly odoriferous, 
and yields the most fragrant odor or essential 


oil. 


Prantina ovr Dantias.—When this opera- 
tion is performed, the plants, if on beds by 


themselves, which is desirable, should be set in 





rows t less than six feet apart each way. 
Due regard must be had to the ri spective 
heights of the plat and the colors of thei: 





flowers; if on a bed where they are to be viewed 
from all sides, the talles ora. top kinds should 
be placed inthe center; if to be seen only from 
the front, the lofties ust be set at the back, 
and in reference to colors so arranged that they 
will produce a harmonious effect as 8 mass. It 
is @ very common error to keep the dahlia in 
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pots too small for the quantity of roots the 
lant has formed, and the evil conseq 


in seasons when it 





ising, and filling up the pot, so 
taken out to be t in 
e ball of earth cannot be re- 








W ithout br 


moved ! “aking some of the fibers; 
ind, fearful of doing this, many persons plant 


them without disturbing it, and the result gen- 


erally is, that the plant does not begin to grow 


vigorously until the time it ought to be in 


flower. 

VERBENA GarpEN.—There are many 

who fail in the cultivation of the 
The requisites are, that the plants be 

They must haye a 


THE 
persons 
verbena. 
young, strong, and healthy. 
full exposure to the sun, from sunrise till sun- 
set, for they will not thrive in the shade. The 
should light and deep mold from the 
(or well-rotted chip dirt,) and 
An occasional water- 


soil 
woods, loamy, 
tine white or silver sand. 
ing with liquid manure, made by dissolving one 


yund of guano in ten gallons of water, letting 
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it stand twenty-four hours without using, once 

. week, will be found beneficial. The il 

should be kept loose about them, and well 

worked. Some verben have a tend y to 
“ht instead of the true form; a dwar 





crow upri 
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with close-spreading habit, br 
T well-defined eye, and go 


stamina, so 








nidsummer, Th 
t should t be forgotten in 
I verbena is peculiar 
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Tue Ranuncvnt Thi loves a cool 
nd moist l 1, but no stagnant water should 
be | ior should they be placed under 
tl hade or drippings of trees; the morning 
sun, free ¢ ulation of air, and shade, will in- 
sure rl il should be trenched 
eizhteen or t iches, and com] 1 « 

Ml rich loam, to which add one sixth part « 
v l, ll rotted lanure, an lt} same 

iantity ! »small pi 3; add 

his a | . 1 tl hly mix t! 

vdd s indy t the soil bind 
! had am « level’ with the path 
t ints will do 1 t] 11 
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upright position on the surface, six inches apart 
each way, and replace the soil carefully, which 
should cover the crown of the ranunculus about 
and a half inch; deeper planting is inju- 
he plants appear, keep them free 
press the soil 
them after they two inches hi 

weather prove dry, water them freely early ir 
the morning, and shade them from the sun dur- 
iag the hottest part of the day. 


one 





from wet firm 






PrtuntAS.—No class of summer flowers better 
repay the small care they require, than petunias ; 
they are a mass of gay bloom from June to 
November, and, when planted in patches, or in 
beds, or even in pots or vases, flower profusely. 
Common kinds are raised from seed, sown in 
a hot-bed, and afterward pricked out into small 
pots, and, when sufliciently strong, turned 
into the open ground early in the summer. A 
bed of choice kinds, in full bloom, is a brill- 
iant sight. ‘The finer varieties are increased 
from The best time is late in the 
summer im plants that have been headed 
down for that purpose; or, if the plants are 
autumn, and kept in the green- 


abundant increase from 





cuttings. 





taken up in 


house, they v 








winter, 


AMS ¢ Lavy Suurprrers.—According to 
there s been a great improvement in 
witiful family of flowers. They are now 








they are, h 
Many of the roses 





cl 1 among the China have a strong tea 
scent, and many of the present tea roses have 
very little fragrance. ‘T) 1c ] 
Noisette rose is understo 
bl or in ] bit. nai lh 
dure our wil r h the t 
nd it is het to tect 
stra ind hay, or board 
Per! ] troublesome way 
t to have one or more hot-bed frames, 
hy twelve, and about a foot and a half 
» feet deep. This cun be set several 


kind 


from the ground, and litter of any 
1 around the sides. The roses can he 
id planted in this frame 


4} 2. S t} v1 "] uN 1: th » + yecan then 
1 with boards a little slanting, to 
ry off the rain, and the plants will be suffi- 














